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This Issue in Brief 


Our Sick Jails—The jail problem in this coun- 
try has been a national scandal for a century, 
declares Richard A. McGee, one of the country’s 
leading correctional authorities. Viewing this 
“glaringly inadequate institution” with alarm and 
dismay, he asserts, will not cure these “festering 
sores in the criminal justice system.” There are a 
few encouraging signs of a new concern for the 
jail problem on the part of national leaders, Mr. 
McGee points out. But this concern, even if sup- 
ported by massive infusions of new public money 
will be futile, he concludes, unless the whole sys- 
tem for the control, management, and readjust- 
ment of public offenders—from the point of arrest 
on—is completely overhauled. 


Why Prisoners Riot.—Causes of riots, accord- 
ing to Dr. Vernon Fox, chairman of the Division 
of Criminology at Florida State University and a 
recognized authority on riot causation, are divided 
into (1) predisposing factors, such as poor food, 
inept administration, political interference, and 
unjust parole policies, and (2) precipitating fac- 
tors, which comprise the immediate confrontation 
that triggers the riot. Dr. Fox suggests how to 
avoid both predisposing and precipitating causes. 
Up-and-down communication between the inmates 
and the administration of the prison, he states, 
can avoid the predisposing causes, while an en- 
lightened custodial force with an understanding 
of social and behavorial problems can avoid the 
precipitating causes. 


Probation and Corrections in the Seventies.— 
The Los Angeles County Probation Department 
has considered the problems probation and cor- 
rections in general will face and the actions re- 
quired if they are to meet the challenge of the 
1970’s. David P. Macpherson of the Probation 
Department reports on the staff findings. 


Inherent Treatment Characteristics in a Half- 
way House for Delinquent Boys.—The halfway 
concept is receiving increasing acceptance in cor- 
rectional programs. An innovative approach to 
dealing with juvenile delinquents in a halfway 
house program is presented by Dr. Robert C. Tro- 
janowicz of the School of Criminal Justice faculty 
at Michigan State University. Good intentions 
and dedication, he reminds us, must be supple- 
mented with a knowledge of deviant behavior, 
organization principles, and selection and train- 
ing of staff. He offers helpful suggestions and 
guidelines for operating a halfway house pro- 
gram. 


The Function of Coercive Casework in Correc- 
tions.—Claude T. Mangrum, director of the Adult 
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Division of the San Francisco County Probation 
Department, believes it is necessary for the cor- 
rectional worker to reevaluate concepts of case- 
work to ensure the highest level of effectiveness. 
One of these concepts is ‘‘coercive casework.” The 
restraint and constraint implied in the term are 
vital in structuring actions of the client, he in- 
sists, until the validity of the lawful behavior can 
be understood, and accepted, and expressed in a 
new way of life. The coercive casework approach, 
he contends, can help to provide experiences of 
success for the chronic failure until he realizes 
he can succeed on his own. 


Professional Police Principles—Sir Robert 
Peel, founder of the British police system, enun- 
ciated in the 1820’s nine principles of law enforce- 
ment. Edward M. Davis, chief of police of the 
City of Los Angeles, finds that these principles 
are applicable today and that solutions to crime 
and community relations problems can be found 
in them. He paraphrases the nine principles and 
elaborates upon each of them based on his long 
experience in police administration. 


Evaluating Work Furlough.—The Office of the 
Sheriff of Santa Clara County, California, has ad- 
ministered a work furlough program since 1957. 
The program has demonstrated that selection 
criteria, once very strict, can be modified to in- 
clude more inmates without public danger. A 
study of the program by Dr. Alvin Rudoff, Dr. 
T. C. Esselstyn, and George L. Kirkham of the 
San Jose State College faculty reflects that per- 
sons in a work furlough group remain free of 
arrests longer than those in nonfurlough groups. 
Whether this is due to work furlough or to careful 
selection is an open question which is now being 
studied. 


A Basic Error: Dealing With Inmates as 
Though They Were Abnormal.—The custodial 
prison obstructs the achievement of rehabilitative 
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All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate 


goals because of its conception of the typical 
inmate as “abnormal,” writes Dr. Elmer H. John- 
son of the Center for the Study of Crime, De- 
linquency, and Corrections at Southern Illinois 
University. In regarding the inmate as psycho- 
logically and sociologically ‘“‘abnormal” the prison 
presses the inmate toward a self-image that he is 
fundamentally different than the law-abiding cit- 
izen he is supposed to become. The consequences, 
according to Dr. Johnson, are that the patterns 
of life within the prison encourage prisoners to 
become confirmed criminals. Labeling offenders 
as “abnormal,” he submits, must be eliminated. 


College as a Parole Plan.—Uniless a prisoner’s 
education was completed prior to imprisonment, 
he looks at the time of parole to limited oppor- 
tunities, regardless of his intellectual capabilities. 
These are the views expressed by the authors, Mr. 
and Mrs. Melvin Murphy. They maintain that the 
premature curtailment of educational opportun- 
ities is a factor in the high rate of return to 
prison. In 1966, Mr. Murphy, in cooperation with 
the California State Board of Parole, the San 
Diego State College Administration, and the Cali- 
fornia Corrections Institution at Tehachapi con- 
ducted a “‘college as a parole plan” experiment. 
The authors discuss the difficulties encountered 
in the program and the achievements to date. 


Alternatives to Conjugal Visiting.—Provisions 
for marital visits in United States penal and cor- 
rectional institutions are scant and seem likely to 
remain so. So reports Dr. Donald R. Johns, assist- 
ant superintendent of planning for the Washing- 
ton State Department of Institutions. He gives 
several reasons, ranging from administrative re- 
luctance to the unfavorable climate or stigma of 
frankly sexual meetings, and offers two alterna- 
tives—family visits and furloughs. He regards 
the furlough as responsive to a wide range of 
correctional objectives. 


expressions of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to 
be taken as an endorsement by the editors or the federal probation office of 
the views set forth. The editors may or may not agree with the articles 
appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to be deserving 


of consideration. 


Our Sick Jails 


By RICHARD A. MCGEE 
President, American Justice Institute, Sacramento, California* 


have condemned this old derelict of local 

government for decades on end, but the com- 
mon jail lives on with pathetically little change. 
Even when a new one comes into being, smelling 
of fresh paint and civic righteousness, it usually 
gets worse and worse until it also joins the ranks 
of what President Nixon’s Task Force on Prisoner 
Rehabilitation calls “the most glaringly inade- 
quate institution on the American correctional 
scene’’.! 

Nearly 50 years ago, Fishman called these in- 
stitutions “Crucibles of Crime.’ 

President Johnson’s Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Criminal Justice, in its report on 
Corrections,® points out with commendable dili- 
gence a bare handful of “Programs of Promise” 
out of 3,473 local jails in the country. 

Richard W. Velde, associate administrator of 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
of the U.S. Department of Justice, made this 
statement recently: 


havo. conde practitioners and scholars alike 


Jails are festering sores in the criminal justice sys- 
tem. There are no model jails anywhere; we know, we 
tried to find them. Almost nowhere are there rehabili- 
tative programs operated in conjunction with jails. It’s 
harsh to say, but the truth is that jail personnel are the 
most uneducated, untrained and poorly paid of all per- 
sonnel in the criminal justice system—and further- 
more, there aren’t enough of them. 

The result is what you would ‘expect, only worse. 
Jails are, without question, brutal, filthy, cesspools of 
crime—institutions which serve to brutalize and em- 
bitter men to prevent them from returning to a useful 
role in society.4 


Sheriff Michael H. Canlis, president of the 
National Sheriffs’ Association, said as recently 
as October 1970: 


It has been said that most (jails) are only human 
warehouses. We must ask ourselves, is merely keeping 
our prisoners secure, enough? 

f we content ourselves with maintaining nothing 
more than a human warehouse, we are not only per- 
petutating the so-called failure of an element in the 
system of criminal justice, but we might, to some de- 
gree, be responsible for a contribution for some of the 
increases in crime.°* 


I personally opened the Rikers Island Peni- 
tentiary in New York City as its first warden, and 


“Mr. McGee was administrator of the California Youth 
and Adult Corrections Agency from 1961 to 1967. From 
1944 to 1961 he was director of the California Department 
of Corrections. 


later, as deputy commissioner and for a time 
acting commissioner of the New York City De- 
partment of Correction, was responsible for the 
administration of all of New York City’s local 
lockups, detention prisons, and misdemeanant 
institutions. Since then I have inspected scores 
of local jails. 

Only a few months ago, at the request of the 
San Francisco Crime Committee, I visited the 
jails of that proud city. The committee has made 
its report and I shall not add to it here, except 
to say that some of the conditions observed in San 
Francisco’s new Hall of Justice Jail were shock- 
ing even to so jaded an eye as mine. 

In fairness, however, it must be added that in 
San Francisco, as in numerous other jurisdictions, 
it is virtually impossible to fix responsibility for 
the glaring and obvious inadequacies because 
control of the resources of the local government 
are so fragmented that when the chips are down 
the “buck” is usually on someone else’s desk. Then 
when the heat is off, the “buck” gets lost and 
nothing much happens until the next scandal hits 
the headlines. 

But let us set aside the scandals, the instances 
of mis-management and local political Indian- 
wrestling. Surely we don’t need another century 
of indictments to convince us that the local city 
and county jails as now organized and managed 
simply must be replaced by a more rational sys- 
tem. 

So, what can be done? 


Management of Law Offenders After Arrest 


First, let us discuss the larger problem, of 
which the jail is only the most visible part—visi- 
ble because it is a physical place peopled by 
public offenders and public employees. The total 
problem is not the jail alone, but the whole ag- 


1 “The Criminal Offender—What Should be Done?”’, Report of the 
President’s Task Force on Prisoner Rehabilitation, April 1970. 

2 Crucibles of Crime: A Shocking Story of American Jails. By Joseph 
F. Fishman. New York: Cosmopolis Press, 1923. Reprinted 1969 in 
“Series on Criminology, Law Enforcement and Social Problems,’’ No. 
35, Jails, Patterson-Smith, Publishers. 

% Task Force Report: Corrections, The President’s Commission on 


Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice, 1967, p. 53. 

* From The Correctional Trainer, Newsletter for Illinois Correctional 
Staff Training, Fall 1970, p. 109. 

5 The National Sheriff, publication of the National Sheriffs’ Associa- 
tion, October-November 1970. 
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glomeration of public services involved in the 
management of law offenders after arrest. 

The management problem involves all the parts 
of the criminal justice system—police, courts, 
prosecutors, defense attorneys, detention jails, 
probation services, and parole at the local level. 
Then there is the state government’s correctional 
system; and overlapping these the federal system. 
The total so-called “‘system” must deal with the 
whole gamut of illegal acts, from minor traffic 
infractions to the most heinous of felonious 
crimes. The persons who commit the offenses in- 
clude every imaginable kind of human being in 
the society—murderers, drunk drivers, prosti- 
tutes, thieves, forgers, mental cases, alcoholics, 
drug addicts, muggers, juveniles out of control, 
rioters, beggars—everybody is eligible if he gives 
cause to be arrested. 

As a practical matter, however, we find the 
local jail being occupied principally by drunks, 
addicts, and petty thieves. And as for the women, 
if the prostitutes were eliminated from the jail 
populations, most of the women’s quarters would 
be virtually empty most of the time. 

Based on a very rough estimate, about 7 per- 
cent of the 3 million persons, more or less, who 
pass through these jails each year are charged 
with or convicted of felonies, and 93 percent are 
misdemeanants. It can be seen readily enough 
that the problem of jail administration, aside 
from holding a few felons awaiting disposition by 
the courts, is that of managing a miscellaneous 
array of persons charged with or convicted of of- 
fenses of a relatively minor nature. Only a very 
few of these are incarcerated for periods of 6 
months to 1 year. A study of two large counties 
in California revealed that about one-third of the 
sentenced prisoners on a given day were serving 
terms of 30 days or less, one-third 1 month to 3 
months, and one-third over 90 days up to and 
including 1 year.® 

The question is often posed, what can be ac- 
complished toward treating, managing, or reha- 
bilitating persons who receive sentences of 30 
days or less. As has been pointed out, this only ac- 
counts for about one-third of misdemeanants who 
are sentenced. The same question might be asked 
about those who receive sentences of 30 to 90 days, 
who constitute another one-third. The group that 
we might well be most concerned about is the 
third that receives sentences of 3 months to 1 


© Task Force Report: Corrections. The President’s Commission on 
Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice, chapter 7, pp. 77-81. 
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year. What, also, of the substantial number of 
untried defendants presumed innocent under our 
law who may wait in jail for periods of 3 
months to a year or more while the judicial 
machinery unwinds, leading to the day when the 
judge can finally render his decision? In some 
metropolitan jurisdictions 60 percent or more of 
the daily jail population is made up of persons 
who are unsentenced. The warehousing practice is 
bad enough for the unsentenced, but it has no va- 
lidity whatsoever for those serving sentences. One 
month in jail may not seem long either to the 
judge or the sheriff, but to the prisoner it may be 
the longest 720 hours in his life, and just one of 
those hours could include the most damaging ex- 
perience in his lifetime. Contrariwise, short stays 
in jail are a way of life for thousands of deteri- 
orated middle-aged alcoholics and petty offenders. 
A 1963 study of some 7,000 inmates in five New 
York county penitentiaries showed that over 20 
percent were serving a term which was their 
tenth or more. 


Some Remedies 


The remedies for the deficiencies and abuses of 
the common jail are many. Some are relatively 
easy to find and can be applied by simple shifts 
in procedures. Others will require substantial 
changes in law and in administrative organization. 

Among the procedural changes which are avail- 
able, some of which are already in use in many 
jurisdictions, include: 

1. The use of citations instead of jail booking 
for selected cases at the time of apprehension. 

2. Release on “own recognizance” by the court 
at the time of arraignment by many of those un- 
able to post money bail as a guaranty of appear- 
ance in court when ordered to do so. 

3. Adoption of a policy by the courts of giving 
priority in court disposition to those in jail as 
opposed to those awaiting trial while out on bail. 

4. The use of short form or “quicky” presen- 
tence probation reports in misdemeanor cases, so 
that the judge may have information about each 
defendant which might have relevance to his de- 
cision to choose among such alternative disposi- 
tions as suspended sentence, supervised probation, 
fine, and length and type of jail sentence. 

5. Provision for payment of fines on the in- 
stallment plan in cases wherein the defendant is 
employed but does not have enough ready cash 
on the day when sentence is pronounced. 
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6. The use of work-furlough releases for em- 
ployable and reasonably reliable jail inmates. 

7. The use of parole and postinstitutional su- 
pervision for most jail inmates and especially for 
men with families who receive jail sentences of 
more than 60 days. 

8. Development of detoxification and rehabili- 
tation programs outside the jail system for 
chronic alcoholics. 

There is nothing either startling or new or il- 
legal in the above list of procedural practices. 
What is really startling to any taxpayer who is 
concerned about the effectiveness of his dollar is 
that the number of jurisdictions which exploit all 
of these practices to the fullest are almost non- 
existent. 

Assuming the same number of officers and the 
same degree of police vigilance and efficiency now 
existing, and assuming that the above practices 
were fully utilized, it is probable that the daily 
populations of the Nation’s local jails could be 
cut by as much as 50 percent without risk to the 
public safety. Then, it is fair to ask, why isn’t it 
being done? 

The reasons are not difficult to find. Some are 
so obvious they need only to be mentioned without 
elaboration. Others are more elusive. 


Administrative Problems 


The most apparent reason for inefficiency and 
ineptitude in jail management lies in the govern- 
mental organizational structure in which the jails 
are embedded. According to the President’s Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and Administration 
of Justice, there were at the last count (1965), 
3,473 local jails in this country. These were pro- 
jected to have by 1975 an average daily population 
of 178,000. If this population were evenly distri- 
buted, each jail would have each day only 51 in- 
mates. The fact, of course, is that hundreds of 
jails are mere lockups for a dozen or so and many 
of these are completely empty part of the time. 
In addition to the city and county jails there are 
thousands of police lockups in our towns and 
hamlets which are little more than cages. On the 
opposite end of the size distribution, we see great 
metropolitan facilities like those in Chicago, Los 
Angeles, and New York City, which number their 
inmates in the thousands. They are uniformly 


7 Illinois Jails, Challenge and Opportunity for the 1970’s. A Summary 
of a 400-page Report by Hans W. Mattick and Ronald P. Sweet, based 
on The Illinois Jails Survey of 1967-68, conducted by the Center for 
Studies in Criminal Justice, The Law School, University of Chicago. 


overcrowded, impersonal, undermanned, and un- 
derprogrammed. 

Seven hundred sixty-two, or 22 percent of all 
local jails, are a part of city government, and 
with rare exceptions these are operated by the 
municipal police. Except for inertia and vested 
interest, there is no logical reason for the munici- 
pal police to run any jail where offenders are 
confined for more than 48 or 72 hours to permit 
delivery in court and transfer to a county or 
regional jail. This is especially obvious in a place 
like Sacramento, California, where the county de- 
tention jail and the police jail are located on the 
same city block, or in San Francisco, where the 
sheriff’s jail and the city police jail are on the 
sixth and fifth floors respectively of the Hall of 
Justice. 

The most common practice is for local jails to 
be a part of county government and to be oper- 
ated by the county sheriff. Twenty-five hundred 
and forty-seven, or 73.3 percent of all local jails, 
are so managed. A few jurisdictions, like New 
York City and Denver, Colorado, have city-county 
governments, with the jails operated by an ad- 
ministrator appointed by the mayor or the board 
of supervisors. At the 1965 count, there were 149 
such jails or city prisons and only 15 were oper- 
ated by state governments. 

A revealing survey of the jails of Illinois was 
made recently by the Center for Studies in 
Criminal Justice, the Law School, University of 
Chicago.? Of the 160 jails studied, 101 were 
county-operated and 59 were city jails. Even 
worse, of the 13 very large jails, four were city 
and nine county. In California, as of September 
26, 1968, there were 27,325 prisoners in local 
jails and camps. Of these, 2,151, or about 814 
percent, were in city-operated facilities. This per- 
centage had dropped from about 22 percent in 
1960. 

Municipal police forces have trouble enough en- 
forcing the law and keeping the peace in the cities 
without expecting them also to be either expert 
or very much interested in managing local jails 
with all the challenges presented by their diverse 
inhabitants and the ever present potentialities for 
crisis and scandal inherent even in the best of 
them. 

It appears, then, that there is substantial move- 
ment away from the practice of placing the jail 
management function under the city police. This 
begins to tidy up the administrative picture 
somewhat, but moves only a short step toward 


more rational and efficient systems of preadjudica- 
tion, detention, and correctional programs pro- 
vided by local government. 

There is no real agreement in concept or prac- 
tice at this time as to how services for corrections 
at the local levels of government are best organ- 
ized and managed. In Vermont and Connecticut 
the jails are under state jurisdiction. In New 
York City, with its “Home Rule” Charter, there 
is no county sheriff and the city’s detention jails 
and institutions for sentenced misdemeanants are 
administered by a Department of Correction 
headed by a Commissioner appointed by the 
Mayor. In San Diego County, California, the 
sheriff runs the jail for pretrial detention and a 
separate Department of County Camps, headed 
by an administrator appointed by the County 
Board of Supervisors, operates the facilities for 
most of the sentenced misdemeanants. 

Other patterns involve regional jail districts 
comprised of two or more counties, or contractual 
relations between adjoining jurisdictions, in 
which one county serves another for some kinds 
of prisoners on a cost reimbursement basis. 

Most of these joint operations are fraught with 
very real problems of transportation, funding for 
building construction, and petty political friction. 

In the preceding discussion of local jails, we 
have been speaking exclusively about such insti- 
tutions for the care and confinement of adult men 
and women. These appear to have developed 
historically largely as unwanted appendages of 
agencies charged with the jurisdiction’s police 
power. However, with the movement of popula- 
tion to the cities, county sheriffs have been losing 
more and more of their direct enforcement func- 
tions to the city police. As a result, the county 
jails have tended to become a larger share of each 
sheriff’s patronage empire, and hence a function 
he is less willing to relinquish. The prison systems 
of the state governments have been used tradition- 
ally mostly for the more serious and more persist- 
ent convicted felons. In some states they may also 
accept sentenced misdemeanants of certain clas- 
ses, especially women. But even with nearly 
200,000 prisoners in state prisons, the lion’s share 
of the day-to-day prisoner traffic is still in the 
local jails. 


A Different Pattern for Juveniles 


Parallel with this development in the adult 
offender field, we have seen different patterns in 
the delivery systems of services for juvenile of- 
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fenders. Just as confinement and treatment pro- 
grams for adults have tended to grow out of the 
police function, the juvenile services have emerged 
from the judicial function. This is because pro- 
bation services originated in the courts. Deten- 
tion halls and probation supervision for wards of 
the juvenile courts are more often than not ad- 
juncts of the judicial rather than the executive 
branch of local government. 

In spite of the division of the management of 
detention facilities for adults and juveniles be- 
tween the sheriffs and the probation departments 
in most counties, probation services for both adult 
and juvenile offenders are combined in the local 
probation department in most jurisdictions. Here, 
again, we find every conceivable kind of variation 
of organization, of policy development, of control 
over employees, and of financial support. 

A few examples support this point. In Califor- 
nia, each county has a probation department with- 
in the court system, serving both juveniles and 
adults, except in two counties. In Los Angeles 
County, the head of this largest county probation 
department in the State is appointed by and re- 
ports to the board of supervisors, not to the 
courts. Stranger still, in some counties he is ap- 
pointed by the judge of the juvenile court, even 
though there are usually more adults than juve- 
niles in the total caseload. In Wisconsin, proba- 
tion and parole services are in the State Division 
of Corrections except in Milwaukee. In Washing- 
ton State, adult probation is combined with the 
state parole system and is under the State Divis- 
ion of Institutions, but juvenile probation is under 
the juvenile courts, with some state financial aid 
provided. New York State has just created a uni- 
fied state department of probation, but with typi- 
cal illogic, has separated it from the State Depart- 
ment of Correction. 

Viewed by anyone outside the correctional field 
who is possessed of the most elementary sense of 
administrative order and common logic, the ways 
in which we in this country organize our resources 
to deal with millions of law breakers, from the 
point of arrest on, must look as if it were designed 
by a madman with the advice of Public Enemy 
No. 1. 


What Needs To Be Done 


The time must come soon for concerned and 
responsible public officials to review this organi- 
zational “weed patch” with a view of making 
some sense out of it—sense to the taxpayer, even 
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if not to all the vested interests, ideological hang- 
ups, traditions, and political bickering over power 
and sources of money. 

That so little movement has taken place in the 
last century might make the problem seem hope- 
less if it were not for some contemporary develop- 
ments. Without elaboration out of scale with the 
scope of this article, some of these are worth 
mentioning. 

The first is a growing concern about the 
Nation’s unbalanced tax structure. We argue that 
crime and the treatment of offenders are essen- 
tially a local problem, but the tax bases of the 
cities and counties grow weaker and weaker in 
comparison with those of state governments and 
the Federal Government. We must either find 
ways to feed state and federal moneys back to the 
local units of government or the higher levels of 
government must assume more of the burden for 
rendering direct services. “Correctional” services 
have always been at the end of the parade—be- 
hind health, hospitals, welfare, transportation, 
and education in these fiscal adjustments. Weak 
though recent efforts toward state subsidies and 
federal aid in this field have been, there are en- 
couraging signs that our political leaders are 
beginning to recognize the problem. 

Another hopeful sign is the increasing number 
of states which are developing stronger state de- 
partments of corrections, headed by competent 
administrators. This, coupled with stronger career 
services and better educated professionals at the 
journeyman and middle-management levels, can- 
not help but bring more pressure from within 
toward sounder organization and better perform- 
ance. 

It is also encouraging to note the interest 
shown last year by President Nixon in the ap- 
pointment of a White House Task Force on Pris- 
oner Rehabilitation, the statements of concern by 
Chief Justice Warren E. Burger, and the Ameri- 
can Bar Association’s recent establishment of a 
Commission on Correctional Facilities and Ser- 
vices. 

The anxiety of the average citizen about the 
crime and delinquency problem generally must 
inevitably put the whole system on its mettle. All 
the participants in the administration of criminal 
justice are creatures of government. They must 
begin to produce, or perish. 

If we would attempt to think logically about 
some portion of the “Justice System,” such as the 
jails, we ought to come to some conclusions as to 


how to divide the total task among mutually sup- 
portive entities in the system without doing vio- 
lence to our constitutional law and our established 
form of government. 

We must start out, then, by calling to mind our 
doctrine of the separation of powers among the 
judicial, executive, and legislative branches. Fifst, 
let us consider the role of the judiciary with par- 
ticular reference to developments in the super- 
vision of convicted persons placed on probation. 
It seemed sensible enough for the trial court 
judge in a one-man court with one or two pro- 
bation officers, to appoint these persons as func- 
tionaries of his office to make presentence inves- 
tigations and to report to him from time to time 
on how a handful of probationers were doing. But 
now, with most of our population concentrated in 
great metropolitan complexes, this arrangement 
is as archaic as a one-cow dairy. In Los Angeles 
County, for example, the Probation Department 
has some 4,000 employees, administers an annual 
budget of $53 million, runs 30 detention facilities 
for juveniles, and supervises a caseload of adults 
and juveniles of 41,000 persons. 

The decision to grant or revoke probation is and 
should no doubt continue to be a judicial function, 
but the operation of the probation department is 
as clearly an executive function as is the city 
police department or the operation of the state 
prison system. Accordingly, except in those rural 
counties with one-man courts, we must conclude 
that the administration of probation should be an 
executive function and a unit of state or county 
government. Except for the historical develop- 
ment of the services, there is no more logic in 
having the judge administer the probation service 
than there is for him to run the jails and prisons 
to which he commits defendants. If it is logical 
for the courts to administer large correctional 
(probation) programs, why then should we not 
suggest that the jails for adult offenders are as 
rational a component of court administration as 
detention halls for juveniles? 

Looking at the question in another way, one 
might inquire why the sheriff or other police of- 
ficial should not administer the probation services 
with just as much logic as supports the notion that 
he is best fitted to manage the jails. If we persist 
in mixing the judicial roles of the courts with 
functions which are clearly executive, we may be 
running the risk of raising constitutional ques- 
tions of jurisdiction. 

The President’s Commission on Law Enforce- 
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ment and Administration of Justice, commenting 
on this issue, says: ‘ 

Most jails continue to be operated by law enforcement 
officials. The basic police mission of apprehending of- 
fenders usually leaves little time, commitment, or ex- 
pertise for the development of rehabilitative programs, 
although notable exceptions demonstrate that jails can 
indeed be settings for correctional treatment. Many 
law enforcement officials, particularly those admin- 
istering large and professionalized forces, have advo- 
cated transfer of jails to correctional control. 

The most compelling reason for making this change 
is the opportunity it offers to integrate the jails with 
the total corrections network, to upgrade them, and to 
use them in close coordination with both institution 
and community-based correctional services. As long as 
jails are operated by law enforcement officials, no mat- 
ter how enlightened, it will be more difficult to trans- 
form them into correctional centers. As a major step 
toward reform, jails should be placed under the control 
of correctional authorities who are able to develop the 
needed program services. The trend should be away 
from the isolated jail and toward an integrated but 
diversified system of correctional facilities.® 


A dispassionate view of the best possible way 
to organize the criminal justice system cannot 
but lead to the conclusion that there are three 
major groups of functions, each requiring dif- 
ferent emphasis, different attitudes, and different 
professional training and occupational skills. In 
skeletal outline, they are as follows: 


The Police 
Direct prevention and peace keeping 
Detection and apprehension 
The Courts, including prosecution and defense 
Application of the law 
Judgmental disposition 
The Correctional Agencies 
Presentence investigation and community 
supervision of probationers and parolees 
Management and control of defendants await- 
ing adjudication (jails and juvenile halls) 
Management of residential facilities and pro- 
grams for all committed offenders (jails, pris- 
ons, correctional schools, and halfway houses) 


If the above is a rational division of functions, 
it is clear that each political jurisdiction, be it a 
state or a county or a regional district within a 
state, should establish the equivalent of a depart- 
ment of corrections, which would be responsible 


8 Task Force Report: Corrections, President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Justice, 1967, p. 79. 
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Professional people in the community know the jail. They bear 


for the management of all offenders under its 
jurisdiction, whether accused or convicted, and 
whether incarcerated or under community super- 
vision. 

This would mean: First, that the courts should 
relinquish administrative direction of probation 
services. 

Second, that jails and camps for adult offenders 
must be removed from the administrative direc- 
tion of police agencies. 

Third, that in jurisdictions (usually counties) 
with too small a population to operate efficiently, 
they must either combine into regional districts 
or turn the functions over to state government. 

Fourth, that the unrealistic administrative 
dichotomy between youth and adult correctional 
programs existing in many local jurisdictions be 
discontinued. 

Fifth, that to encourage these changes and to 
ensure equality of treatment throughout the sys- 
tem, both the state governments and the Federal 
Government must provide financial assistance 
based upon adherence to decent standards. 

“Equal Justice Under Law” are noble words 
engraved in marble over the entrance to the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. If we really believe in this great 
democratic concept, we can hardly continue to tol- 
erate the spectacle of a mental case charged with 
disorderly conduct sitting naked on the concrete 
floor of a bare isolation cell in a local jail while 
in another jurisdiction he would be in a hospital. 

It is equally incongruous for a minion of organ- 
ized crime charged with felonious assault to be 
walking the streets free on bail while scores of 
minor but indigent offenders sit idly in over- 
crowded jails awaiting court disposition. 

Finally, it is not enough to say that the local 
jail as we know it is a failure—it is a scandal! 
All the palliatives and all the uncoordinated ef- 
forts at patching up the present system will con- 
tinue to fail. Basic reorganization of the whole 
structure for managing offenders at the local 
levels of government is required. Nothing less 
will do! 


a responsibility to the community. The community is the responsibility 
of the public. And the public is the boss of the sheriff. Therein lies 
the chain of action which can lead to excision of the infectious jail 


as a source of community contamination.—MyYRL E. ALEXANDER 
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Why Prisoners Riot 


BY VERNON Fox, PH.D. 
Chairman, Department of Criminology, Florida State University, Tallahassee 


mation as to why prisoners riot defies most 

standard methods of gathering data on 
human behavior. Official reports and most articles 
on the subject focus on overcrowding, poor ad- 
ministration, insufficient financial support, politi- 
cal interference, lack of professional leadership, 
ineffective or nonexistent treatment programs, 
disparities in sentencing, poor and unjust parole 
policies, enforced idleness of prisoners, obsolete 
physical plant, and a small group of hard-core and 
intractable prisoners.! Psychological viewpoints 
focus on aggression and acting-out personalities 
in the prison population.” Yet, while all the condi- 
tions mentioned in the sociological approaches 
exist in most prisons, the majority have not ex- 
perienced riot. Further, all major prisons hold 
aggressive, hostile, and acting-out people. This 
leads to concern as to why these factors have been 
identified as causes of riot when riots have occur- 
red in a small minority of prisons. 

An examination of official reports following 
riots discloses a similar propensity for generali- 
ties and platitudes regarding causes of riots. 
These same conditions are consistently identified 
as causes of riots almost everywhere. The purpose 
of official reports, of course, is political in the 
sense that they give assurance to the general 
public after a riot that the remaining power 
structure in the prison has analyzed the causes, 
taken corrective measures, and merits the confi- 
dence of the public in that their interests will be 
protected. Investigating committees from gov- 
ernors’ offices, legislatures, or other political di- 
rections seek simplistic answers that seem to 
structure their interpretations in accordance with 
the best interests of their own identifications. Re- 
interpretation of the situation has to occur 
frequently. Sometimes, the focus is on the predis- 
posing causes, such as poor morale among inmates 
fostered by poor food or injudicious or misunder- 
stood paroling policies. Sometimes, it is more 
aimed at the precipitating causes, such as a con- 


Piet: valid, consistent, and reliable infor- 


1 A succinct and comprehensive review of the literature is found in 
Clarence Schrag, ‘“‘The Sociology of Prison Riots,’’ Proceedings of the 
American Correcti LA iation, 1960, New York, 1961, pp. 136-146. 

2 For example, see the late Dr. Ralph Banay’s excellent articles on 
causes of riots in The New York Times, July 26, 1959, sec. VI, p. 8; 
August 9, 1959, sec. VI, p. 2; August 16, 1959, sec. VI, p. 72. 
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frontation between an officer and some inmates. 
Sometimes, it has been explained as an attempted 
mass escape that the administration successfully 
contained. 

Many consultants who are invited from outside 
the jurisdiction as impartial experts tend to pro- 
tect the person or group who invited them, which 
is ethical and logical. Diplomatic writing is a 
consultant’s art. Other consultants invited from 
outside generally are not sufficiently well ac- 
quainted with the nuances and underlying intri- 
cacies of the power structure to understand as 
well as they might all the factors entering into a 
local situation. Whether the governor or the 
legislative committee chairman of an opposite 
political party was the source of the invitation 
seems to make a difference in the tone of the re- 
port. An impartial investigator must be aware of 
the political climate and what will and what will 
not be accepted in some political settings. Some 
reports have been rejected by political leaders, 
others have been used for political purposes, 
while many have just been shelved. In any case, 
the use of these reports for finding the real causes 
of riots must be tempered pending corroboration 
from other sources. Frequently, though, these re- 
ports may set the tone for further interpretation 
by the news media, political leaders, and writers 
of documentaries. 

Identifying the causes of riot, then, is tenuous 
when official reports or statements after the riot 
are considered alone. Clearer vision can be ob- 
tained from news reports written during the riot. 
In decreasing order of validity and reliability, the 
materials that comprise this presentation are 
from (1) news stories during 20 serious riots 
since 1940 as reported in The New York Times 
during the action, (2) this writer’s experience 
during the Michigan prison riot in 1952, (3) 
lengthy discussions with inmates involved in four 
prison riots, (4) conversations with prison per- 
sonnel involved in seven prison riots, (5) litera- 
ture concerning prison riots, (6) official reports 
and official statements after the riot, and (7) 
general literature on aggression, civil disturban- 
ces, and violence. 
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Causes must be divided into predisposing causes 
and precipitating causes. Just as in civil dis- 
obedience, there has to be a “readiness” to riot. 
Then, there has to be a “trigger.” Too frequently, 
the predisposing causes have been used as causes 
for prison riots and the precipitating causes have 
been identified as causes for civil disorder. Neither 
is a cause, in itself. The total social situation, 
with emphasis on the interaction or lack of it 
between dominant people and subjugated people, 
either in the prison or in the ghetto, must be 
evaluated to determine why people riot. It can- 
not be based simplistically in overcrowding, politi- 
cal interference, lack of treatment programs, or 
any other simple answer. 


Patterns of Riot 


The way to make a bomb is to build a strong 
perimeter and generate pressure inside. Similarly, 
riots occur in prisons where oppressive pressures 
and demands are generated in the presence of 
strong custodial containment. Riots are reported 
more frequently from custodially oriented prisons. 
Even the riot in 1962 in the progressive and 
relatively relaxed District of Columbia Youth 
Center at Lorton, Virginia, involved suppression, 
real or imagined, of the Black Muslims. 

Riots are spontaneous—not planned—detonated 
by a spontaneous event. The inmates know who 
has the weapons and who has the force. The in- 
- mates know that no administration ever has to 
negotiate with them. Planned disturbances end 
in sitdown strikes, slowdowns, hunger strikes, 
and self-inflicted injury. Escapes do not begin 
with disturbances unless they are planned as a 
distraction, though the disturbance may end in 
escape attempts. The spontaneous event that 
detonates the riot may be almost anything from a 
fight in the yard that expands, someone heaving 
a tray in the dining hall, to a homosexual tricking 
a new Officer to open his cell, as happened in the 
Michigan riot in 1952. Violent riots must happen 
spontaneously. Otherwise, they would not happen. 
There has to be pressure, though, that builds up 
the predisposition or readiness to riot and a spon- 
taneous precipitating event to trigger or detonate 
the riot. 

Riots tend to pattern in five stages, four during 
the riot and one afterward. First, there is a 
period of undirected violence like the exploding 
bomb. Secondly, inmate leaders tend to emerge 
and organize around them a group of ringleaders 
who determine inmate policy during the riot. 


Thirdly, a period of interaction with prison au- 
thority, whether by negotiation or by force, as- 
sists in identifying the alternatives available for 
the resolution of the riot. Fourthly, the surrender 
of the inmates, whether by negotiation or by 
force, phases out the violent event. Fifthly, and 
most important from the political viewpoint, the 
investigations and administrative changes restore 
order and confidence in the remaining power 
structure by making “constructive changes” to 
regain administrative control and to rectify the 
undesirable situation that produced the riot. 

The first stage of the riot is characterized by an 
event that triggered the unbridled violence. The 
first stage is disorganized among the prisoners 
and, too frequently, among the prison staff as 
well. It is at this point that custodial force could 
alter the course of the riot but, in most instances, 
custody is caught by surprise and without ade- 
quate preparation so that there is little or no 
custodial reaction other than containment. As a 
result, the riot pattern is permitted by default to 
move to the second stage. 

The second stage is when inmate leaders emerge 
and the administrative forces become organized. 
Inmate leaders who emerge from this violence 
are people who remain emotionally detached suffi- 
ciently so that they lend stability to the inmate 
group. They “don’t panic.” They ‘‘keep their cool.” 
As a result, they attract around them lesser in- 
mate leaders or “ringleaders” who, similarly, do 
not panic but need to be dependent upon ‘“‘the 
boss.” In this manner, an inmate leader can 
gather around him probably two to six “lieu- 
tenants,” each with some delegated authority, 
such as watching hostages, preparing demands, 
and maintaining discipline in the rest of the in- 
mate group. Further, the inmate leader, like most 
political leaders, takes a ‘“middle-of-the-road” 
position where he can moderate the extremes and 
maintain communication. In a prison riot, some 
inmates want to kill the hostages. Other inmates 
want to give up and surrender to the adminis- 
tration. The inmate leader controls these two 
extremes in a variety of ways and stabilizes the 
group into a position in the center. 

The third stage is a period of interaction be- 
tween inmates and prison officials. It has taken 
several forms, though they can be classified 
generally into (1) negotiation and (2) force or 
threat of force. No administration has to negoti- 
ate with prisoners, but the chances for negotiation 
are greater when the prisoners hold hostages. The 
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chances for force or threat of force are greater 
when the prisoners do not have hostages. In either 
case, the decision on the part of the inmates to 
surrender is subject to the general principles of 
group dynamics. When the inmate group is co- 
hesive and their morale is good, the prisoners will 
maintain the riot situation, whether faced with 
force or negotiation. When the group cohesion 
begins to disintegrate by some inmates wanting 
to surrender, others wanting to retaliate, and the 
leadership wanting to maintain the status quo, 
the administration may manipulate it for an early 
surrender. This disintegration of group cohesion 
may be promoted by negotiation or by force or 
threat of force, depending upon the situation. In 
case of negotiation, the group cohesion is di- 
minished by the administration’s demonstrated 
willingness to negotiate and by the personality of 
the official negotiators who convey a feeling of 
trust and confidence. The group can be disinte- 
grated, also, by gas, rifle fire, and artillery shell- 
ing, all of which have been used recently in 
American prison riots. The less destructive ap- 
proach, of course, is to await disintegration of 
cohesion by periods of inaction that places strain 
to hold the group together on the leadership by 
fatigue and impatience. Faced with this situation, 
the leadership frequently has to look for an 
honorable way out of a disintegrating situation. 

The fourth stage, or surrender, may be the in- 
mates’ giving up after being gassed and shot at 
or they may surrender in an orderly way either 
after force or threat of force or by negotiation. 
Political interference at the wrong time in the 
prison riot can affect the total situation in terms 
of negotiation, surrender, and subsequent investi- 
gations and administrative decisions. 

The fifth stage, that of investigations, consoli- 
dation of the remaining power structure, per- 
sonnel and policy changes followed by political 
fall-out, is really the most important stage, since 
it sets policy for the prison and the system for 
years to come. Editorials and news commentators 
suggest solutions and interpretations. Adminis- 
trators have to respond satisfactorily to pressures 
from interest groups. This is why “get tough” 
policies become important after riots, even though 
they tend to intensify the problems. 

Riots do not occur in prisons or correctional 
institutions with exceedingly high morale. Neither 

3 David L. Lange, Robert K. Baker, and Sandra J. Ball, Violence 


and the Media. Washington, D.C.: United States Government Printing 
Office, November 1969, p. 614. 


4 Gresham M. Sykes, The Society of Captives. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1958, p. 144. 


do they occur in prisons where the morale is so 
low that the prisoners endure penal oppression 
in a docile manner or break their own legs and cut 
their own heel tendons. Riots occur in prisons 
where inmates have medium to high morale and 
where some conflict appears in the staff, probably 
between treatment and custodial philosophies, 
and probably when the program is in a state of 
transition from one type of procedures and ob- 
jectives to another. 

Riots occur in prisons where there is a tenuous 
balance between controlling behavior and chang- 
ing behavior. If there is a full commitment to 
either, riots do not occur. The riot itself, however, 
results in a political decision to control behavior. 
Consequently, the behavior changing in treatment 
forces always loses in a riot, at least in the im- 
mediate future. 

There is also a direct relationship between news 
coverage by the mass media and the incidence of 
demonstrations, riots, and civil disturbances.* 
This is one reason why riots tend to cluster in 
terms of time. 

One of the factors that contributed to the 
prison insurrections of 1952 was the decision of 
the administration to reverse the drift toward 
greater inmate control.* Abuses of official rules 
were curbed, preferential treatment for favored 
prisoners was eliminated, and the social svstem 
of the prison was “reformed” in the direction of 
the image of what the free community thought a 
maximum-security institution should be. 


During the Riot 


Guidelines for action during the riot are im- 
portant. The custodial staff is frequently un- 
trained and the administration is just as 
frequently caught by surprise. Action during the 
riot has to be planned ahead of time and modi- 
fied according to the situation. 

During the first stage of a riot, the disorganized 
inmates could well be effectively faced with force. 
As a matter of fact, most riots appear to have 
been vulnerable to custodial force in the early 
stages because of the disorganization on the side 
of the inmates. If disorganization occurs on both 
sides, however, then the riot cannot be contained 
early. Immediate custodial action could have al- 
tered the course of several riots. The lack of 
training, preparation, or even expectation of riot 
has resulted in disorganization on both sides for 
hours. 


During the second stage, after the inmates have 
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organized and their leadership begins to emerge, 
there is the question as to whether force should 
be used. No prison administration ever needs to 
negotiate with rioting prisoners. The prisoners 
know this. If hostages are held, then negotiation 
becomes a real possibility, depending upon other 
factors. If the inmates holding the hostages are 
young, reformatory-type people with short sen- 
tences and have not already demonstrated their 
capability to kill, if they are psychiatric patients 
who cannot organize into a team, or if their 
majority can see parole sometime in the future, 
then negotiation is not necessary. In the Michigan 
riot of 1952, the decision to negotiate was not 
made until after the files of the inmates holding 
the hostages in 15-block had been reviewed. In 
that situation, negotiation was apparently the 
only way to save the lives of the hostages. This 
was supported by subsequent reports by inmates, 
nationally known clincial psychologists, and con- 
sultants brought in for impartial investigation. 

The third stage of the riot is determined by the 
nature of the situation. If no hostages are held 
or if the prisoners holding hostages are not hard- 
core intractables with nothing to lose, then force 
or threat of force is appropriate. If the hostages 
are considered to be in serious danger, the ad- 
ministration is placed in a real dilemma in deter- 
mining action because lives have to be considered 
in relation to public and internal reaction and 
consequences. If waiting for fatigue to reduce 
the cohesion of the rebellious inmate group will 
accomplish the objective, then force is not neces- 
sary. 

The fourth stage of the riot is the surrender. 
The regaining of custodial control is all that is 
needed. Any further action beyond the basic need 
has to be for public consumption or for the satis- 
faction of the prison administration. 

The fifth stage of the riot is the aftermath 
where investigations, reinterpretations, and 
scapegoats are involved. There is not much the 
prison administration can do about this because 
the real power lies in the political structure. Free 
movement of newsmen and free access to informa- 
tion, both inmates and staff, is the only logical 
approach to take during this period. In this way, 
the administration can demonstrate that it is 


5 See George E. Berkley, The Democratic Policeman. Boston: Beacon 


Press, 1969. 

6 For suggested curricula, see Vernon Fox, Guideli for Correcti l 
Programs in Community and Junior Colleges, American Association of 
Junior Colleges, Washington, D.C., 1969, and “The University Curricu- 
lum in Corrections,’ FEDERAL PROBATION, September 1959. Also see 
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tional Manpower and Training, Washington, D.C., 1968. 
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attempting to hide nothing, that it recognizes it 
has problems, and is openly and honestly seeking 
the best solutions. 

In summary, official reaction to riot is depend- 
ent upon the situation. As in judo, the reaction is 
determined by the action of the adversary. No 
negotiation is needed where no hostages are held 
or where they might be held by short-term pris- 
oners not considered to be dangerous. Out-waiting 
might be an approach in doubtful situations. An 
overshow of force is becoming decreasingly effec- 
tive in American society and it invites unneces- 
sary derision from some segments of the public. 


Administrative Do’s and Don’ts 


Discretion, rather than negotiation or force, is 
at issue while handling a riot. A basic principle 
of police work or any other type of social control 
in a democratic society is to use the minimum 
amount of force and destruction needed to accom- 
plish the objectives.® 

Discretion is based on knowledge. Consequently, 
the first approach for a correctional administrator 
to improve his program is to increase the educa- 
tional level of his staff by more selective recruit- 
ment and by inservice training. In modern 
democratic society, inservice training should be 
directed toward the social and behavioral sciences. 
This can be achieved by bringing neighboring 
junior colleges and universities into the educa- 
tional program of the prison.* An understanding 
and knowledgeable prison staff from the custodial 
employee to the warden is important in the dis- 
cretionary or decision-making process. It is this 
staff that determines whether a confrontation oc- 
curs or is avoided and, if it occurs, how it will be 
handled or accommodated. This is why they need 
to know social problems, personality development 
and problems, criminology and correctional pro- 
cedures, as well as the law, particularly as it re- 
lates to civil rights. 

The correctional officer is the key to riot pre- 
vention, although a rough and harsh custodial 
lieutenant, captain, or deputy warden can use 
policies and behavior to neutralize the good work 
of a hundred officers. The entire custodial force 
has to be treatment-oriented, just as the entire 
treatment staff has to be aware of custodial prob- 
lems, in order to emerge with an effective correc- 
tional program. 


Readiness to riot results from the predisposing 
causes, such as bad food, oppressive custodial 
discipline, sadistic staff quick to write disciplinary 
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charges against inmates, and general punitive at- 
titude by administration and line personnel. The 
precipitating cause that “triggers” the riot is 
very seldom the real cause. As previously men- 
tioned, a bomb is made by constructing a strong 
perimeter or casing and generating pressure 
inside. It blows at its weakest point, but it has 
to be detonated. The detonation is not the ‘“‘cause” 
of the explosion, although it “triggered”’ it. 

During the riot, the inmates want to smash the 
system that keeps them hopeless, anonymous, and 
in despair, and they will destroy at random.’ They 
become so alienated from society that they regard 
violence as right and proper. Good treatment 
programs and an accepting custodial staff tend 
to reduce this problem. A relaxed atmosphere in 
a prison that avoids this alienation is most im- 
portant for the eventual correctional objective 
and to avoid riots. 

How to achieve a relaxed atmosphere is some- 
times difficult for the administrator because it 
appears that he is “taking sides.’’ Custodial per- 
sonnel are generally concerned with good disci- 
pline, which is sometimes interpreted as “nipping 
problems in the bud” and is translated into 
overreaction to minor offenses and oppressive 
custodial control. Many treatment personnel, on 
the other hand, are in a relaxed atmosphere be- 
cause it tends to lower the inmates’ defenses and 
permit casework and psychotherapy to be better 
achieved. The inmates, of course, find the relaxed 
atmosphere more comfortable, so they favor it. 
This places the treatment staff “on the side of 
the inmates,” although for different reasons. It 
is sometimes difficult for an administrator to in- 
terpret to the custodial staff the reasons for pro- 
moting a relaxed atmosphere in the prison. This 
is another reason for providing education and 
inservice training in behavior and social problems 
to all staff. 

Good food, plentiful and well prepared, is im- 
portant to maintaining a prison. Napoleon’s 
famous remark that an army marches on its 
stomach could be applied to any group of men. 
Food becomes a primary source of pleasure to 
men deprived of many of the comforts of normal 
life. Consequently, the prison administration can- 
not realistically compute food costs on the basis 
of nutritional needs alone. The emotional needs 
are important. An institutional program can make 
a lot of mistakes if it has a good kitchen that pro- 


7 “Violence and Corrections,” The Correctional Trainer, Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale, Vol. I, No. 4, Spring 1970, pp. 56-91. 


vides plenty of food. Conversely, food is a tangible 
item on which can be focused all the discontents 
and deprivations of the prison. Many riots have 
begun in or near the dining room. Food simply 
becomes a tangible substitute target for other 
complaints. Consequently, an administrator 
should spend a little extra time and effort to find 
a good steward to handle food services and pay 
special attention to the food budget. 

Despite the other abuses, riots do not occur in 
prisons that are essentially run by inmates. There 
are some Southern prisons where selected in- 
mates carry guns and guard other inmates. All 
the generalities attributed to riot causation exist, 
but no riots have occurred in these prisons. This 
is because the inmate leaders have a vested in- 
terest in the status quo and will protect it. 

Inmate leadership is present in all prisons, as 
leadership is present in all groups of people. 
The constructive use of inmate leadership is 
an obvious way to avoid riots. Some type of in- 
mate self-government that involves honest and 
well supervised elections of inmate representa- 
tives to discuss problems, make recommendations 
and, perhaps, even take some responsibilities from 
the administration could be helpful. Possibilities 
might be some control of those activities related 
to formalized inmate activities like manuscripts 
sent to potential publishers, pricing hobbycraft 
items for sale, or processing inmate activities 
like Alcoholics Anonymous or chess clubs. In an 
era when movements to unionize prisoners ap- 
pear, such as in West Germany and Sweden, and 
when litigation initiated by inmates result in 
court rulings that change conditions and pro- 
cedures within the prisons, it is in the interest of 
the administration to know the inmates’ thinking 
and their action. In any case, downward com- 
munication is not enough. 

The pattern could be taken from student 
government functioning under a university ad- 
ministration. It could be taken from a civilian 
government operating under military occupation 
by the victors after a war, such as those civilian 
governments in Germany and Japan after World 
War II. The pattern in the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons and some other systems has been the in- 
mate council, where elected inmates discuss prob- 
lems and appropriate policies with the prison 
administration, making recommendations and 
suggestions. A suggestion box system for inmates 
might be instituted if other approaches appear to 
be too innovative. Regardless of how it is or- 
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ganized, it should promote upward and downward 
communication between inmates and prison ad- 
ministration and it should provide the inmate 
leadership with a vested interest in the status 
quo. 

In summary, good communication can avoid the 
predisposing causes of riot. Whether by inmate 
council, inmate self-government programs, sug- 
gestion boxes, or free up-and-down communica- 
tion of any type, knowledge by the inmate leader- 
ship of situations and their reasons can eliminate 
most predisposing causes. Establishment of the 
therapeutic community where inmates take re- 
sponsibility for the improvement of other inmates, 
such as in the Provo Experiment in Utah in 1958- 
1964, the Minnesota State Training School at Red 


Wing, and some other places, would also provide 
a vested interest for the inmates in the institu- 
tion and its program, as well as a constructive 
attitude. Raising the educational level of the 
prison staff, especially the correctional officers, 
would reduce the predisposing causes. Their bet- 
ter understanding of personality development and 
social problems would provide them with the 
capacity for discretion that would, in turn, reduce 
the precipitating causes. Prison riots can be 
eliminated when upward and downward communi- 
cation, combined with discretionary use of au- 
thority, reduces the probability of serious 
confrontation that should not have to occur in a 
democratic society. 


Probation and Corrections in the Seventies 


By DAvip P. MACPHERSON 
Probation Director II, Los Angeles County Probation Department 


terribly optimistic that our society will be 

able to face up to many of the crises of 
our times. Will our Nation be able to move toward 
an integrated society, stated as the only viable 
alternative by the National Advisory Commission 
on Civil Disorders? 


Can our society move toward understanding 
between the generations? Can we provide means 
for young people to exert meaningful influence 
short of violence and revolutionary action? The 
significance of youth involvement has_ been 
stressed by two recent publications: the October 
1969 issue of Information Review, a bulletin 
from the National Commission on Crime and De- 
linquency, and the final report of the National 
Commission on the Causes and Prevention of 


W: ARE HOPEFUL about the future, but not 


* A request from the planning committee for the 1970 
White House Conference on Children and Youth for a 
report on the outlook for probation and corrections in 
the next decade gave the Los Angeles County Probation De- 
partment the opportunity and the challenge to look ahead 
to the problems we will face and the actions required if 
we are to meet the challenge of the 1970’s. The resulting 
report represents the contributions of many of the 
creative people who make up the staff of the Department. 
This article is based on that report and should have signi- 
ficance for other probation and correctional agencies. We 
hope that it will stimulate each of them to join with us in 
efforts to deal more effectively and relevantly with the 
challenges.—The Author. 


Violence. The violence commission calls for in- 
creased youth involvement and said “The lack 
of such alternatives has contributed to the spread 
of young life-styles which depend on drugs or 
which stress hustling, vandalism, robbery, and 
even murder.” Unless we as a society can provide 
such opportunities for involvement, no one can 
predict the kinds of correctional programs which 
will be possible. Correctional agencies may be in 
the business of repression rather than rehabilita- 
tion. 

- The gravest concerns of a probation agency 
about the next decade are about such matters— 
matters over which we as one institution have 
little influence or control. With answers to some 
of the major questions which have been posed by 
the Kerner Commission, “The Violence Commis- 
sion,” and by many others, we would be better 
able to plan for more effective probation and cor- 
rectional services. If the answers to such ques- 
tions are in the negative, if the Nation is unwill- 
ing to bring about an integrated society, or if the 
Nation is unwilling to give higher priority for 
social services as opposed to military expendi- 
tures, then the question about planning for better 
correctional services may become purely aca- 
demic. 


gq 
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There are many such questions clouding our 
view of the next decade: 

® Will our citizens be willing to pay for ade- 
quate social services and educational programs? 

® Will our society continue to reduce the pro- 
portion of its total resources going to social and 
educational programs? 

® Will we be willing to pay at least as much 
for early identification and prevention as we now 
must pay for welfare, prisons, and other debilitat- 
ing and ineffective programs? 

®@ Will we be able to accept changing values so 
that there can be a social climate in which dif- 
ferences are not punished? 


® Will our society permit urban planners to— 


cope with the ever increasing urbanization and 
ghettoization? 

® On the international scene, will there be 
other Vietnams and ever greater escalation of the 
arms race at the expense of vital social programs 
at home? Will young men be able to plan their 
lives outside of the shadow of military service? 

® On the economic scene, will we tolerate con- 
tinuing rates of unemployment and _ inflation 
which contribute to crime and delinquency 
(especially among minorities and youth, where 
unemployment is double that of White America) ? 
Will a guaranteed annual income replace the 
debilitating ‘“‘welfare” system? Will the consumer 
be protected from unfair practices and fraud? 
Will there be continued economic alienation of 
minority groups? 

® Can the entire educational svstem be re- 
structured in order to meet the needs of youth 
rather than creating “failures” and contributing 
to alienation, crime, and delinquency? 


Questions for Corrections 

Our own field is not exempt from similar ques- 
tions: 

® Can probation and corrections change fast 
enough? Can we eliminate debilitating and anti- 
rehabilitative prisons, detention facilities, and 
“punishment” and replace them with more effec- 
tive community-based, at-home, or close-to-home 
treatment programs? 

® Can we deal differently with different kinds 
of human behavior now classified as criminal or 
delinquent: (1) self-destructive behavior; (2) 
“crimes” without victims; (3) crimes against 
property; and (4) crimes against persons? 

® Can we redefine the correctional “job” so we 
can seek different kinds of personnel to do differ- 


ent kinds of jobs rather than seeking an impos- 
sible number of undifferentiated “professionals” ? 

® Can we define positions and career ladders 
for “nonprofessionals” as a part of this process? _ 

® Can we involve clients, families, volunteers, 
new careerists, entire communities, and other 
agencies in partnership without correctional 
agencies in order to provide more effective com- 
munity treatment programs? 

® Can we develop alternative means of social 
control rather than so often bringing to bear the 
stigmatic and costly juvenile courts and juvenile 
justice system? 

® With the rapidly disappearing differences 
between the juvenile court and the adult criminal 
courts, can we design new institutions to protect 
and assure the development of young people to 
their full potential? 

@ What trends in population will drastically 
alter the work of probation and correctional 
agencies, such as increasing proportions of teen- 
agers and young adults who commit more 
“crimes”? 

® How will the mission of correctional agencies 
be altered by changes in legislation or court de- 
cisions? 


Probation Programs and Actions 


If probation and correctional programs and 
actions are to have any impact, they cannot be 
restricted to narrow “professional” concerns. Our 
ability to carry out our mission in the next decade 
depends so much upon the commitment of our 
Nation as a whole to deal with the concerns and 
issues noted above that we must try to influence 
that commitment. 

The most important activity in which a proba- 
tion agency can be engaged is, therefore, to pro- 
vide leadership in the direction of vital social 
change. Without social changes as implied in the 
questions above, the most progressive probation 
programs will have little effect. Intensive com- 
munity treatment will be irrelevant in the midst 
of a mass insurrection or in a community with 
half of its young people out of school and out of 
work. Here, again, the report of the Kerner Com- 
mission predicted major disruptions in our society 
unless the Nation chooses to embark upon a 
different course than in the past. In the interven- 
ing years since that report was published, our 
Nation has not embarked upon a different course 
in relation to the movement toward “two soci- 
eties.”” The warning was stated again in the re- 
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port of the National Commission on the Causes 
and Prevention of Violence: “Only by a massive 
effort to improve life in our inner cities and to 
eliminate private barriers to the disposal of racial 
groups beyond the inner city, can we begin to 
root out the basic causes of crime and violence in 
these concentrated areas... .” As for unemploy- 
ment in the ghetto, a recent report on unemploy- 
ment in the Watts area of Los Angeles shows 
that unemployment there is much higher now 
than just prior to the Watts rebellion of 1965. 

The single most significant program of any 
social service agency whose mission brings it to 
awareness of the problems and needs behind the 
social crises of 1969 is to demonstrate that aware- 
ness to those whom it can influence. The urgency 
of these problems and needs must be communi- 
cated, not only by word of mouth, but by example: 
creating social change within our own institu- 
tions, making them more relevant and more re- 
sponsive to the needs and problems of all people. 

We must assure ourselves, our agencies, and 
society at large that taking an active role in help- 
ing to bring about social change is neither going 
beyond our prime responsibility nor joining 
forces with those who would disrupt “the tran- 
quility of our society.”” We must assure our vari- 
ous constituencies that the role they have 
assigned to correctional agencies is impossible 
without such social change. We must, as stated 
recently by John W. Gardner, chairman of the 
Urban Coalition, “first dispose of the notion that 
social change alters a tranquil status quo. Today 
there is no tranquility to disrupt. The disruption 
has occurred, and one of the purposes of social 
change is to find new solutions that will preserve 
old values.” 


Professional Concerns 


Narrower professional concerns of a probation 
agency, although they pale in significance in rela- 
tion to the above, must also be required by new 
definitions of crime and delinquency. Effective 
treatment programs must make distinctions be- 
tween “real” crimes against persons and property 
and other behavior now defined as criminal, even 
if the total society does not. Professional correc- 
tional workers cannot in good conscience permit 
themselves to participate in actions which will 
contribute to greater alienation, crime, and de- 
linquency. Treatment of persons as criminals be- 
cause of self-destructive behavior, because of 
dissent, or because they express different values 


can only drive young people further into aliena- 
tion from a conflict with society. 

Some current trends give promise of more ade- 
quate approaches to crime and delinquency in the 
next 10 years. Recognizing the ineffectiveness and 
often harmful effects of prison and institutional 
programs, the California Legislature has enacted 
the “State Aid for Probation Services” program 
to subsidize intensive community treatment pro- 
grams for adults and juveniles who would other- 
wise be committed to state correctional 
institutions. The program is not only reducing 
rates of commitment to state correctional insti- 
tutions, but is spurring the development of inno- 
vative and more effective rehabilitation programs 
on the local level, as measured by the California 
Youth Authority. This and similar methods of 
shifting correctional treatment to the local com- 
munities should continue and expand. 

We must identify early points of intervention 
where community resources can be brought to 
bear with alternatives to children entering the 
juvenile justice system. Additional points of in- 
tervention must be identified at which children 
already in the system can be removed or assisted 
to move through the courts and correctional pro- 
cesses more rapidly, without removal from the 
community if possible. 

Many of the recommendations of the Task 
Force on Delinquency of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice are directly related to the changes neces- 
sary to make the juvenile justice system more 
effective and to bring correctional programs 
closer to the home and community. These recom- 
mendations include: greater involvement of youth 
in the community (refer again to the October 
1969 issue of Information Review, a bulletin pro- 
duced by the National Council on Crime and De- 
linquency, for ways in which youth can be 
effectively involved) , employment of young people 
as nonprofessional aides; bring services closer to 
the community, to clients, and to families through 
the use of youth service bureaus and multiservice 
centers; elimination of irrational barriers to em- 
ployment; use of voluntary preliminary confer- 
ences at point of intake; and adoption of a 
consent decree procedure as an alternative to 
adjudication. 

“New Career” programs work in at least two 
ways to reduce crime and delinquency. They not 
only deal with a major causal factor—unemploy- 
ment, underemployment, and alienation from the 
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society—but they also provide enrichment of 
correctional programs. The most effective “New 
Career” programs combine the professional pro- 
bation officer and the indigenous resident of the 
community served, working as a team and shar- 
ing responsibility for the rehabilitation of youth- 
ful and adult offenders placed in their care. 
Both have significant contributions to make, with 
the new careerist, who often has a background 
similar to the probationer, able to establish a 
much more personal and intensive relationship 
with clients and the community. At the same 
time, the status and role of the professional is 
enhanced through his leadership of the “team” 
and by the opportunity to utilize a greater pro- 
portion of his time in making his unique “profes- 
sional” contribution. Similarly, the increased use 
of citizen volunteers in direct relationships with 
adult and juvenile offenders enriches programs 
and, at the same time, enriches the lives of the 
volunteers. 


Government and Private Action 


Actions by government and by private groups 
have been discussed above in relation to (1) the 
need for movement toward more community treat- 
ment within the entire juvenile justice system, 
and (2) the need for earlier intervention with 
community resources to reduce the number of 
children entering the juvenile justice system. The 
greatest need is for many more local resources, 
both public and private. The problem of financing 
new local resources is a serious one, but present 
trends point the direction it must proceed. 


The “State Aid for Probation Services” pro- 
gram in California is demonstrating the financial 
soundness of a program which transfers funds 
from the operation of largely ineffective state 
institutional programs to local government for 
more effective community treatment. These funds 
are also being used experimentally in some 
counties to contract with privately supported 
social service agencies to provide services for 
correctional clients. 

Within the next decade, we would anticipate 
and encourage similar developments and expan- 
sion of such programs. Only by massive transfer 
of federal and state financial resources to local 
public and private agencies can the kinds of pro- 
grams noted above be implemented. California is 
demonstrating that local community treatment is 
more effective and less costly than the traditional 
and debilitating institutional programs. 

At the federal level there must be leadership 
and direction for action on all levels of govern- 
ment to assure open spaces and the opportunity 
for growth—outside of what is becoming stifling 
urbanization and ghettoization of our society. 

Federal government and state governments can 
move away from active operation of ineffective 
institutional correctional programs into the areas 
of research and evaluation of local subsidized 
programs and the setting of standards of service. 
They can play an increasingly significant role in 
the development of manpower resources and in 
staff training to assist local communities to meet 
the standards of service. 


The basic idea underlying a sentence to probation is very simple. Sen- 
tencing is in large part concerned with avoiding future crimes by helping 
the defendant learn to live productively in the community which he has 
offended against. Probation proceeds on the theory that the best way to 
pursue this goal is to orient the criminal sanction toward the community 
setting in those cases where it is compatible with the other objectives of 
sentencing. Other things being equal, the odds are that a given defendant 
will learn how to live successfully in the general community if he is dealt 
with in that community rather than shipped off to the artificial and atypi- 
cal environment of an institution of confinement. Banishment from society, 
in a word, is not the way to integrate someone into society. Yet imprison- 
ment involves just such banishment—albeit for a temporary sojourn in 
most cases.—From the Introduction to the American Bar Association’s 
Standards Relating to Probation (1970). 


Inherent Treatment Characteristics in a 
Halfway House for Delinquent Boys 


By ROBERT C. TROJANOWICZ, PH.D.* 
Assistant Professor, School of Criminal Justice, Michigan State University 


tween the institution and independent com- 

munity life, made their first appearance in 
this country, not for delinquents, but for mental 
patients. Halfway houses for delinquents are very 
recent. “There are increasing indications, how- 
ever, that the appropriateness of this type of 
facility in a treatment program for delinquents is 
beginning to be recognized.””! 


Hire’ HOUSES, as supportive services be- 


Halfway Houses in Michigan 


The idea for a halfway house program in Michi- 
gan began early in 1964 when there was consider- 
able newspaper publicity regarding the need for 
additional bed space for delinquent children 
within the institutional program. One solution to 
the crowding at the State’s Boys Training School 
was to provide living in the community for certain 
wards within the school who were ready to leave 
but had no place to go. Thus the halfway house 
concept in Michigan originated. 

The first house opened in Detroit on July 1, 
1964. The second and third houses were opened at 
Flint and Kalamazoo in August of the same year. 
The fourth house, the only one for girls, was 
opened a month later in Detroit. No additional 
houses were opened until May 1965, when the 
house at Lansing was opened, followed in June by 
the third house in Detroit. Shortly after two ad- 
ditional houses were established, one in Muskegon 
and a second house at Flint. 

Halfway houses in Michigan are operated by 
the Department of Social Services and are an in- 
tegral part of the total aftercare program for 
wards released from the Boys Training School. 
They are utilized for those children who do not 
need the stringent controls of an institution yet 
need limits and supervision while moving back 
into the community to face its responsibilities and 
pressures. 


* Prepared with the assistance of George W. Logan, Michigan State 
University. 

1 Kenneth S. Carpenter, “Halfway Houses for Delinquent Youth,” 
Children, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Welfare 
en Children’s Bureau, November-December 1963, pp. 224- 


Halfway houses appear to be of the greatest 
benefit to children who show an interest in the 
halfway house program and exhibit a willingness 
to utilize its resources; who are able to accept 
some limits; who are able to adjust to a group 
living situation; who for many reasons cannot go 
home; and who need more personalized living 
than can be achieved in an institution setting. 


Pine Lodge Halfway House 


This article will deal specifically with an inno- 
vative program at Pine Lodge halfway house at 
Lansing, Michigan. The reason for selecting Pine 
Lodge House is because Mr. George Logan and I 
directed the program at different periods in time. 

Pine Lodge halfway house is located in a resi- 
dential area close to shopping, recreational, edu- 
cational, and employment facilities. It is a large 
two-story, six-bedroom home with a full basement 
which serves as an ample recreation area. 

Like the other halfway houses in the State, 
Pine Lodge serves a maximum of 12 boys and is 
programmed to provide a school and work experi- 
ence in the community. It accepts boys between 13 
and 19. The average stay in the program is ap- 
proximately 714 months. 

As with the other halfway houses, Pine Lodge 
is staffed by a caseworker, who is the director, 
and five child care workers (one who serves as a 
cook) who work on an 8-hour shift. All staff per- 
sonnel are administratively responsible to the 
caseworker. He, in turn, is supervised by the 
supervisor of social services in the respective 
county and receives assistance from John E. 
Miller, director of group homes for the State of 
Michigan. 

The child-care worker must pass a State civil 
service test, have a high school diploma, and be of 
high moral character and in good physical health. 
The caseworker must have at least a bachelor’s 
degree and preferably a master’s degree in social 
work. 

Staff members who like children and have the 
ability to tolerate and understand aggressive be- 
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havior are the most successful. They must be 
mature, responsible, positive identification models 
and able to work with other staff members. They 
must be understanding and flexible in their think- 
ing, yet firm and consistent in using their au- 
thority. 

A person who is negatively motivated can 
disrupt the program. Such an employee tends to 
satisfy his own needs and accomplish his own 
ends without regard for the boys, the staff, or the 
program. 

Other traits to guard against are extremes in 
permissiveness or discipline, a lack of commit- 
ment and dedication to the program, and a 
general inability to effectively communicate with 
the boys, the staff, and the community. 

Although the halfway houses of the State are 
administratively a unit of the State Department 
of Social Services, there is flexibility to develop 
new techniques and methods of treatment in each 
house. 


Pine Lodge Prior to Its Innovative Approach 


All of the child-care staff at Pine Lodge had 
prior institutional experience and were well ac- 
quainted with the problems of working with social 
deviants. Moreover, the staff was aware of the 
friction that exists many times between the 
“treatment” staff (caseworkers) and the ‘“cus- 
todv” staff (child caseworkers). 

The following policies, procedures, and prac- 
tices characterized Pine Lodge prior to its new 
approach in dealing with its residents: 

1. The child-care staff considered their func- 
tion as mainly custodial. 

2. Custody terminology was used, e.g., maxi- 
mum security, etc. 

3. Their concern was largely with behavior 
generally as it affected the security of the house 
and the community. 

4. The boys considered the child-care staff only 
as “guards.” 

5. The boys manipulated the caseworker and 
the child-care staff against one another. 

6. The entries in the daily log were sterile; they 
reported mainly security aspects of the program 
and rarely gave an account of social interaction. 
Seldom did one of the staff members give an 
opinion as to the possible etiology of the boys’ 
behavior. 


7. Staff meetings were exemplified by discuss- 
ing almost exclusively house management aspects 
of the program. 


8. There was a hierarchy among the child-care 
staff with the “head child-care worker” being the 
recipient of most of the manipulation by the boys 
in the absence of the caseworker. 

9. There was much subversion in the program. 
For example, a particular staff member may tell 
a boy, “I agree with you and not the caseworker 
and the rest of the staff on this particular griev- 
ance, but I do not have any decision making 
power.” This had implications both from the 
standpoint of the particular staff member not 
being cohesively identified with the entire staff 
and the program and also from the standpoint 
that the particular supervisor felt impotent in re- 
gard to his influence in the decision-making pro- 
cess. 

10. Because of lack of identification with the 
program, the staff was comprised of small sub- 
groups. 

11. The “train of thought” among the staff was 
that a ‘‘tougher security line” should be taken. 


Discussion of the Problems 


The Treatment-Custody Dilemma.—The major 
problem at Pine Lodge was a communication 
breakdown between the child-care staff and the 
caseworker, namely, a symptom of the age-old 
treatment-custody dilemma. This phenomenon had 
been observed to varying degrees, in a number 
of institutional settings in Michigan. Reviewing 
the literature in this area it was readily observed 
that this problem was by far not peculiar to insti- 
tutions in Michigan, but generally a universal 
phenomenon. 

Briefly, the above-mentioned dichotomy exists 
because institutional staffs have historically been 
segregated by function and by training. On the 
one hand, there is typically the treatment staff 
whose function it is to “treat’’ (however this is 
interpreted). These personnel usually have ex- 
tensive formal training. Also implied in the treat- 
ment-custody dilemma (either directly or indi- 
rectly) is the fact that the treatment staff usually 
holds most of the decision-making power in the 
institution. The custody individual is typified by 
his role as the “watch dog” and “inhibitor” of 
privileges while the treatment person is the “‘giver 
of privileges.” The animosity that can arise in a 
situation like this can readily be seen. This con- 
cept not only affects the relationship between the 
custody and treatment personnel but also has im- 
plications for the treatment of the clientele. The 
dilemma affords a “natural” and opportune situa- 
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tion for the clientele to manipulate the staff 
against one another which can only have a nega- 
tive effect on the total administration of the 
treatment program. 

Appropriate questions to be asked in relation to 
this dilemma are: Is the treatment-custody di- 
lemma inevitable? Will it always exist because of 
the division of labor by function and training? 
What can an administrator do to alleviate this 
problem? 

These questions and additional questions will be 
discussed later. 

The Type of Clientele——Another problem that 
exists is the type of clientele served at Pine Lodge 
and generally in correctional institutions. Persons 
adjudicated as social deviants do not usually 
voluntarily seek treatment for their problems. Un- 
like neurotics and psychotics who are plagued by 
anxiety and distress, most social deviants are 
usually not aware of their problems. They usually 
are very manipulative. Because of their psycho- 
logical makeup and learned social behavior they 
can be an effective “con man.” Being manipulative 
and “slick” is many times an integral and desired 
part of their value system. Manipulation is more 
than merely a prized and desired asset, it is a tool 
with which most social deviants “ply their trade.” 
Hence, they have an extraordinary ability to ma- 
nipulate people and, as can readily be inferred, 
the treatment-custody dilemma “plays right into” 
this pathological process and perpetuates it. 

Furthermore, the social deviant throughout his 
life process has not had positive identification 
models who could transmit the values of the 
larger society. The result is that there is many 
times a social and moral void in his conscience 
structure. Hence the attitude, “Take what you 
can get,” and “It’s only wrong or immoral if you 
get caught.” 

If, then, the social deviant is different from the 
neurotic or psychotic, should the techniques for 
treatment be different as well as the personnel 
performing the treatment? 

Helping a Human Being.—Another factor that 
can have implications for a treatment program is 
that these boys are not “commodities” that are 
being produced and serviced in correctional set- 
tings, but rather are human beings. Human beings 
have the innate ability to affect other human 
beings in many and varied ways. An assembly- 
line worker receives instructions and orders from 
his supervisor and then he performs, for example, 
his task of riveting the right front fender of a 
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new automobile. The fender does not respond in 
a manner that can cause an emotional reaction in 
the worker. However, this is not the case when 
the worker (child-care staff member) is dealing 
with a human being (social deviant). The worker 
may get his instructions from his supervisor but 
a second element is involved, namely, the worker 
not only performs an action but the object on 
which he performs the action is capable of pro- 
ducing a reaction in the worker. Thus a reciprocal 
emotional connotation evolves. The social deviant 
accentuates this emotional reaction in others 
many times because of his aggressiveness and 
antisocial attitude. Often he exhibits behavior 
which is boisterous, aggressive, and “cocky” in an 
attempt to disguise his feelings of worthlessness, 
fear, and insecurity. In effect, he actively attempts 
to antagonize society so that he will be rejected, 
thus reinforcing his own self-concept that he is 
worthless and a social outcast. The social deviant 
has been hurt emotionally and hence does not 
usually want to take the chance of being hurt 
again. The dynamics of rejecting before being 
rejected is a defense against “getting close” to 
people. 

The questions to be asked are: “How can posi- 
tive communication be facilitated between the 
staff and the boys?” “‘What effect does an emo- 
tionally charged situation have on both the boys 
and the staff?” “What techniques can be utilized 
to keep negative reinforcement and reactions at a 
minimum?” 

Personnel.—Persons attracted to the correc- 
tional field can also present certain problems. 
This does not mean that all persons attracted to 
this field are negatively motivated. It is readily 
recognized that people satisfy their emotional 
needs in a variety of ways. In most instances, 
social deviants are vulnerable to displaced hostil- 
ity and negative reinforcement from persons 
working in correctional settings. It is possible 
that some persons are attracted to this field so as 
to overassert their authority. 

Conversely, there is the person who masks his 
intense hostility by being overpermissive and 
oversolicitous even to the point where he en- 
courages the social deviant to ‘“‘act out.” If the 
staff member also has a problem accepting au- 
thority, he can receive vicarious satisfactions 
when the social deviant acts out against society 
and specifically against the correctional adminis- 
tration. 


Some questions to be asked at this point are: 
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How do delinquents affect persons who are 
negatively motivated and attracted to the correc- 
tional field and in turn how does this affect the 
treatment-custody dilemma? Do some staff mem- 
bers prefer and even perpetuate the treatment- 
custody dilemma? What are the ways in which 
staff members can be utilized most effectively? 

The Treatment Concept.—Another problem in 
correctional administration is the defining of the 
word “treatment.” Many times “treatment” per- 
sonnel are not clear as to what is meant by the 
concept and what it entails. Treatment usually 
varies with the “treater” and the situation. Can 
“treatment” personnel expect custody personnel 
to understand and accept the treatment concept if, 
in fact, it is not clearly defined and changes like a 
chameleon depending on the circumstances? Does 
treatment mean being extremely permissive? Is 
treatment dependent on the treater’s ability to 
use superfluous psychological jargon? Is it neces- 
sary that treatment be practiced in a clinical 
setting? 

Isn’t the definition of treatment really a 
definition of the particular organization’s purpose 
and goals? Isn’t it possible to transform theoreti- 
cal concepts into manageable and practical terms 
for the “line staff”? The area of training also can 
present problems for the administrator. The 
training concept has implications for the treat- 
ment goals. If the goals and purposes of the 
organization are clearly defined and the treatment 
methods delineated, techniques for training will 
be a logical sequel. 

Just as training will have to fit the organization 
so will the trainer have to be acquainted with the 
problems peculiar to that organization. What are 
the implications and attributes of an effective 
training program? Also should the trainer (treat- 
ment person) stay removed from the “firing line” 
so as not to taint his “humanitarian image”? 

The Community.—The relationship to the com- 
munity can also pose certain problems. A direct 
correlation between the amount of aggression ex- 
hibited in Pine Lodge and negative behavior in 
the community was observed. Those boys who 
would verbalize and rebel in the house had less of 
a tendency to displace their aggression onto the 
community. Therefore our general philosophy was 
that we would rather have the boys “act out” in 
the house because we could deal with the problem 
“on the spot” and hence there would be less of a 
tendency for them to displace their aggression 
onto the community. This did not mean that the 


boys were free to “express themselves” in any 
manner they desired. They could not, for example, 
destroy the furniture, but they could express 
verbal anger and discontent to the staff. 

Concomitant with this philosophy, of course, is 
the implication that the major emphasis was not 
on regimentation. Hence on various occasions boys 
would rebel by not making their beds and doing 
their chores, etc. Pine Lodge, however, usually 
never looked any worse than if a “normal” group 
of teenagers were living in it. 

It was interesting to note that even though the 
visitors to Pine Lodge appeared to accept our 
philosophy of “controls but not regimentation,” 
they many times, nevertheless, expected to see a 
“shiny institution.” The staff was in a dilemma. 
On the one hand they were attempting to operate 
according to the philosophy of the program and 
on the other hand they were being evaluated ac- 
cording to criteria with which the philosophy did 
not adhere. What effect could this paradox have 
on the operation of the program? How could this 
situation be alleviated? 


Solutions to the Problems: Developing 
a New System 


It was believed the staff should not have to be 
so stringently dichotomized into treatment and 
custody. It was also believed the same person 
could serve as both the “giver” and the “taker,” 
the “controller” and the “liberator.” In effect, 
with adequate staff selection and training, one 
person could make the decision as to the proper 
treatment technique that should be utilized at any 
given time. 

Employing staff members who will perform 
what some people would consider a dual function 
(treatment and custody) implies certain altera- 
tions in the classical correctional concept, namely, 
the decentralization of authority from the case- 
worker (administrator) to the “line staff.” 

It was felt that if the new concept of decentral- 
ization of authority, which involves decision-mak- 
ing by the entire staff, was introduced into the 
Pine Lodge program, the child-care staff would 
see their role more favorably and would feel a 
part of and identified with the total treatment 
program. Hopefully, this would specifically result 
in better communication between the caseworker 
and the staff and generally result in a more effec- 
tive treatment program. 

Also assumed was that each staff member 
would be given authority commensurate with his 
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responsibility. Even though the major decisions 
would be made by the entire staff at the weekly 
staff meeting, there would still be day-to-day de- 
cisions that needed to be made. These day-to-day 
decisions would be made by the particular staff 
member who was on duty. His decision would 
never be reversed by the caseworker and if a 
difference of opinion arose, the problem would be 
discussed either privately or at the staff meeting. 

In addition, the entire staff was kept informed 
and involved in every phase of both the house 
operation and the particular boy’s status in terms 
of past, present, and future diagnosis, treatment, 
and planning. 

Finally, because the boys had also witnessed the 
treatment-custody dilemma prior to their coming 
to the halfway house, it was felt important that 
some tangible administrative responsibility be 
given to each staff member to reinforce the con- 
cept that the entire staff was involved in decision 
making and also to increase the status of the 
child-care staff in the eyes of the boys. Hence 
each staff member was given a major adminis- 
trative responsibility. For example, one staff 
member was responsible for all monetary trans- 
actions in the house while another staff member 
was responsible for programming all house activi- 
ties. 

Administrative Structure-—Under the old sys- 
tem the head child-care worker did most of the 
actual staff direction but the caseworker made 
most of the decisions. The decisions were cate- 
gorized into treatment decisions (made by the 
caseworker) and house management decisions 
(made by the child-care staff). This was a very 
hazy line, however, and conceivably the case- 
worker could (and sometimes did) reverse a de- 
cision made by the child-care staff using the 
rationale that it was a treatment decision. For 
example, if a boy was involved in a drinking 
escapade within Pine Lodge and the child-care 
staff restricted him to the house, the caseworker 
could reverse the decision on treatment grounds 
and allow the boy to go on a home visit because 
“the boy’s drinking was the result of an exces- 
sive amount of pent-up frustration and anxiety.” 
It can readily be seen what effect this can have 
on the morale and motivation of the child-care 
staff and the treatment of the boy. The staff 
would undoubtedly feel impotent and the boy 
would be able to utilize the situation for manip- 
ulative purposes. 

Under the new organizational system the case- 


worker is the director and is responsible for 
supervising the staff, providing casework for the 
boys and administering the total program. How- 
ever, in addition to the organization revision, the 
total structure of the house is considered the 
major therapeutic agent. This means that house 
management activities and house controls are 
considered as much a part of the treatment pro- 
gram as are direct casework services. 

Differences in Treatment.—It was mentioned 
earlier that the treatment techniques in correc- 
tional settings need to be different because the 
boys are different. Also, treatment with the boy 
in the halfway house is a 24-hour-a-day job. In 
a clinical situation a boy may relate to the 
therapist that he was involved in a “beer blast’ 
at home. The therapist will discuss the situation 
with him and try to determine the etiology of the 
problem and what psychological dynamics are 
present. In a halfway house, the staff does not 
have the luxury of merely discussing the problem. 
In addition to being concerned with the psycho- 
logical dynamics of the boy, the staff also has to be 
concerned with controlling him. Obviously, the 
boys cannot be allowed to have a “beer blast,’ 
let alone on state property. 

When the treatment is viewed from this 
philosophy, it is not feasible nor desirable that 
the house be divided into treatment areas and 
house management areas. Hence, decision-making 
cannot be dichotomized into decisions that are 
made by the caseworker and decisions that are 
made by the child-care staff. The entire staff has 
to be involved in all of the decisions. 

This, however, does not necessarily mean that 
there is no differentiation of duties according to 
the staff members’ position, as determined by 
their civil service classification. There is still a 
hierarchy of varying responsibilities, the head 
child-care worker having more responsibility and 
so on. The responsibility, however, relates to ob- 
jective administrative functions such as making 
out the staff payroll and being responsible for 
calling repairmen, etc., and not to decisions con- 
cerning the boys. Hence, the caseworker or the 
head child-care worker are not the only staff 
members who give boys permission, for example, 
to go outside of the house on “free time.” 

The more pronounced the hierarchial structure, 
the more the boys will have the opportunity to 
manipulate the “boss” against the “staff” and the 
more they will manipulate. A flattened hierarchial 
structure with equal decision-making power for 
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all eliminates much of this manipulation and thus 
interrupts one of the boys’ major pathological 
processes. 

Even though the treatment objectives and pur- 
poses should be specifically delineated and de- 
fined, the techniques for attaining these speci- 
fically defined goals should be kept flexible to en- 
courage the staff to utilize their own initiative and 
personal assets. It also is believed that this facili- 
tates decision-making because the staff member 
does not necessarily have to be concerned about 
using the “right” technique. 

There are, however, specific guidelines under 
certain circumstances. For example, if a boy is 
placed on restriction by the entire staff, a staff 
member cannot make the decision on his shift to 
allow the boy to go out on “free time.” This, how- 
ever, refers more to the concept of consistency 
in decision-making than it does to flexibility in 
the particular technique utilized. 

Another point also needs clarification. Even 
though each staff member has the authority to 
make decisions that arise on his shift, he can 
always call another staff member for advice 
(usually the caseworker). Initially the staff fol- 
lowed this practice, but when they became confi- 
dent and comfortable with their decision-making 
ability, consultation via the telephone decreased. 

It is also emphasized to the staff that treatment 
does not necessarily mean a clinical setting and 
the use of psychological jargon. Treatment can 
be taking a boy shopping for clothes, giving him 
advice on dating, or helping him with his home- 
work. Treatment can take place over a pool table 
or at the dinner table. In other words, treatment 
is considered anything that relates to the boys’ 
total life process. 

The Treater: Facilitating Communication.—It 
was mentioned previously that people are at- 
tracted to work in the correctional field for many 
reasons—psychological, educational, monetary, 
etc. It was also pointed out that since the social 
deviant is clinically different from the neurotic 
or psychotic, it follows that the “treater” does not 
need the same clinical experience. It was proposed 
that the clinical difference between the social de- 
viant and the neurotic or psychotic is that the 
social deviant lacks an adequate conscience struc- 
ture as a result of inadequate identification 


models. Hence the major treatment device should: 


not be the use of clinical jargon and knowledge 
to alleviate guilt and anxiety because, in fact, the 
boy has a minimal amount of both, but should be 


able to provide him with a positive identification 
model. Positive identification models can be found 
in every walk of life. We did not look for persons 
with a particular educational background. In fact 
(according to our definition and requirements) 
formal education is not a prerequisite to being an 
effective ‘‘therapist.” In addition to being a posi- 
tive identification model, it is mandatory that the 
person be mature and understand his own per- 
sonal dynamics. This will enable him to transmit 
to the boy that he is genuinely concerned. If a 
staff member’s actions toward a boy are inap- 
propriate, it is important to determine whether he 
is displacing negative feelings from other persons 
or situations on to the boy. Hence the need to be 
constantly introspective. 

It was observed that certain boys were at- 
tracted to, confided in, and communicated with 
certain staff members. This natural attraction is 
encouraged because, as was mentioned before, a 
relationship with a positive identification model is 
the most important way in which the boy modifies 
his socially deviant behavior. A positive relation- 
ship with a particular staff member is very bene- 
ficial because it not only accelerates the treatment 
process, but it also affords the boy a positive 
identification model whom he can emulate and 
please via socially acceptable behavior. In effect, 
the “natural” channels of communication are 
utilized and perpetuated. The caseworker still 
provides supervision to the particular staff mem- 
ber, but the actual casework is performed by the 
staff member the boy trusts and has chosen as his 
friend. The caseworker’s supervision mainly in- 
volves interpreting the meaning of various be- 
haviors and helping the staff member understand 
what dynamics are present and operating in the 
boy. 

Hence, because a particular type of formal edu- 
cation or a particular type of personality is not 
required to work in Pine Lodge, the staff is com- 
posed of a variety of personality types. 

As mentioned previously, a person’s positive 
personality characteristics are utilized to the 
program’s best advantage. For example, an 
athletic staff member is used in programming 
athletic events for the boys. In many cases, this 
means altering the organization to fit the em- 
ployee. Altering the organization to fit the em- 
ployee is done by choice, as in the above mentioned 
case, but it is also done by necessity. Some staff 
members also have negative personality charac- 
teristics but these can also be utilized to the pro- 
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gram’s advantage. For example, there may be a 
staff member who has difficulty exerting even 
minimal controls for fear that he will lose his 
“nice guy” image. This person can be put on a 
shift that has the greatest amount of flexibility in 
regard to controls. He can also be used effectively 
to perform duties that involve being “‘nice”’ to the 
boys. Conversely, a staff member who is exces- 
sively controlling can be utilized effectively in 
another phase of the program where, for example, 
the setting of the controls and limits is beneficial 
to the program. 

The boys have reached adolescence with many 
of the same likes, dislikes, and pressures as nor- 
mal adolescents, but with far fewer social, intel- 
lectual, and occupational skills. They have 
experienced but little success in life. The staff 
attempts to intervene in their life process and ac- 
quaint them with positive life experiences. 

Staff members are encouraged to react spon- 
taneously. If they are angry at something a 
particular boy has done, it is better to express 
the anger than to suppress it, displace it and 
have it come out in a subtle, punitive, passive- 
aggressive manner that the boy can neither accept 
nor understand. 

Because the boys are extremely impulsive, 
hedonistic, and unable to tolerate much frustra- 
tion, they need constant support and encourage- 
ment to stay on their jobs, in school, and to 
refrain from acting-out behavior. 

The staff is always willing to give a boy a ride 
to and from work, advance money from the house 
fund until he receives his first paycheck, and 
allow him much freedom in purchasing, with his 
pay, such items as record players, guitars, bi- 
cycles, and radios. 

This action not only supports the boy while he 
is experiencing the first few frustrating days on 
the job, but it also helps to satisfy his need for 
immediate gratification and illustrates to him 
that through employment, it is possible to acquire 
pleasurable items legally. 

It is not naively assumed that a boy who has 
already utilized almost every state and local ser- 
vice available, will suddenly succeed in the com- 
munity because of some deep psychological insight 
into the nature of his behavior. If he refrains, 
for example, from shoplifting, it is probably due 
more to the fact that he has money in his pocket 
earned from a job to purchase the items, rather 
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than any insight into the nature of his “oedipal 
problem.” 

The approach with the boys is direct, always 
emphasizing the reality of the situation. We do 
not attempt to delve into the unconscious, mainly 
because of the type of boy with his impulsivity 
and need for immediate gratification. Time is 
also a factor. 

If, for example, a boy has the “urge” to steal a 
car, we emphasize the reality of the situation, 
rather than the boy’s “unconscious conflict.” 
Stealing the car is the important event. We have 
neither the time nor the boy’s desire to intro- 
spectively look at the unconscious conflict. We 
have to deal with the present event and its con- 
sequences because otherwise, unlike the neurotic 
who has an anxiety attack, the boy will act out 
in the community and be in conflict with the law.? 

The structure of Pine Lodge is constantly uti- 
lized in the treatment of the boys. There are not 
many rules, but the ones that exist are enforced 
consistently and firmly. 

The boys also have the opportunity to go on 
home visits. This assists them in experiencing 
home and community pressures in a less intensi- 
fied manner. It gives them the opportunity to test 
out new skills and attitudes and then return to the 
halfway house to share their experience with staff 
members. The staff not only supports them in 
their responsible home behavior, but also assists 
them in seeking and implementing alternative 
socially acceptable solutions to problems. 

Training.—Utilizing the personal assets of the 
staff also has implications for staff training. Even 
though staff training is usually geared to impart 
certain general principles and techniques for the 
entire staff, training also has to be geared to in- 
dividual needs and abilities. Some staff members 
have innate, intuitive, and empathic qualities 
that assist them in relating positively to the boys 
and reacting appropriately to emotional laden 
situations. Others don’t have these innate per- 
sonal assets and, in effect, have to be “condi- 
tioned” to act in a certain manner even though 
they don’t “feel like it.” Of course, it isn’t merely 
a matter of either having the qualities or not 
having them. It should be viewed on more of a 
continuum with some individuals having both 
more innate assets and a better ability to be intro- 
spective. Training can accentuate a person’s posi- 
tive traits and provide him with new skills. 

One of the trainer’s major responsibilities is to 
transform abstract theoretical concepts into prac- 
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tical terms so they can be more readily accepted 
and utilized by the staff. Working with delinquent 
boys can be very frustrating and many times the 
staff needs something tangible to look at in terms 
of what they have accomplished. The trainer is 
much more effective if he points out to the staff 
that a particular boy has improved a great deal 
because he is staying in school or on the job 
regularly for the first time in his life, rather than 
saying the boy has increased “frustration tol- 
erance” and “impulse control.” 

The trainer also has to be realistic and able to 
empathize with the staff. The caseworker covers 
at least one shift a week so as to have an op- 
portunity to observe what takes place “on the 
firing line.” After having experienced various 
situations it is easier to be more tolerant and less 
judgmental of a staff member who may have re- 
acted angrily in a particular situation. To say the 
least, it affords the trainer new insights into the 
dynamics of human behavior and interaction. 

In relation to the caseworker covering a shift, 
many persons have the faulty idea that the “treat- 
ment person” should not become involved in the 
areas of disciplining and controlling. If the thesis 
concerning the staff (including the caseworker) 
acting as parental substitutes is extended, in how 
many families is one parent the “good guy” and 
giver and the other parent the “bad guy” and dis- 
ciplinarian? Hence, the same parent can perform 
both functions effectively and the child readily 
accepts and wants this. Why, then, can’t parental 
substitutes perform the same dual function? It 
realistically illustrates to the boys that adults 
play many roles, and perform many functions, 
some pleasing and some displeasing. 

Learning the System.—It was mentioned that 
after the boys are in residence for a few weeks, 
they begin to “learn the system.” Although every 
organization has a system, we attempt to keep 
some aspects of our system unpredictable because 
many times the boys spend much of their time 
trying to ‘“‘beat the system” and a minimal portion 
of their time trying to positively increase their 
social and personal functioning. The structure of 
the house with its consistent enforcement of the 
rules is an asset, but a system that is completely 
predictable can eliminate all anxiety and place a 
premium on conformity and “playing the game” 
to attain a release. 

It is important to point out that the organiza- 
tion and the organization’s system have to be 


constantly evaluated in terms of the implications 
the system might have for the program. 

In the case of Pine Lodge the system is unlike 
that of an institution which many times places a 
premium on conformity and regimentation. How- 
ever, the boys learned quickly what is emphasized, 
namely, expression in the house rather than in 
the community and some of them begin “playing 
the game” in regard to our system. In other 
words, they express themselves in the house so as 
to elicit the response, ‘‘Well, at least you must be 
improving because you are able to express your- 
self directly (in lieu of displacement) in the 
house.”’ However, this same boy may also be “‘ex- 
pressing” himself in the community. In effect 
much of his energy may be expended in playing 
“our game.” Thus the need for constant organi- 
zational evaluation. 

Relation to the Community.—In the first part 
of the article it was mentioned that there were 
many community visitors. This in itself was not 
a problem. The problem arose when the visitors 
transmitted to the staff surprise and disappoint- 
ment that there was not more uniformity and 
regimentation. 

Quite naturally the staff wanted to operate 
within the philosophy of the program, but they 
were also concerned that the visitors would in- 
terpret the “lived in” look as being a symptom of 
poor functioning. 

Even though much of the negative communica- 
tion from the visitors could be interrupted, the 
problem took care of itself. As the staff identified 
more with the treatment program and was com- 
mitted to the philosophy of the program, they 
were less concerned with negative comments and 
were more enthusiastic about the program and the 
special techniques we utilized in the treatment of 
the boys. This increased enthusiasm and “esprit 
de corps” made a positive impact on the visitors 
with the resultant effect of fewer negative com- 
ments about the lack of uniformity and regi- 
mentation. 


Evaluation 


From June 1965 to June 1969, 80 boys were 
accepted at Pine Lodge. Eleven boys were re- 
turned directly to the Boys Training School after 
a short stay, 12 were residents at the time of the 
evaluation, and the remaining 57 were released 
to the community. 

Of the 57 boys released from Pine Lodge to 
their home communities after an average stay of 
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714 months, 11 (19.3 percent) were released to 
independent living arrangements, 3 (5.3 percent) 
enlisted in the Armed Forces, 27 (47.4 percent) 
were released home, and 16 (28 percent) went to 
live with relatives or at a foster home. 

Eleven of the 57 (19.3 percent) had contact 
with law enforcement officials necessitating a re- 
turn to the Boys Training School or some other 
form of incarceration (an adult institution, jail, 
etc.). The remaining 46 boys (80.7 percent) did 
not become involved in future negative behavior 
in the community. Some of the boys have been re- 
leased for up to 314 years. All of the boys, as 
mentioned earlier, have been released at least 1 
year. 

Although some of the boys may not have gained 
any additional insight into the etiology of their 
behavior, they have experienced some success and 
gratification in the areas of employment, educa- 
tion, and recreation. Most have been able to delay 
immediate gratification and tolerate unpleasant 
situations even though the temptation to become 
involved in deviant behavior is ever present. 


Some Guiding Principles 


1. The most important aspect of the program 
is to have a competent staff dedicated to the 
philosophy that delinquents are persons worth 
helping. 


2. The entire staff should be actively involved 
in the treatment process. 

3. There should be a sound administrative 
structure with clear lines of communication. 

4. There should be a minimum of rules and 
regulations but a firm and consistent enforcement 
of the rules. 

5. There should be a refined selection process 
for accepting boys to the program. It is important 
to be alert to each boy’s individual needs as well as 
the group interaction and the problems that can 
result from either overplacement or underplace- 
ment. 

6. There should be adequate programming with 
good working relationships with various agencies 
such as the police and the schools. 


Conclusion 


Halfway houses are no panacea for the treat- 
ment of the delinquent. They cannot serve all 
children and in particular those who need a good 
institutional treatment program, with more 
stringent controls and at least partial separation 
from community pressures. However, the halfway 
house does introduce a new resource which seems 
to be a better answer for certain children.* 

3 Martin Gula, “Agency Operated Group Homes,” U.S. Department 
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Bureau, 1964, p. 29. 
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missiveness, individual freedom, right of 

free speech, and allowing everyone to “do 
his thing.” These ideas have been made the topics 
of books, magazine articles, newspaper editorials, 
protest demonstrations, and political speeches; 
everyone seems to be getting into the act. On the 
one hand our courts are badgered for legal ap- 
proval of more liberal expressions of individual 
freedom and on the other hand they are ridiculed 
for their lenient rulings which protect the criminal 
and tie the hands of law enforcement. There are 
alternating cries of anguish over the breakdown 


()= HEARS a great deal today about social per- 


of law and order and of indignation over the de- 
velopment of a police state. 

The writers, speakers, and demonstrators cite 
the rising crime rates, campus disorders, police 
brutality, the generation gap, youthful disrespect 
for authority, authoritative disregard for the in- 
dividual, and a host of other themes to support 
their respective theses. They all imply, and often 
state, that it is a matter of unrealistic leniency or 
unconstitutional restriction—depending on which 
side the complainant finds himself—which is at 
the root of all our problems. 

These are not tides of controversy which swirl 
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outside the field of corrections. Indeed, some of 
our new recruits, especially those young people 
just out of college, may be particularly susceptible 
to being caught up in these controversies. They 
have been trained in times of less social restraint, 
exposed to the philosophy that every man should 
be free to “do his own thing,” and, perhaps, in- 
fluenced by the spirit of disrespect for law, order, 
and authority which infects our society today. 
Yet, they are coming into a field specifically as- 
signed the responsibility of protecting society 
through the exercise of restraints, the enforce- 
ment of law and order, and the use of authority. 
It is little wonder that some of the young enforcers 
of society’s regulations may have conflicts of iden- 
tification between society and the violators of 
society’s laws. 

In this setting, it seems important—indeed, im- 
perative—to draw the attention of the newcomer 
and the veteran to these conflicts and to explore 
some ideas which may help to orient us to a reso- 
lution of them. 


What Is Coercive Casework? 


At the heart of the philosophy of correctional 
work is the twofold concept of social control and 
social treatment. They are not mutually exclusive 
or separate entities, but intertwined—the one 
impinging on the other, modifying and shaping, 
being modified and shaped in turn. Ideally, of 
course, we attain the goal of control through the 
means of treatment. However, this statement 
taken alone is easily misconstrued; therefore, it 
needs some explanation and analysis. 

There is, in the minds of many practitioners of 
the “helping professions,” an irreconcilable con- 
flict between the use of casework techniques and 
the use of authority. This apparent dichotomy 
has been the topic of many debates and journal 
articles and need not be belabored here. The con- 
flict remains unresolved and will probably con- 
tinue so for a long time to come. We do not expect 
to resolve it here; only to try to approach it from 
a slightly different perspective. 

The definitions of social casework are almost 
as numerous as are the numbers of persons de- 
fining it. However, they all generally are focused 
on the processes by which the individual is helped 
to more effectively function within his social en- 
vironment. The emphasis is on the individual in 
the recognition that no matter how similar one’s 
situation may appear to be to that of another, 
each problem, and each attempt and method to 
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resolve it, has its own unique meaning to each in- 
dividual. The method which works for one person 
may not work with another. One of the basic and 
most important tasks of the caseworker is to fit 
his treatment methods and techniques to the 
unique needs of his client. 

To coerce is to restrain or constrain by force, 
especially by the use of legal authority. “Re- 
strain” carries the idea of holding in check, con- 
trolling, curbing. “Constrain” gives the idea of 
forcing into, compelling, obliging to action. 

By coercive casework, then, we mean the use 
of restraining and constraining legal authority in 
the processes of helping the offender to function 
in his social environment without resorting to il- 
legal or antisocial behavior. 

This is, ideally, the underlying philosophy of 
establishing and enforcing specific conditions of 
probation and parole because those conditions are 
to be used for guidance of the client’s behavior. 
He is placed under restraints when instructed not 
to associate with certain kinds of people, not to 
leave the jurisdiction without permission, or not 
to possess a weapon. He is constrained when in- 
structed to report regularly to the probation or 
parole officer, to maintain gainful employment, or 
to make restitution to the victim of his offense. 

Perhaps a graphic example of this approach is 
the condition of probation which requires the pro- 
bationer to participate in a program of psycho- 
therapy. Despite some objections that such an 
order violates the basic need for client motivation 
for such therapy to be effective, most of us know 
of specific instances where the proper motivation 
has developed after the therapy program has 
begun. 

There are many who hold that the foundation 
of effective casework is the belief that motivation 
to improve or to resolve problems must come from 
within, that casework is not effective unless it is 
desired and voluntarily requested by the client. 
Somehow, the client must engage himself in grap- 
pling with his own problems if they are to be re- 
solved. They believe that every man has the right 
of choice and it is wrong to impose on him official 
values or solutions to problems from without. 

We do not deny the innate dignity of man, nor 
his right to freedom to make choices. We do not 
deny the validity of the above-noted ideas, nor of 
the basic responsibility of the individual to deal 
with his own problems with his own resources; 
but, neither can we deny the necessity of the 
orderly functioning of society, nor of all citizens 
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to behave so as not to disturb that orderly func- 
tioning. Neither can we deny the importance of 
client and worker alike recognizing that the exer- 
cise of the right of choice carries with it the 
necessity of accepting the consequences of that 
choice. 

It is essential to recognize that underlying our 
highly developed society are orderly behavior and 
relationships, without which society could not 
exist. When individuals act so as to disrupt this 
order, some action must be taken to restore it. In 
the case of the criminal offender (and many 
others, for that matter) this action may be 
through coercion—for his own and society’s wel- 
fare. 


The Function of Coercive Casework 


While it is true that effective casework is not 
something done to or for the client, but with him, 
it is also true that sometimes it is a matter of 
some action which “gets his attention” or “holds 
him still” long enough for him to recognize that 
there is motivation from within; he may only need 
to make way for it to begin to function. Or, it may 
be necessary, through restraint and constraint, to 
structure action until the validity of it can be 
understood and accepted for itself as a way of life. 

In this initial stage of the correctional treat- 
ment process, one need not necessarily be compli- 
cated in the design of his casework methods and 
techniques. He may need only to set, and enforce, 
some behavioral limits—to inform his client, 
“You can go this far, but no further’; to say, 
“No! You cannot do that.” 

If it is true that “nothing succeeds like success,” 
it is also true that nothing fails like failure. In 
direct proportion to his lack of success, the in- 
dividual is likely to feel ineffectual, then power- 
less, then useless, then helpless. At this point he 
also ceases to care; and that is when he is the 
most disruptive and dangerous. 

The offender, often habitually unsuccessful in 
his attempts to adjust to the pressures and de- 
mands of society, needs to have successful ex- 
periences—even if they are at first coerced. A 
definite “shall and shall not” approach is often 
necessary until the client reaches the point where 
he can be comfortable with the restraints and 
constraints imposed on his conduct; until the 
motivation for lawful and acceptable behavior 
comes from within himself, from the knowledge 
of the benefit to be derived from avoiding the kind 
of disruptive behavior which subjects him to 
penalty and social rejection. 


The aim of providing success experiences is to 
persuade the offender of the validity of society’s 
ideals and to have him internalize them as his 
own. He must come to view his behavior in the 
light of its impingement on others and learn to 
regulate it accordingly. To reach this goal re- 
quires not only casework treatment but behavior 
control as well. 

There is a common misconception that delin- 
quent and criminal groups have “their own set 
of values,” so will not accept and live by the 
values of the larger community. However, making 
the values of society meaningful and relevant to 
these groups can provide the motivation for them 
to modify their own value systems and to incorpo- 
rate society’s values into their own codes of 
conduct. 

This will entail the application of realistic val- 
ues that are relevant to present conditions, not 
merely harping on traditional concepts based on 
outmoded social codes. To sharp and inquiring 
youth, it will also require pertinent explanations 
of the “why” of these values. 

It is imperative, in this regard, for society to 
propagate its value of the necessity to behave in 
accordance with law. Various subgroups, includ- 
ing the criminal and delinquent subcultures, ac- 
tively propagate their value codes. It is no less 
acceptable for society to vigorously engage in 
such activity—despite current criticisms of such 
practice. The correctional worker needs occa- 
sionally to remind himself—and others, including 
his clients—that society also has rights and needs. 


A Positive Approach 


We readily recognize the necessity of forcible 
restraint of those who represent a violent threat 
to society; and, for the protection of others, we 
put these persons behind bars. This is a negative 
action. There is a positive side to this same coin, 
however, especially in regard to those offenders 
who are not placed or continued behind bars, but 
are allowed to remain in the community on proba- 
tion or parole. 

This positive action—what we have termed 
coercive casework—is that restraint and con- 
straint on the individual’s behavior designed to 
help persuade him of both the short- and long-run 
validity of accepting society’s values and regulat- 
ing his conduct accordingly. The goal, of course, is 
to have him internalize these values, making co- 
ercion unnecessary. It is the same kind of dis- 
cipline we enforce with our children as we try to 
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instill within them acceptable standards of con- 
duct. These standards are at first enforced through 
various restraints and constraints. As the child 
matures and restraint becomes self-discipline, the 
enforced standards become clear through under- 
standing and habitual through regular observance. 

It is behavior, illegal and antisocial, which 
brings the individual into the correctional system. 
It is both behavior and the attitudes leading to it 


which we must help to change. While the tech- 
niques for accomplishing this goal may be varied 
and require individual application according to 
need and circumstances as well as an explanation 
of ‘“‘why,” the underlying philosophy is as simple 
as “thou shalt not” and “thou shalt.” This is not 
a new concept, certainly; but it is a basic and nec- 
essary one both in terms of individual benefit and 
the ongoing and orderly functioning of society. 


Professional Police Principles 


By EDWARD M. DAVIS 
Chief of Police, City of Los Angeles 


to understand the philosophy of that busi- 

ness. Each business has general principles 
and philosophies that are essential to a successful 
enterprise. This observation leads to asking 
questions of our own law enforcement business. 
What are the objectives of the police? What are 
the major functions of law enforcement? The 
President’s Crime Commission stated that the 
country spends $4 billion a year on policing. For 
what is the money spent? Why? 

Most of the answers can be found in nine prin- 
ciples of law enforcement first enunciated about 
1822 by Sir Robert Peel, founder of the British 
Police system. They are ancient, but principles 
do not change and all the solutions to crime are 
here and all the solutions to community relations 
can be found here. 

I have gone through each of these nine prin- 
ciples and have amplified on some of them, but I 
believe the essence of successful law enforcement 
can be drawn from these fundamental observa- 
tions from a century long past. 


N NYONE going into a business is well advised 


Prevention of Crime Is the Basic 
Mission of the Police 


Principle Number 1.—The basic mission for 
which the police exist is to prevent crime and dis- 
order as an alternative to the repression of crime 
and disorder by military force and severity of 
legal punishment.* 

The goal of the police establishment still re- 


*The nine principles presented are a paraphrase of those which have 
evolved since the time of Sir Robert Peel, originator of the English 
police system. 


mains the absence of crime and disorder. That is 
the desired end product. Police engage in three 
major functions to achieve this primary goal. The 
function of first priority is prevention. When the 
police fail in this first function, the second func- 
tion is activated—that of deterrence, or what the 
textbooks call repression. The third function is 
the apprehension of offenders and the gathering 
of evidence for prosecution. 

Now, the police themselves cannot prevent 
crime. True prevention of crime is to generate in 
society a desire to do the right thing, to live by 
ethical standards of conduct. The police cannot 
take over the parents’ job, the minister’s job, and 
the school’s job in this respect. However, the 
police play a major role as the catalytic agent in 
society to assist the process of “feeding back” to 
the rest of society information on what is happen- 
ing in terms of crime and disorder. No one else 
can perform this function but the police. No one 
else is in contact with crime and disorder in its 
totality. No one else has the machinery or per- 
ception or access to the basic facts as do the 
police. 

The police cannot prevent the development of 
criminality in any individual. However, through 
a feedback process, information on crime can be 
passed to social institutions which may hopefully 
generate programs to prevent criminality of in- 
dividuals in the future. 

When there is a failure to prevent crime, the 
police perform the next function of deterrence— 
attempting to be as obvious as possible and creat- 
ing the impression of omnipresence. This is the 
reason police drive black-and-white cars; this is 
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why police wear distinctive uniforms; this is 
why police attempt to be overt rather than covert 
in as many operations as possible. 

The police helicopter is predicated largely on 
this second function of deterrence. Deterrence 
plucks the conscience strings of the guilt-ridden. 
The criminal who wants to do something but 
chickens out because of the omnipresent ‘‘chopper” 
is a good example of this deterrence function. 

That is deterrence. That’s why police don’t 
wear green blazers with an emblem on the pocket 
to look like a sport. Police should look like police 
or they violate the very principle of deterrence. 

Now, when police fail to deter, then they must 
invoke the third function, that of apprehension 
and gathering of evidence. The police serve as the 
first entryway into the criminal] justice system, 
followed by the prosecutor, the courts, appellate 
courts, then institutional commitment, probation, 
or parole. We know from the rate of recidivism 
that the effectiveness of rehabilitation in this 
system is minimal. However, the system has 
value because it tends to reinforce the societal 
prohibitions against doing certain things and 
thus serves to deter prospective offenders. But 
police activities directed toward apprehension and 
gathering of evidence are of minimal value in 
preventing crime—the primary police goal. 

The losing game of apprehension absorbs a 
major share of police resources. The resultant 
return in preventing crime and disorder is rela- 
tively smal] considering the vast investment. The 
function of deterrence absorbs a very small share 
of police resources, yet the return in crime pre- 
vention is better, dollar for dollar, than for ap- 
prehension. The function of prevention—the 
function best directed toward achieving the pri- 
mary police objective—receives even less in the 
way of resources. 

The information now gathered by police is 
directed wholly toward prosecution of a suspect 
or future apprehension of that same suspect. 
Police gather virtually no information for relay- 
ing to society, saying, “This is what is happening, 
and it is happening under these circumstances.” 
This unarticulated but necessary mission for 
developing better methods of interfacing with 
society’s institutions must be fulfilled. We must 
provide them with relevant, demographic data on 
crime that will spur them to actions which will 
result in an achievement of the primary goal of 
preventing crime and disorder. 


Police Must Have the Full Respect 
of the Citizenry 


Principle Number 2.—The ability of the police 
to perform their duties is dependent upon public 
approval of police existence, actions, behavior, and 
the ability of the police to secure and maintain 
public respect. 

Arthur Niederhoffer, a 20-year New York 
police lieutenant, wrote a book entitled Behind the 
Shield. In it he makes observations which are not 
very comforting to policemen. He believes that 
the American police tend to hide behind a self- 
pity syndrome; they tend to become paranoid and 
withdrawn. If his thesis is correct, if policemen 
believe that people don’t support them, that they 
operate in a wholly hostile environment, then 
there would be little hope. 

The police must not allow themselves to be 
caught up in this “Niederhoffer syndrome.” There 
are only two policemen for every 1,000 people in 
Los Angeles and five for every 1,000 in New York. 
The police could not even exist in a totally hostile 
community. 

One of the important roles of police-community 
relations is to establish and maintain ties with all 
segments of the community so that the police can 
develop broad-based support. Associations with 
such groups will help individual policemen recog- 
nize the very real public support for the police 
which exists in every community regardless of its 
ethnic makeup. 


A Citizen’s Respect for Law Develops 
His Respect for the Police 


Principle Number 3.—The police must secure 
the willing cooperation of the pubiic in voluntary 
observance of the law to be able to secure and 
maintain the respect and approval of the public. 

One hundred and thirty years ago Abraham 
Lincoln, then a young legislator, made the follow- 
ing statement: 


I hope I am over-wary; but if I am not, there is now 
an ill omen amongst us. I mean the increasing disrespect 
for law which pervades the country. Accounts of out- 
ran committed by mobs from the every-day news of the 

imes. 

The question recurs, “How shall we fortify against 
it?” The answer is simple. 

Let every American, every lover of liberty, swear 
never to violate in the least particular, the laws of 
the country and never to tolerate their violation by 
others. Let every man remember that to violate the law 
is to tear the character of his own and his children’s 
liberty. Let reverence for the laws be breathed by 
every American mother to the baby .. . on her lap. Let 
it be taught in schools, and in colleges. Let it be 
written in primers and spelling books. Let it be preached 
from the pulpit, proclaimed in legislative halls and 
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enforced in courts of justice. And in short let reverence 

for the law become the political religion of the nation. 

This truth has not changed over the intervening 
years. 

It is the job of every policeman to seek the will- 
ing cooperation of individuals on his beat in help- 
ing to attain the police objectives of the absence 
of crime and disorder. In the same tradition, it 
is the responsibility of every police officer to seek 
the voluntary observance of laws in his com- 
munity. His mission is to “turn on” that com- 
munity, regardless of ethnic makeup, to get the 
police job done. 

There is a principle of “leverage” in economics. 
By this principle a small amount of money is 
manipulated to do the work of a much larger 
amount. Police must operate by this principle. 
Through the cooperation of the community, one 
policeman can be as many in achieving the police 
mission. If any policeman comes from the Acad- 
emy thinking that he is going to save the world, 
he is going to be a total failure. We need a vision 
of the old-time cop-on-the-beat who never seemed 
to work hard. But, he had people in the community 
telling him things about crime and questionable 
activities. He had the help of his community and 
he got the job done. That is the only way to get 
the police mission accomplished. 


Cooperation of the Public Decreases 
as the Use of Force Increases 


Principle Number 4.—The degree of coopera- 
tion of the public that can be secured diminishes 
proportionately the necessity for the use of physi- 
cal force and compulsion in achieving police ob- 
jectives. 

The professional, competent, emotionally se- 
cure police officer does not approach situations 
with a “bristle.” He actively solicits the coopera- 
tion of the individual or group where the public 
peace is endangered. An officer with the ability to 
firmly but pleasantly solicit the cooperation of 
individuals or groups can frequently accomplish, 
through their cooperation, what it might take 
scores of officers to accomplish through the use 
of a “hard” approach to the situation. 

In areas where there has been a pattern of 
using strong physical force to achieve police 
objectives, a concurrent pattern of resistance 
develops within the individual or group. The re- 
sult is resistance and lack of cooperation on the 
part of the law violator and the subsequent neces- 
sity for resorting to force on the part of the 


police. The use of force is thus self-perpetuating. 

Less than a year ago the British, with all their 
majesty, used their vast military forces to recon- 
quer a tiny island protectorate of Anguilla. They 
were wise enough to take some “‘bobbies” along 
when reinstalling their administrators. During 
the skirmishing, two bobbies were injured. The 
citizens dressed their wounds and apologized to 
them. The reputation of the bobbies had preceded 
them. The British police have done a pretty good 
job of recognizing that when cooperation can be 
secured, the necessity of physical force is pro- 
portionately decreased. 


Police Must Render Impartial 
Enforcement of the Law 


Principle Number 5.—The police seek and pre- 
serve public favor, not by catering to public 
opinion, but by constantly demonstrating abso- 
lutely impartial service to the law, in complete 
independence of policy, and without regard to the 
justice or injustice of the substance of individual 
laws; by ready offering of individual service and 
friendship to all members of society without 
regard to their race or social standing; by ready 
exercise of courtesy and friendly good humor; and 
by ready offering of individual sacrifice in pro- 
tecting and preserving life. 

The policeman’s boss is not his sergeant or the 
chief. The policeman does not work for the white 
people or the black people; he doesn’t represent 
the “establishment.” The policeman is a servant 
of the law. 

Ten years ago Thurgood Marshall, then chief 
counsel for the NAACP and now an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
made the following statement during a speech to 
police officers at Michigan State University: “If 
there is a bad law on the books that says that a 
Negro cannot... eat at the same store counter 
you can, you go ahead and enforce that law. If it 
is a bad law, we will take care of the law; but if 
you enforce any of your personal prejudices, we 
will take care of you.” 

It is not the job of a policeman to determine 
what the legislators should say constitutes a 
crime. It is not the mission of the police to judge 
whether any law is good, bad, too harsh, or too 
lenient. Laws are made by legislators and are an 
imperfect reflection of society’s mores. Laws are 
subject to change. However, when the law is 
established it is the job of the policeman to enforce 
that law impartially. 
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In California marihuana is illegal. Whether it 
is good or bad is a problem for the sociologists 
and physicians. However, as long as the law 
stands on the books, police should put people in 
jail for violating that law. Law enforcement does 
not have to apologize for enforcing the law, be- 
cause we do not make the laws. There is an 
established democratic process for enacting and 
altering the law, but it is essential that police 
construe the law as it is. 

The fifth principle further states: Public favor 
is sought by individual service, friendship to all 
members of society, the ready exercise of courtesy 
and friendly good humor, and by individual sacri- 
fice. There are many examples of police officers 
sacrificing even their lives in the line of duty. If 
a robbery-in-progress call comes through, it may 
be a crummy liquor store and the police officer 
who responds to the call may not even like the 
owner. But, he would go in and give up his life 
in a gun battle to protect that merchant. Any 
officer driving down the street at 4 a.m. in the 
middle of a ghetto area would not hesitate to 
dash into a burning building to rescue the occu- 
pants. Every year the Police Department gives 
out medals for this type of valor. Yet the same 
police officer might not be friendly to the citizen 
he would risk his life for, because that citizen is 
different in some way. 

The police must develop this thing called 
friendship for all members of society. If you were 
to call the Department, the man who answered 
might respond, “Robbery, Smith.” You might 
receive the same stereotyped, staccato response 
at the “desk.” The result is a reputation of cold 
efficiency. Members of minority groups will believe 
police personnel are cold to them because of preju- 
dice; others would call it plain discourtesy. It is 
vitally important to police-community relations 
that each officer take it upon himself to maintain 
friendly, good-humored relations with each citi- 
zen. 

A British bobby was watching the burning of 
the Union Jack at an English university. It is 
not a crime over there to burn the flag. Instead 
of responding with anger, he said, “Blimey, can 
you imagine it takes a college education to do 
that?” He approached that situation with friendly 
good humor. A prime element of any community 
relations program is friendliness of each officer 
to each member of society. 


Physical Force Is Used Only 
as a Last Resort 


Principle Number 6.—The police should use 
physical force to the extent necessary to secure 
observance of the law or to restore order only 
when the exercise of persuasion, advice, and warn- 
ing is found to be insufficient to achieve police 
objectives; and police should use only the mini- 
mum degree of physical force which is necessary 
on any particular occasion for achieving a police 
objective. 

The police in some areas of the country have 
been under fire recently because of purported 
cases of excessive use of force in quelling demon- 
strations. When this happens, the police end up 
being the central figure in the disturbance. Above 
all else, the police must remain neutral in any 
confrontation. The police represent only the law. 

Very recently, there was a demonstration on the 
campus of Valley State College. During the course 
of the demonstration certain laws were violated 
and it was, therefore, necessary to place about 200 
people under arrest. The police officers were 
trained in weaponless defense. The 200 arrests 
were made in front of television cameras, and not 
one flailing baton appeared. The police did their 
job and there were no resulting charges of over- 
reaction. The police did not become the central 
figure. 

With calm leadership the police can talk their 
way around many incidents through advice, 
warning, persuasion. If police have to use force, 
that is their job, but only after the alternatives 
have been tried. 


The Police Are the Public and the 
Public Are the Police 


Principle Number 7.—The police at all times 
should maintain a relationship with the public 
that gives reality to the historic tradition that the 
police are the public and that the public are the 
police; the police are the only members of the 
public who are paid to give full-time attention to 
duties which are incumbent on every citizen in 
the interest of community welfare. 

Charles Reith, in his book, The Blind Eye of 
History, delineated his belief that any civilization 
that depends on using its own military forces to 
control its people is doomed to failure. History 
bears out this theory. Britain was in the position 
of needing some force to repress disorder in the 
early 1800’s. Finally, in 1829, Parliament passed 
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an act establishing the British police system, the 
first full-time professional police department. 
However, Parliament was fearful of a police 
organization because of possible infringement on 
individual rights. Out of this fear the idea was 
spawned that it was every citizen’s obligation to 
help police his society, but certain citizens would 
be set aside to do this work on a full-time basis. 
They would help all citizens do their job. 

In England, if you smack a bobby in the eye 
trying to make an escape, you might get 10 
years. After all, the bobby is helping every citizen 
do his job. England has given reality to the 
historic concept of the citizen being the police and 


vice versa. Here in America, because of a lack of 


philosophical leadership or because of the pro- 
hibition era, or because of the ‘““Niederhoffer com- 
plex,” the police are separate from the citizenry 
in many ways. The most technologically advanced, 
best financed, best staffed police department in 
the world is never going to solve the problems of 
crime and disorder. That is because our police 
have not given reality to the truth that the public 
are the police. Our police must communicate to 
the citizens that solving these problems is their 
job, their obligation. As police, we are merely 
helping them. Regardless of ethnic or economic 
background, the estrangement between public and 
police must be eliminated in favor of a coordinated 
effort to achieve police objectives. 

A police reserve corps is one method of creating 
closer ties between the public and the police. It 
is one way of fulfilling the historic tradition that 
the public are the police. In having a reserve corps 
we open the Department to any citizen who 
qualifies. We have nothing to hide. We train the 
reserves as assistants in doing the police job. 

I recently had a man tell me how much better 
his police organization was than the Los Angeles 
Police Department in every respect. I was sure 
he was some ranking officer. He turned out to be 
a reserve officer who worked as a policeman one 
day a week. He was a 40-hour-a-week salesman of 
some kind. He was also a salesman for his police 
organization, and for police ideals. 

A trained corps of reserve officers gives tremen- 
dous flexibility to administrators in the event of 
any unusual occurrence. More than that, they are 
the public serving as the police. They will help 
sell the police mission to their friends, neighbors, 
and co-workers. 


Police Represent the Law 


Principle Number 8.—The police should always 
direct their actions strictly toward their functions 
and never appear to usurp the powers of the 
judiciary by avenging individuals or the state, or 
authoritatively judging guilt or punishing the 
guilty. 

Police officers do not judge guilt; they do not 
punish ; they do not act as executioners. Policemen 
represent the law. If the law says a man should 
go to jail for a certain act, the police arrest the 
man, gather the evidence, and do not take upon 
themselves any adjudication or correction. 

I have known officers who were mad at every 
suspect they ever arrested. These officers were 
actually angry because of what the suspect had 
done, said, or looked like. This unprofessional, 
judgmental attitude breeds resistance and hos- 
tility, making the police job more difficult, if not 
impossible. 

I have also known detectives who never seem 
to lose their cool. They know their job in its true 
light. I can think of one in particular. He always 
smiled. He offered the suspects a cigarette or a 
cup of coffee. He talked to them in friendly tones, 
and he made good arrests. He did not make his 
job any more difficult than it already was. He 
kept his cool. He was the epitome of a professional 
policeman. 

The quality we look for here is equanimity. The 
professional policeman does not demonstrate 
emotional involvement in his work to the public. 
He does not demonstrate anger to the offender; 
he does not go into a rage when verbally abused. 
He keeps his cool. 


The Absence of Crime and Disorder Is the 
Test of Police Efficiency 


Principle Number 9.—The test of police effi- 
ciency is the absence of crime and disorder, not 
the visible evidence of police action in dealing 
with them. 

If you approach the typical police officer in a 
radio car and ask him what he has to do to keep 
his job, he might tell you: “I should write ‘X’ 
number of citations every week; I have to turn in 
‘X’ number of field interview cards; I should make 
‘X’ number of arrests each month.” On the other 
hand, imagine you are the chief of police and are 
called to City Hall and told you are going to be 
fired unless you could prove you are doing a good 
job. Are you going to tell City Hall how many 


traffic citations have been written and how many 
arrests have been made during your tenure? No, 
you are going to tell them that during your tenure, 
crime was reduced by X-percent and the number 
of traffic accidents have been reduced. 

The higher echelon of police administration 
know their job is to stop crime; but there is a 
real danger that the officer on the street may 
think of his job as a “numbers game,” to provide 
a quantity of tickets or arrests. There is a failure 
here. The failure is not with the policeman. He 
is really responding to the kind of pressures that 
are put on him by police management. It is easier 
to judge men by the quantity of tickets they write 
than it is to judge them on their effect on traffic 
flow. It is easier to judge a man by the number of 
arrests he makes than it is to judge him on the 
quality of his work stopping crime. Because the 
“numbers game” is easier, there is a real tempta- 
tion to resort to it. 
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The challenge of police management is to com- 
municate the true nature of the police mission to 
the man in the radio car on the street. Manage- 
ment has to sell the policeman a piece of 
geography and say, “This is your district. Your 
job is to stop crime and disorder here. We don’t 
want burglaries or stickups or street-fights. If 
you have to arrest someone for violating any law, 
do it. You have been trained to stop crime. Do it 
in your area, and get the community to help you.” 

We in the police field spend a lot of time talking 
about “numbers” in the crime field. We spend 
even more time talking about mechanical gadgets 
and developing programs of one kind or another. 
I believe one of our major failings is that we 
have not spent enough time talking about prin- 
ciples. 

I believe that if we can agree on the nine prin- 
ciples set forth by Sir Robert Peel, we can all do 
a better and more professional job in achieving 
our goal. 


By ALVIN RUDOFF, PH.D., T. C. ESSELSTYN, PH.D., AND GEORGE L. KIRKHAM 


N 1957 the sheriff of Santa Clara County, Cali- 
| fornia, applied a version of Wisconsin’s his- 

toric Huber law by paroling selected inmates 
to work in the community during the day and 
revoking their parole at night. State legislation 
made it possible to improve upon this practice 
later. By law, the work furlough administrator 
could be either the County probation officer or the 
County sheriff. In Santa Clara County, the sheriff 
has continued to exercise this function. 

For several years, work furlough in California 
was operative only in Santa Clara and Marin 
Counties. Currently work furlough, work release, 
community work programs—the terms are syn- 
onymous—are found in 22 counties of this State, 
30 other states, and in the federal correctional 
system. 

Under work furlough, the inmate is released to 
work at his regular civilian job at regular wages 


1 Charles J. Prelsnik, sheriff 1966-1970. Also prominent in initiating 
the Work Furlough Study were James M. Geary, undersheriff; George 
Williams, rehabilitation officer; Joe E. Levitt, past president, and 
Robert Keldgord, then executive director, California Council on Crime 
and Delinquency. 
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during the day. He returns to custody at night. 
This procedure lasts until his sentence expires or 
until he is removed from the program. 

The inmate on work furlough saves the tax- 
payer a substantial part of the expense of his 
keep since a charge for maintenance may be made 
against his earnings. Amounts may be withheld 
from his paycheck for the support of his family, 
for the payment of fines and restitution orders, 
and for other expressed purposes. Work furlough 
is thus a relief to the taxpayer in many ways. 
Beyond this, its impact is largely conjectural. 

In order to respond as comprehensively as pos- 
sible to inquiries from many other jurisdictions 
which were considering work furlough, the sher- 
iff of Santa Clara County! called for a full-scale 
evaluation of the program by an independent 
agency. The senior authors of this article and 
following reports were asked to undertake this 
task. In time, and with the endorsement of the 
California Council on Crime and Delinquency, a 
4-year grant was authorized by the Social and 
Rehabilitation Service of the U.S. Department of 
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Health, Education, and Welfare.? The sheriff’s 
staff of rehabilitation officers was supplemented 
by the addition of a vocational rehabilitation 
counselor on loan from the State Department of 
Rehabilitation on a salary reimbursement basis. 
With this support, the Work Furlough Study got 
under way on July 1, 1967, and turned its atten- 
tion first to what was being done just before that 
date. 

The findings reported in this article are based 
on a study comparing the participants and non- 
participants in the work furlough program of the 
Sheriff’s Department, Santa Clara County, Cali- 
fornia, from 1965 to 1967. The data came from 
inmate files maintained for administrative pur- 
poses. Between 1967 and 1970 separate files were 
developed for about 3,000 inmates who had taken 
a battery of paper-and-pencil tests upon admis- 
sion. The same tests were administered upon dis- 
charge. Other data were gathered in the followup 
postrelease period. Thus, whereas the data prior 
to July 1, 1967, came from administrative files, 
data collected after that date came from standard- 
ized tests selected and administered as part of a 
scientific research project. 

The post-1967 research data will be analyzed 
and reported later. This article describes certain 
features of the work furlough program in Santa 
Clara County before 1967. When taken together, 
the pre-1967 description and the post-1967 re- 
search findings will illustrate many of the assets 
and liabilities of work release as well as some of 
the ways in which a work release program might 
be evaluated. 


Facilities and Inmate Population 


The sheriff operates three principal facilities 
in this County. One is the Women’s Facility. No 
data on women offenders are included in the fol- 
lowing discussion, but will be reviewed separately 
at a later date. Another is the Main Jail. This is 
a close custody facility for about 600 sentenced 
and unsentenced inmates. The third has come to 
be called the Elmwood Rehabilitation Center. 
This is a minimum security facility for about 
600 inmates serving sentences of a few days to a 
year. The population includes felons and misde- 
meanants under sentence for a wide range of 
offenses. All are considered to be minimum 
security risks, although occasional crowding at 
the Main Jail sometimes forces the transfer to 
Elmwood of higher risk cases. No Main Jail in- 


2 SRS Grant No. 12-P-55261/9-04 (RD-2506-GF-71-C3). 


mates are eligible for work furlough. All Elmwood 
inmates are eligible to apply. On any one day at 
peak employment periods about 200 inmates, or 
one third of the Elmwood population, are out on 
work furlough. The rest have not applied, have 
applied and have been denied for various reasons 
discussed below, or are serving sentences too 
short to make work furlough a feasible alternative 
to incarceration. 


Selection for Work Furlough 


When the program was initiated in 1957, the 
Sheriff’s Department approved applications for 
work furlough cautiously and conservatively. In- 
mates had to be under sentence of at least 6 
months. Excluded from consideration were sex 
offenders, narcotics users, persons convicted of 
aggravated assault, offenders with an extensive 
history of drinking, and defendants whose cases 
had made them notorious or conspicuous. The 
Department was understandably sensitive and 
sought to avoid criticism by releasing to work 
furlough only those inmates whose offenses were 
locally regarded as innocuous or whose release 
to their civilian jobs would result in some im- 
mediately demonstrable pubiic benefit consistent 
with the objectives of abstract justice. These 
would include selected defendants in nonsupport 
cases, false check charges, or single instances of 
drunk driving, who had good jobs with steady 
incomes and whose offenses were largely situa- 
tional. 

In time, the public-danger test implied, above, 
was considerably widened. By 1965 the length of 
sentence was no longer a factor in selection, al- 
though the processing of an application did re- 
quire enough time to preclude from the program 
most inmates serving less than 1 week. No offense 
was routinely excluded. Sex offenders were ap- 
proved for work furlough where their jobs re- 
moved them from the possibility of molesting 
others or of constituting a public nuisance. Alco- 
holics were approved where they worked under 
close supervision and had no access to a neigh- 
borhood tavern. Assault cases were considered 
against the details of the individual’s history and 
the situations under which he was known to have 
become abusive in the past. Certain kinds of 
nonaddicted drug users and simple experimenters 
were furloughed to their jobs or to continue their 
education. 

This movement from a markedly conservative 
position in 1957 to a far less conservative position 


in 1965, while evident, seems not to have been 
recorded in any formal statement of policy. It 
developed casually by trial and error and without 
specific plan. In 1967, extensive and systematic 
interviews were held with the rehabilitation of- 
ficer, his four assistants, and with the then 
Elmwood commander. The following consensus 
emerged as to the factors which were included in 
considering an inmate’s application: 

Criminality: gravity of instant offense; repu- 
tation for violent, impulsive, or irresponsible con- 
duct; excessive drinking; drug abuse, drug ad- 
diction; bizarre sex conduct; compulsive check 
writing; arrest record. 

Employment: i.e., the job he would have if 
released on work furlough: how suitable to the 
inmate; his competence; degree of supervision 
exercised on the job; transportation to and from 
the site; employer’s agreement to accept the ap- 
plicant under work furlough procedures; gains 
from the job versus gains from continued con- 
finement. 

Other factors: the applicant’s age, stability, 
dependability; deterioration noted through suc- 
cessive commitments; number and status of de- 
pendents; fines outstanding, orders of restitution; 
warrants from other jurisdictions. 

Three considerations underlay all others. One 
was the customary correctional emphasis on com- 
munity safety. Another was continuing concern 
for program integrity, which meant denying 
work furlough to an inmate whose inclusion might 
seem to palliate the offense or whose behavior 
away from Elmwood might reflect unfavorably 
upon the Department. The third was that the 
needs of the employer would be accorded a low 
priority. By this decision, the Department sought 
to avoid the charge of cooperating in what might 
otherwise become a convict labor system with a 
few modern touches. 

None of the foregoing was a criterion for selec- 
tion, but all were guides to selection. None was 
applied by itself and none weighed more heavily 
than others. All were applied as parts of a totality. 
The significant point is that here in the oldest 
work release program in the West and one of the 
oldest in the country, there actually were no codi- 
fied criteria for selection. Yet all members of the 
Department responsible for selection showed pro- 
nounced agreement on how inmates were either 
denied or admitted to work furlough. 


% Readers desiring summary tabulations are invited to write the 
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The selection process began with the daily 
orientation talk with new arrivals transferred to 
Elmwood from the Main Jail. Inmates were in- 
formed of the regulations, the routine, the rehabil- 
itation services available, and were advised that 
they could apply for work furlough. In a day or 
two the applicant would be interviewed by an 
assistant rehabilitation officer. Using the guides 
just discussed, this staff member would decide 
whether the inmate was a likely candidate. If not, 
the application went no further at this time. How- 
ever, it could be reviewed later. When approved, 
the matter was reviewed by the chief rehabilita- 
tion officer who would forward it with his en- 
dorsement to the Elmwood commander. Provision 
was made for an appeal to the undersheriff of the 
Department in case these two officials disagreed. 


Findings for 1965-1967 


Given these guides and procedures behind selec- 
tion, what results did they produce? In order to 
approach this question, an inspection was made 
of the records of all inmates present at Elmwood 
between June 30, 1965, and July 1, 1967. The total 
was 833. All were nominally eligible for work 
furlough. Of the total, 528 were accepted and 305 
were denied or never applied. Those accepted will 
be noted below by the term work furlough, and 
those denied or who did not apply will be noted 
by the term nonfurlough. These two groups were 
compared statistically within a number of vari- 
ables. These statistical comparisons were accom- 
plished with the appropriate Chi Square or T-test. 
Differences with a statistical probability of .05 
or less were accepted as significant.’ 

Age and Marital Status.—The average age of 
all 833 inmates was 34.5 years. The work furlough 
group was slightly older, and the nonfurlough 
group was slightly younger than the average. 
Marriages ran high among both but higher 
among the former—96 percent for work furlough, 
88 percent for nonfurlough inmates. The figures 
suggest a tendency for work furlough to favor the 
older inmate with dependents. In this regard, the 
data support the selection guidelines. 

Prior Record——Compared with the nonfur- 
loughed inmates the work furlough group showed 
fewer commitments and fewer arrests. They also 
showed longer sentences to be served on the in- 
stant offense. The appearance here is that work 
furlough tends to be more readily available to the 
inmate with a shorter record but who will be 
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around longer. Both possibilities are consistent 
with the Department’s selection guides. 

Instant Offense.—It will be recalled that work 
furlough was reserved for inmates transferred 
from the close custody Main Jail to the minimum 
security of Elmwood and that where at all pos- 
sible, only minimum security inmates were trans- 
ferred. Thus, the Elmwood population had already 
been screened to eliminate offenders posing a clear 
threat to the community. Nevertheless, Elmwood 
housed both felons and misdemeanants. As indi- 
cated, both are now found on work furlough. 

Both the work furlough and nonfurlough groups 
were classified as to current commitments on 
felony or misdemeanor charges. Felonies and mis- 
demeanors were further split to show four offense 
groups under each of these two categories: per- 
son, property, narcotics, and sex offenses. Com- 
pressing much data into the smallest possible 
space, the following summary observations may 
be made on Instant Offense for the work furlough 
and nonfurlough groups. 

1. For both groups the most frequent type was 
the misdemeanant offender against the person— 
35 percent for the work-furlough men and 32 per- 
cent for the nonfurlough inmates. The reason 
seems to be that this classification included the 
common drunk. They were perceived by the staff 
as relatively harmless and as posing a recidivism 
potential involving little else than another drunk 
charge. 

2. For both groups the misdemeanant property 
offender was the next most frequent type—28 
percent work furlough and 27 percent nonfurlough 
subjects. The felony property offender was third. 

3. Inmates committed on either sex or narcotics 
charges, either as felonies or misdemeanors, drop- 
ped far behind but were not unknown. It will be 
recalled that there is a strong likelihood that prior 
screening may have eliminated many in these two 
classes as unsuitable for transfer to Elmwood. 

Generally, the actual distributions by Instant 
Offense among work furlough and nonfurlough 
inmates show that the principles guiding selection 
were followed with apparent consistency and that 
the results conformed to the design. The great 
issue is: Should the design be changed? 

Occupation.—There are no occupational data 
on the nonfurlough group—the administrative 


4 This was a somewhat arbitrary grouping of offenses which, how- 
ever, facilitated gross comparisons without serious distortions. Property 
offenses included burglary and auto theft. Offenses against the person 
included such crimes as robbery, and drunk in public. Included under 
sex offenses were rape and child molesting. Narcotics included offenses 
associated with both narcotics and nonaddicting dangerous drugs as 
defined by state codes. 


files provided insufficient information. Employ- 
ment histories and most recent jobs recorded for 
the work furlough group made it possible to clas- 
sify 44 percent of them as unskilled and 35 per- 
cent as semiskilled, using standard occupational 
titles for this purpose. Thus, almost 80 percent of 
the inmates on work furlough were semiskilled or 
less. The remainder in the work furlough group 
were skilled or white collar workers or profes- 
sionals, most of whom were furloughed back into 
the same jobs they held before arrest. 

What happened to the 80 percent of the work 
furlough group classified as semiskilled to un- 
skilled? Preponderantly, they were furloughed 
into the work area that could absorb them most 
readily. For many decades, this has been seasonal 
farm labor in Santa Clara County. 

Thirty-seven percent of the work furlough and 
27 percent of the nonfurlough groups were 
Mexican-Americans. The most recent census re- 
ports show that Mexican-Americans constituted 
about 20 percent of the general County population. 
Thus, this ethnic group was overrepresented at 
Elmwood and overrepresented in the unskilled 
and semiskilled group. While the data are not 
conclusive, there is every indication that they were 
also overrepresented in unskilled seasonal farm 
labor jobs as part of the work furlough program. 

Blacks comprised less than 1 percent of the 
County population, yet made up 5 percent of the 
work furlough and 5 percent of the nonfurlough 
groups. The same statements concerning the oc- 
cupational status of the Mexican-Americans and 
their overrepresentation in the jail population ap- 
ply to the Blacks as well. 

This interlock of minority group status, low 
work skills, and disproportionate representation 
in arrest and commitment figures is a familiar 
story. It is national in scope and is traceable to 
influences far beyond the boundaries of Santa 
Clara County. No greater rebuke to the public 
conscience can be made than this, especially since 
the evidence has been so conclusive and so repeti- 
tive for so long. With respect to work furlough, 
it raises several possibilities. One is that a large- 
scale work furlough program may be merely a 
device for supplying cheap labor on demand. 
Another is that such a program may actually 
perpetuate criminality by perpetuating the low- 
grade work skills of people who have experienced 
a lifetime of frustration, particularly members of 
minority groups. 

While these two possibilities always existed at 
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Elmwood, several decisions tended to reduce their 
occurrence. One was the frank recognition that 
exploitation of the unskilled worker was possible 
and socially undesirable. Another was the selec- 
tion guide that the needs of the employer would 
be assigned a lower priority than other factors. 
A third was the value-premise that while it is 
true that some work for jail inmates is probably 
better than none at all, still work furlough should 
advance the inmate occupationally where at all 
possible. 

These views did not eliminate minority group 
members from unskilled work furlough jobs and 
automatically place them in a higher occupational 
status. But there was movement toward it. For 
instance, it was not uncommon to find an inmate 
denied work furlough because the farm manager 
who offered employment was suspected of being 
unscrupulous or of failing to exercise adequate 
supervision over his work force. The inmate might 
earn a few dollars but deteriorate in the process. 
Further, county departments were sometimes de- 
nied their request for unskilled labor to be as- 
signed to work crews when it seemed that this 
request could be met just as well from other pools. 
Finally, a vocational rehabilitation counselor was 
added to the rehabilitation staff after July 1, 1967. 
While his activities cannot be summarized in the 
present report, it should be noted at this point 
that work furlough was denied to some in the 
post-1967 nonfurlough group so that they could 
be referred to him for specialized client services 
and job training. 

Removals for Violations.—Data on violations 
show removal from Elmwood and return to the 
Main Jail. Nonfurlough inmates were removed 
for violations of the Elmwood rules, principally 
those rules governing institutional order and de- 
corum. Work furlough inmates were removed both 
for these reasons and for two others: those hav- 
ing to do with program integrity and those arising 
from the commission of a new offense while on 
release. The work furlough inmate ran about a 66 
percent better chance of being removed—or 
“rolled up’”—than the nonfurlough inmate. 

Thus it is not surprising that the crude per- 
centages show that the work furlough group com- 
pares unfavorably with the nonfurlough group: 
27 percent removals for the former and 13 percent 
for the latter. When the data are refined to con- 
trol for unshared influences, it is doubtful whether 
the comparisons will be that odious. 
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This suggests a caveat to other similar pro- 
grams: The term “removal” should be defined so 
that the work furlough and nonfurlough groups 
are truly comparable. If this is neglected, the im- 
pression will arise that the participants fare worse 
than the nonparticipants. This was the discovery 
of PICO (Pilot Intensive Counselling Organiza- 
tion which operated from 1956 to 1960), of many 
reduced load experiments, of some prerelease guid- 
ance centers, and several other devices in the re- 
cent history of corrections. 

Recidivism.—Data on the pre-1967 sample show 
very slight differences in recidivism between the 
two groups. The work furlough group had an 
average of 1.8 arrests per person after release 
for a given period, the nonfurlough group had 1.7 
arrests per person. The work furlough subjects 
were “on the street” for an average of about 2.2 
months between release and next arrest; the non- 
furlough inmates, 2.1 months. An Index of Re- 
incarceration was computed for both groups. 
This is based on the number of months a former 
inmate is reincarcerated during a given time 
span. By employing this index, it was apparent 
that work furlough inmates were remaining free 
in the community almost twice as long as the non- 
furlough group—a difference that is obviously sig- 
nificant statistically and favorable to the work 
furlough subjects. 

These three tests of recidivism should be viewed 
with caution. Popularly, recidivism is a test of 
success. Scientifically, there are serious limita- 
tions on recidivism as a test of either success or 
failure. 


Conclusion 


Evaluating work furlough attempts to answer 
at least three kinds of questions: 

1. What is the theory of work furlough? 

2. Who should be included in a work furlough 

program? 

3. What are the results, short-term and long- 

term? 

There are also enormous procedural questions, 
as all who are now involved in program adminis- 
tration can vigorously testify. 

This article is based on the first of a series of 
reports on the Santa Clara County program. 
Among other things, it illustrates some of the 
problems in evaluation. It also locates some of the 
deeper levels of work furlough which have to be 
examined by other methods than those used in re- 
constructing the performance of a past population. 
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revitalization of the system of criminal 

justice, it is useful to examine contemporary 
correctional practices for major flaws. This arti- 
cle focuses attention on the prison because it has 
been the primary tool of the brand of penology 
which is being questioned. We refer specifically to 
those prisons emphasizing control of inmates 
through psychological coercion. However, we do 
not assume the contemporary probation and pa- 
role programs necessarily avoid the flaws present 
in the custodial prison. 

In diagnosing inmates and in applying pro- 
grams described as “treatment,” the prison tends 
to underestimate the operation of sociological 
variables in the etiology and persistence of crimi- 
nal behavior. These variables include the many 
elements of life in the community groups such as 
the family, recreational groups, and peer groups. 
In fact, it is assumed that constructive change in 
offender behavior can be accomplished by cutting 
him off from the influences of the community. 
Furthermore, the custodial prison tends to over- 
look the influences of its own organization on 
stimulating inmate resistance to the “treatment” 
programs. Behind these oversights is a simplistic 
faith that punishment will deter and halt criminal 
behavior. In lieu of confronting the complexity of 
the social and psychological forces underlying 
criminal behavior, the custodial prison relies 
on this faith to circumvent laborious and pa- 
tience-taxing effort by attempting to bulldoze be- 
havior change through psychological coercion and 
suppressive measures. 


A T A TIME offering remarkable prospects for 


“Criminalization” and Behavior Systems 


Criminological scholars have placed increasing 
stress on two key ideas. First, in speaking of the 
“criminalization of deviance,” they refer to the 
effect on an individual of the official and public 


1 For example see: Edwin M. Schur, Crimes Without Victims, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1965, pp. 5-6; Howard S. Becker, 
Outsiders: Studies in the Sociology of Deviance, New York: The Free 
Press of Glencoe, Inc., 1963, p. 9. 
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action of defining him as a “criminal.’”! Here the 
term “criminal” is used to mean “enemy of so- 
ciety” who is clearly distinct from the “respect- 
able’ and “decent” people who behave as 
law-abiding citizens. Conviction in court consti- 
tutes an official ceremony announcing that a per- 
son has been found to be such a criminal. 
“Deviance” suggests that there are many degrees 
of nonconformity ranging from slight variation 
from expected behavior to outright warfare on 
the society the law is supposed to safeguard. 
“Criminalization” refers to the process of lump- 
ing all these varieties of deviants into the “enemy 
of society” category. As in the case of war, the 
adversary is described in the most negative terms 
as though he were nonhuman. The differences 
among the citizens of the enemy nation and their 
attractive qualities as a population are forgotten 
in this indiscriminate indictment through war- 
time propaganda. Similarly, the differences among 
deviants and their attractive qualities are over- 
looked when all of them are defined as “crimi- 
nals.” There is an implication of abnormality in 
the sense of marked and strange irregularity and 
inferior adjustment to conditions of life. 

When the offender does not merit such an ex- 
tremely negative evaluation, he becomes a victim 
of this criminalization process which drives a 
sharp psychological wedge between the “good” 
people and the “evil” people. He has personal 
qualities and has engaged in behavior which were 
not part of the particular situation which brought 
him before the court. Limiting attention to his 
behavior in this particular situation has exag- 
gerated the validity of the diagnosis of his total 
personality on the basis of only a small portion 
of the facts pertinent to evaluation of him as a 
total person. He usually does not see himself as 
an enemy of society. In lumping him with “crimi- 
nals” with whom he does not identify, the indis- 
criminate labeling of this kind of offender tends 
to block his affiliation with law-abiding citizens. 
He is encouraged to think of himself as a full- 
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fledged criminal and as somehow ‘“abnormal’’ in 
that he deviates from the norms of “respectable” 
people. 

This article goes beyond the usual application of 
“criminalization of deviance” to consider also its 
implications for correctional work within the 
prison. As we have already noted, all prisoners 
are subject to being arbitrarily labeled as “abnor- 
mal” simply because they have been convicted as 
criminals. Now we direct attention to the prison 
as a social world in itself. “Deviants” become 
those inmates who fail to conform to the expecta- 
tions of officials. “Criminalization” becomes the 
process whereby any transgression of prison rules 
subjects the inmate to the risk of being regarded 
by officials as a rebel at war with officialdom. The 
transgression may be incidental to his total be- 
havior within the prison, but exaggerated atten- 
tion on the transgression erodes the distinctions 
between him and the genuine rebels. He is tarred 
with the same brush as the manipulator, the re- 
sistent prisoner, the “rat,” and other deviant 
types among prisoners. With the drawing of a 
sharp line between “good” and “evil” prisoners, 
he is lumped indiscriminately with those pris- 
oners regarded as_ exhibiting marked and 
strangely irregular behavior and inferior ad- 
justment to conditions of prison life. This version 
of criminalization pushes the rule violator into 
the status of “abnormal” prisoner regardless of 
the significance of his transgression and its con- 
sistence with his overall behavior in prison. He is 
encouraged to affiliate himself with the covert or 
active enemies of officialdom. 

Second, the criminal behavior system has been 
utilized as a typological tool to capture the idea 
that offenders differ in the significance of their 
offenses within a sociocultural environment. We 
shall use the key premises of this typology as a 
framework for discussing the pertinence of ‘“‘crim- 
inalization of deviance” to the prison. Instead of 
studying criminals as though they constitute a 
single species, the criminal behavior system ap- 
proach distinguishes between several classes of 
offenders on the basis of certain fundamental 
premises.” 
Reckless, The Crime Problem, New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1961, pp. 75-77; and Edwin H. Sutherland and Donald R. Cressey, 


Principles of Criminology, Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott, 1960, pp. 
238-239. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


® Offenders are not regarded as generally ab- 
normal in the biological or psychological sense. 

® The sociocultural organization of society 
favors the incidence of certain types of crime. 

® As a response to certain segments of the 
sociocultural organization, criminal behavior 
leads to similarities in form and scope. 

® The offense has varying significance among 
criminals in terms of their life organization. 


“Normal” Versus “Abnormal” 


Under the criminal behavior system, offenders 
are not regarded as universally abnormal in the 
sense of either peculiar qualities of their physio- 
logy or perverse attitudes. Instead, criminality 
is attributed to learning of behavior in the course 
of relationships with other persons in the same 
general fashion as noncriminal behavior is 
learned. However, some persons become criminal 
because their particular personality traits are 
brought in conjunction with standards of particu- 
lar groups which press them to organize their 
life around behavior which is defined as criminal 
by the larger society. 

The question of the “abnormality” of the law 
violator is obscured by the conflict of rules among 
the various groups which make up society. Is he 
“abnormal” when he conforms to the expectations 
of a particular subculture which is considered to 
be out of step with the standards of the elite 
which dominates the power structure of the 
particular community? Is the “perfect father” 
and “loyal employee” necessarily a pathological 
being because he is convicted of an offense which 
came from situational factors in only one segment 
of his total life activities? Such questions justify 
more careful study of the assumptions that the 
convicted person is “abnormal” simply because 
he has been convicted. 

First, his offense sometimes is regarded as 
evidence that he is totally commited to criminal 
values and, therefore, is an “enemy of society.” 
This interpretation draws sharply defined bound- 
aries between the “honest citizen” and the “crimi- 
nal.” Conviction for a crime, especially when 
imprisonment ensues, results in arbitrary labeling 
of the transgressor as a “criminal,” i.e., an 
“enemy of society.” 

Second, his imprisonment usually is regarded as 
evidence that he requires treatment for psycho- 
logical and/or sociological “abnormality.” His 
offense is taken to indicate that he is ‘‘malad- 
justed,” “pathological,” or “deficient” in his total 
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life style, reactions to social situations, and his 
conceptions of his proper behavior in the events 
occurring in the family, neighborhood, and occu- 
pation. “Rehabilitation” then becomes a matter of 
total revision of his personality and social be- 
havior. This perspective has weaknesses. The 
offense may not be descriptive of his total per- 
sonality and his performance in all segments of 
his life experience. In fact, the offense may be 
out of gear with his usual mode of behavior. It 
may provide little, if any, evidence that he is in- 
capable of adjusting satisfactorily with the con- 
ditions and circumstances encountered by a 
person occupying his place in society. 

Third, the definition of one group (or one set 
of values) as “abnormal” implies that at least one 
group (or set of values) is “normal.” The system 
of criminal justice has been assigned the mission 
of protecting “society” against crime. This pro- 
tective function includes safeguarding citizens 
against physical danger and loss of property. 
However, protection also involves support for 
those sccial norms seen as of key importance in 
maintaining orderliness in the life of the com- 
munity. The legal code reflects a selection of par- 
ticular norms to benefit from this protection. The 
selective process is dominated by the particular 
groups which dominate the power structure. A 
fundamental but hidden assumption is that the 
selected norms are shared by members of a single 
society characterized by a single moral perspec- 
tive. Usually this situation is summarized by the 
statement that the laws reflect middle class values 
which are thereby imposed on other social classes. 
Then, risking oversimplification for sake of 
brevity, we say that the expression of middle- 
class norms in the criminal laws implies their 
superiority to those of groups which are not 
middle class in attitudes and behavior. 

The official labeling of a convicted law-violator 
as a “convict” brings into play the implication 
that his behavior is different than that of a so- 
called normal person, with “normality” usually 
defined as middle-class behavior. Because of the 
hidden assumption that the middle-class values 
expressed in the operation of the criminal justice 
system are universally supported in society, this 
identification of the ‘‘convict” status with general 
abnormality ignores the possibility that the offen- 
der is adhering in many ways to normal behavior 
as defined by a particular subgroup. For example, 
his behavior may be within the range of expecta- 
tions of ghetto dwellers, fellow excessive drinkers, 


a segment of some occupational group, a dedicated 
religious or political minority, and so on. 

Recognition of the individual qualities of the 
offender and the prisoner is a familiar and basic 
principle at the various stages of the system of 
criminal justice. The practical implementation of 
this principle is undermined by the assumption 
that deviation from the legal norms in and of it- 
self justifies treatment of the offender as a totally 
abnormal person. In a society composed of a 
variety of subcultures, this indiscriminate label- 
ing has the unfortunate consequence of providing 
opportunities for many versions of moral im- 
perialism. Then “rehabilitation” programs are 
diverted from the specific task of overcoming 
criminality to the more general task of achieving 
general adherence by all members of society to a 
particular moral code. In this case, the offender 
is only one of several classes of nonconformists, 
but the system of criminal justice has made him 
visible and a more controlled target for moral 
conversion. 

Fourth, as a corollary of the third point, the 
successes of the offender in adjusting to many 
situations are ignored under the generalized 
premise of his “abnormality.” Criminological 
literature frequently points out the error in the 
popular view that residents of slums universally 
are socially and personally maladjusted. The same 
general point can be made in reference to arbi- 
trary assumption that the convicted offender is 
incapable of adjustment to social control. Suc- 
cessful membership in clearly criminal groups, of 
course, does not qualify an individual for accept- 
ance in prosocial groups. However, even in this 
extreme example, the convicted offender probably 
has demonstrated capacity for adjustment to 
social imperatives to a degree greater than sug- 
gested by his nonconformity with certain criminal 
laws. 

Within the prison, certain categories of inmates 
engage in what appears to be unorthodox be- 
havior. These categories include rebels, “rats,” 
malingerers, “prison-wise” manipulators, and so 
on. Indiscriminate labeling of these groups as 
“abnormal!” risks the probability that the official 
responses to their behavior will jeopardize the 
rehabilitative goal because the improperly labeled 
prisoner will raise psychological barriers against 
his own genuine and essential participation in the 
processes intended to bring constructive change 
of his own behavior. 

In what way is this indiscriminate labeling of 
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deviant inmates as universally “abnormal” in- 
valid? We offer several reasons. In spite of a 
prevalent view, commitment to criminal values 
and commitment to the inmate social system are 
not necessarily identical. Certainly, the two forms 
of commitment are opposed to the authority of an 
establishment, at least to some extent, and are 
usually dedicated to obtaining rewards in man- 
ners prohibited by the establishment. Further- 
more, the values of the inmate social system 
intersect criminal values in many respects. Never- 
theless, the two sets of values are not necessarily 
congruent. The problems of social survival and 
personal gratification within the narrow world 
of the prison press inmates toward at least tacit 
compliance with the values of the inmate social 
system. There are gradations among the degrees 
of inmate compliance, but, even when the degree 
is strong, the inmate may comply for sake of con- 
tingencies of the immediate circumstances of 
penal confinement. 

Furthermore, inmate transgressions are usually 
interpreted as evidence of the perpetrator’s “ab- 
normality” as a total personality. Because the be- 
havior does not conform to official expectations, it 
is assumed the deviant is a “maladjusted,” 
“pathological,” or ‘deficient’ personality. This 


assumption implies that the violation of prison 
rules is solely a product of the inmate’s own per- 
versity. However, the act occurs within the social 
setting of the prison. The search for explanations 
should include the sociocultural setting and de- 
termining conditions found in the prison. 


Sociocultural Organization of Society 
and the Prison Community 


Now we turn to the second major premise of 
the behavior system approach. The nature of the 
sociocultural organization of society affords a 
setting favorable to the incidence of certain kinds 
of crime. Since criminals as well as noncriminals 
are social beings, they are subject to the socio- 
cultural organization of society to a greater de- 
gree than the usual conception of them as totally 
pathological beings would indicate. The character- 
‘istics of the sociocultural organization may afford 
a setting favorable to the incidence of certain 
kinds of crime. 

Similarly, the sociocultural organization of the 
prison imposes stresses favoring violation of the 
official norms. The heavy reliance on physical 
and psychological restrictions by prison adminis- 
tration aggravates the tensions of prison life. The 


restrictions facilitate the growth of the subter- 
ranean social system among inmates. The prison 
is remarkably deficient in provisions for tension- 
management. As a counter to the power of official- 
dom, manipulation of circumstances and official 
procedures for sake of inmate purposes becomes 
a way of life. Considering the sociocultural setting 
of prison, it would be an oversimplification to re- 
gard the transgression as “abnormal” simply be- 
cause its purposes were in opposition to the official 
social system of the prison. 

The inmate social system is as much a sociologi- 
cal reality as is the official system. Prison trans- 
gressions are social behavior because the 
perpetrator is responding to cultural values and 
the contingencies of special situations. The actor 
has evaluated his social situation and the qualities 
of other actors in the situation. His action is 
based on this evaluation. The interpretations of 
others affect his evaluation of his current stress- 
ful situation and his resort to violation of official 
rules as a means of adjusting to the specific situa- 
tions he encounters. 

Inmates differ in the status position they oc- 
cupy in this inmate social structure, causing 
stress for those prisoners who are either unwill- 
ing to accept and/or are denied membership in 
the inmate social system. In either instance they 
are denied access to the inmate social structure 
which provides protection and the subterranean 
means of gaining privileges and gratifications 
barred by official rites. They are made more vul- 
nerable to the pressures of confinement as a 
human experience and to the stresses stemming 
from other prisons. 

If the inmate is affiliated with the inmate social 
system, he is more likely to engage in aggressive 
transgressions when he is placed in a position 
where the inmate social system is not effective in 
meeting his personal goals. Paradoxically, in- 
crease in the pressure exerted on the transgress- 
ing prisoner by the officials raises the odds that 
he will employ extreme measures as an alterna- 
tive form of adjustment. 


Recurrent Behavior Patterns 


As a response to certain segments of the socio- 
cultural organization of the free community, 
criminal behavior leads to similarities in form 
and scope. Crimes, such as shoplifting, are per- 
petrated in repetitive ways. Victims are selected 
and exploited in particular ways. Certain princi- 
ples are followed to reduce chances of detection, 
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apprehension, and prosecution. Here the very or- 
ganization the criminal law is designed to protect 
becomes a factor in shaping the nature of the 
violations of that law. This article adapts this 
point to the inmate deviations from the official 
rules which serve as the equivalent of law within 
the custodial prison. The custodial prison para- 
doxically becomes an agent for creating inmate 
deviation from the norms the prison attempts to 
maintain. 

The existence of recurrent behavior patterns 
among prisoners is documented in the literature 
on their social roles. The very existence of the 
inmate social system in similar form from prison 
to prison provides additional evidence. Clemmer 
has delineated ‘“‘prisonization” as a social process 
pressing the inmate toward affiliation with pris- 
oner behavioral codes and he has traced the re- 
lationship between this process and certain 
qualities of the inmate’s characteristics and 
status. 

The sociocultural organization of the prison 
generates the persistence of a contraculture® 
among inmates. The frustrations of confinement 
create a psychology favorable to hostility to the 
keepers. The inmate’s inferior status reminds 
him of lawful society’s rejection of him as un- 
trustworthy and disreputable. The inmate values 
protect him from psychological devastation. 
He is thrust into special intimacy with persons 
with long records of antisocial and aggressive be- 
havior and who are carriers of prisoner tradi- 
tions. 

A punitive orientation is characteristic of the 
entire system of criminal justice with the cus- 
todial prison serving as its agent. The ultimate 
goal of punishment is to prevent the prisoner 
from engaging in future violations of the social 
norms being safeguarded by the system of crimi- 
nal justice. In addition to serving theoretically 
this ultimate goal, the custodial prison has the 
more immediate purpose of maintaining order 
among the inmates and gaining conformity to its 
own set of rules intended to promote the goals of 
the prison establishment. 


The psychological costs to the inmates of a 


3 For example, see: Gresham M. Sykes, The Society of Captives, 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1958; Erving 
Goffman, “On the Characteristics of Total Institutions: Staff-Inmate 
Relations,” in Donald R. Cressey (ed.), The Prison, New York: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, Inc., 1960, pp. 23-48; Gresham M. Sykes and 
Sheldon L. Messinger, ‘“‘The Inmate Social System,” in Richard A. 
Cloward, et al. (eds.), Theoretical Studies in Social Organization of 
the Prison, New York: Social Science Research Council, 1960, pp. 5-9. 

4 Donald Clemmer, The Prison Community, New York: Rinehart & 
Co., Inc., 1958, pp. 298-300. 

5 Melton Yinger, “Contraculture and Subculture,” 


American Socio- 
logical Review, Vol. 15 (October 1960), pp. 625-35. 


punitive orientation, we noted above, are en- 
couragement of counterculture. In addition, the 
punitive orientation creates results which stand 
in stark contrast to the equalitarian ideology of 
American society. The prison autocracy opposes 
the democratic principles which are supposed to 
characterize the life the inmate is urged to em- 
brace in the name of rehabilitation. Beyond this 
conflict in messages communicated to the pris- 
oner, the inmates experience a discrepancy be- 
tween what officials say and what is reality when 
it comes to the relationship between whole-hearted 
participation in “treatment” programs and re- 
gaining of ultimate acceptance as a full citizen in 
the free community after release. 

This discrepancy is a consequence of several 
factors. The inmate social system defines whole- 
hearted participation in rehabilitation programs 
as evidence of “selling out.” The main justifica- 
tion for participation is exploitation of opportun- 
ity to achieve secondary gain through perversion 
of the official social system. On the other hand, 
the official system blocks achievement by inmates 
of the goals it presents. Rewards are distributed 
in standardized fashion to the benefit of the in- 
mate clever in manipulation and pretense. Re- 
wards have restricted significance when all 
inmates experience loss of liberty and status 
degradation. 


Crime and Life Organization 


The criminal behavior system approach refers 
to the varying significance of offenses to the life 
organization of various transgressors. Although 
individuals may commit offenses which are 
legally similar, this behavior actually has different 
significance for several sociological classes of 
offenders, even if all would be grouped under a 
single legal category such as homicide or theft. 

Some offenders relegate crime to the periph- 
ery of their life organization, while others break- 
ing the same law center their entire life around 
criminal transactions as primary occupational 
activities. The housewife may shoplift to gain a 
few extra luxuries beyond her budget, but she 
continues to organize her life around the status 
of respectable housewife. The professional shop- 
lifter engages persistently and systematically in 
stealing as the prime means of livelihood. In the 
course of systematic study and practice in shop- 
lifting skills, the professional thief comes to 
identify himself with certain rationalizations 
which justify his shoplifting as “moral” and 


which link him emotionally and socially with 
other professionals. The linkages are useful, fur- 
thermore, in providing a degree of protection 
against apprehension and a means of team be- 
havior in stealing. However, such affiliations re- 
quire that the novice gain admittance to the col- 
league-ship among professional thieves. 

The adverse consequences of arbitrary labeling 
of prisoners as “abnormal” beings are most signi- 
ficant in the pressures they exert on prisoners to 
move toward centering their lives subsequently 
around crime. Description of the prison as a 
“college for crime” usually refers to the teaching 
of inexperienced inmates in criminal techniques 
and values by other inmates already committed to 
criminal careers. Because dedicated criminals 
compose only a majority of most prisoner popu- 
lations, we consider this indiscriminate labeling 
of the inmates as “abnormal” to be more signi- 
ficant than the “schooling” function in making 
the prison a vehicle for increasing the members 
of dedicated criminals. Indiscriminate labeling 
encourages the inmate uncommitted to criminal 
values to be more congenial to the inmate value 
system and to organize his prison life around 
these values. 


Summary and Implications 


In the long run the reduction in the persistence 
of criminality is dependent in large measure on 
successful persuasion of offenders to identify 
themselves with the social norms the criminal 
law is intended to safeguard. Using the concept 
of “criminalization of deviance,” we have ana- 
lyzed ways in which the prison erects barriers 
by arbitrarily labeling inmates as psychologically 
distinct from law-abiding citizens. The system of 
criminal justice narrows its conception of the 
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convicted offender by focusing on the offense as 
characteristic of his general behavior. In imple- 
menting punishment as the strategy for halting 
criminality, the prison expresses the conception of 
inmates as “abnormal” regardless of his other 
qualities. Furthermore, in responding to viola- 
tions of its rules, the prison tends to apply co- 
ercion and to regard the transgressor of the 
prison’s social order as perverse. 

The rise of community-based corrections has 
been heralded as a particularly promising answer 
for the dilemmas raised by the prison. Increased 
and more effective use of probation and parole is 
advocated. Local correctional centers would 
emphasize preservation of the inmate’s linkages 
with the community through training, work-re- 
lease employment, and other uses of local re- 
sources. Regardless of the particular strategy 
employed, emphasis should be placed on those 
qualities of the offender which promote his identi- 
fication with the community values with which he 
is expected to adhere as a law-abiding citizen. Our 
central argument is that special effort is required 
to minimize the possibility that indiscriminate 
labeling of the convicted offender as “abnormal” 
will abort the rehabilitative process. Since this 
labeling can occur in any of the community-based 
strategies, the restructuring of the correctional 
system must involve abandonment of suppressive 
and coercive measures as the paramount policy. 
The difficulties of implementing the principle of 
individualized treatment lie in wait for those re- 
sponsible for introducing genuine correctional re- 
form in the face of the prevalence of labeling. 


This paper is derived in part from a study conducted 
under Grant MH12032-01, National Institute of Mental 
Health, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 


There is no question but that one of the principal difficulties in 
thinking now blocking a meaningful analysis of crime and delinquency, 
as well as other problems of disorganizations, is the tendency to draw 
a sharp distinction between the normal and the abnormal, between the 
deviant and the nondeviant. Certain behavior, for example, is treated as 
criminal or delinquent, while obviously quite comparable behavior, from 
a logical point of view, is passed by either as normal or as slightly 
unethical or immoral. Elaborate analyses of the personality traits of 
deviants are frequently made without reference to the existence of the 
same personality traits among nondeviants and without showing svecif- 
ically how certain personality traits arose or resulted in the acquisition 
of such deviant or nondeviant behavior.—MARSHALL B. CLINARD 
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College as a Parole Plan 


By MELVIN L. MURPHY AND MARIBETH MURPHY, PH.D* 


the celebration of the end of parole, and the 

other the first birthday party a 40-year-old 
man ever had. Each, in itself, was exceedingly 
meaningful; to us, these events symbolized the 
potential of a program of parole based upon col- 
lege attendance. 

Four years earlier, the concept of college as 
a parole plan had grown out of getting acquainted 
with the staff and leaders among the inmates at 
the California Correctional Institution at Teha- 
chapi, California. Superintendent G. P. Lloyd, 
with his typical forward vision, had made possible 
the on-site participation of Professor Murphy’s 
class of social welfare students from San Diego 
State College. These students and the inmates 
shared in group discussions. It became obvious 
that the goals and aspirations of students and 
inmates were more alike than different. That is, 
with one major exception: The students could 
look forward to the kind of life work which would 
be emotionally and intellectually satisfying and 
financially rewarding. The inmates could look for- 
ward to parole and probable employment, the 
satisfactions and rewards of which would be 
markedly less because they would be destined to 
the kinds of jobs available to “uneducated” men 
with prison records. 

Some of these men had been imprisoned as a 
result of acting out their frustration over inability 
to make productive use of their high intellectual 
capacity. They could look forward to more of the 
same frustration and anger. Those in touch with 
prisons know this is a prime factor in the high 
recidivism rate of capable men. 

After the students’ 1966 session at Tehachapi, 
Professor Murphy’s dream took substance. 
Through the cooperation of the State Board of Pa- 
role, the San Diego State College administration, 
and the staff at the Tehachapi institution, with the 
full encouragement of Mr. Lloyd, the first man 
was paroled with the understanding that he would 
attend college. From the start this was no easy 


I ONE EVENING we attended two parties, one 


*Mr. Murphy is assistant professor at the San Diego 
State College Graduate School of Social Work. Dr. Murphy 
(his wife) is a guidance consultant for the Santee School 
District (Calif.); consultant for San Diego County Head- 
start; and teacher at the University of California, San 
Diego Extension. 
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route for Ken: His release came 2 weeks too late 
for him to enroll in the fall semester, and he had 
to face the problems of earning his living until 
the next semester. At age 26, Ken started college 
as a freshman in February 1967. His parole period 
ended in November 1969. He is now in his junior 
year and has maintained approximately a 2.5 
grade point average, and has been productively 
employed and active as a leader in social causes. 

Ken, and the 21 who followed him, have proved 
that this could be a tremendous forward step in 
the rehabilitation program of the correctional in- 
stitutions. 


Social Implications 


In a period of international awareness of the 
problems of deprived peoples, and especially in 
the United States where it has been possible to 
develop opportunities for these groups, there 
has been consideration of the potential intellectual 
capabilities of these peoples. Educational pro- 
grams have been developed from the elementary 
grades through college for the culturally deprived, 
gifted students. Society must also concern itself 
with another deprived minority, the parolees and 
prison inmates whose educational opportunities 
were prematurely curtailed. 

There is a high recidivism rate among parolees 
in spite of the facts that: (1) The parolee has 
served the length sentence deemed necessary after 
careful study by the parole board and is ready 
for the next step; (2) the intent of parole is con- 
tinuation of the rehabilitation program; and (3) 
the parole agent is in a supervisory role with the 
goal of providing the supportive service necessary 
for the parolee to make a successful readjustment 
to society. 

It would appear that in some way either the 
rehabilitation program or the parole criteria are 
not filling the need and might be modified. 

If an assumption is made that the parole board’s 
criteria for the inmate’s readiness for parole, 
based upon his record of progress in the institu- 
tion, is an accurate assessment, then it would seem 
that the parole situation is not providing the 
needed factors for rehabilitation. 

The current parole plan assigns a parole agent 
to help with job placement and counseling, if in- 
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dicated, give assistance in finding adequate hous- 
ing, and in some cases to provide a minimal 
financial loan. The high recidivism rate seems to 
indicate that for some parolees this plan is not 
adequate. 

If one assumes that rehabilitation for parolees 
should include (a) developing the potential of the 
individual and (b) providing training for living 
in a new situation, then educational intervention 
becomes an essential consideration. 

Many of these individuals are academically ca- 
pable, but unqualified for college by previous poor 
grades, lack of finances, or cultural and social 
inertia in their early lives. Prison educational ser- 
vices both permit and encourage this group to 
achieve a high school education. With only a few 
exceptions, as first instituted at San Quentin 
where a limited number of college courses have 
been made available in the institution, and through 
correspondence courses, there has been no oppor- 
tunity for an inmate to educate himself beyond the 
high school level. It has been nearly impossible 
for an ex-convict, even released, to gain a college 
education, without which his productive life is 
limited to manual or, at best, technical employ- 
ment. 

This can be changed. Paul Cossette, district 
administrator of the Parole and Community Ser- 
vices Division, San Diego, concluded in a Septem- 
ber 1969 paper describing the educational pro- 
gram: “We have a start. College as a Parole Plan 
can be a meaningful statewide resource to help 
people reconstruct their lives into worthwhile pro- 
ductive experiences.” 


S. A. Whiteside, regional parole administrator, 
sent the article with this memorandum to Dr. H. 
J. Hastings, supervisor of education for the Cali- 
fornia Department of Corrections: 


Since 1967, by reason of a three-way cooperative 
effort—San Diego State College, California Correctional 
Institution at Tehachapi, and Parole and Community 
Service Division, San Diego—we have instituted a 
program known as College as a Parole Plan. 

Our experience to date would indicate this may prove 
to be an excellent program for a select group of stu- 
dents. Mr. Cossette has indicated step-by-step as to how 
this can be initiated .... 


On October 14, 1969, Dr. Hastings sent a memo- 
randum to all superintendents of education in 
California’s Department of Corrections: 


I concur with Mr. Whiteside that this may prove to 
be an excellent program for a select group of inmates 
and feel that San Diego State College, the California 
Correctional Institution at Tehachapi, and the Parole 
and Community Services Division, San Diego, are to be 
commended for the development of this forward-looking 
program. 


Thus, the dream became actuality and was 
given official sanction. 


The College Plan 


The first step for an inmate interested in the 
college program upon parole, if he has completed 
high school, is to discuss his interest with one of 
the institution’s educational counselors. If the plan 
seems feasible and in accordance with the inmate’s 
ability, and if the counselor believes the individual 
is sincere, according to Mr. Cossette’s outline, the 
counselor will 


. . . direct the inmate to communicate directly with 
Professor Melvin Murphy, School of Social Work, San 
Diego State College, either by letter or by personal con- 
tact... . If, after contacting the inmate, Professor 
Murphy believes the inmate is qualified and capable of 
entering college, he will advise the inmate to direct a 
letter . . . to the Educational Opportunities Program, 
San Diego State College .... 


The responsibility for deciding whether a per- 
son is “qualified and capable” is hardly a comfort- 
able one. How does one assess intangibles: moti- 
vation, emotional stamina, resourcefulness, ability 
to maintain the necessary better-than-average 
conduct? There is no proved method; each must 
be screened as an individual human being, on the 
basis of personal interviews and letters of recom- 
mendation, in terms of his own unique strengths 
and weaknesses. 

There are tests to assess ability: the American 
College Test (ACT), the College Aptitude Test 
(CQT), and the Writing Competency Test. Then 
comes the “admissions ordeal’ which every stu- 
dent must go through, followed by the wait for 
notice of admission from the college—and the wait 
for the granting of parole. 

With admission to college, the parolee receives 
an identification card. From this time on, he fol- 
lows the established student program. In addition, 
he must inform the Community Services and Pa- 
role Division of the State Department of Correc- 
tions of his date of release, the fact that his parole 
plan includes college, when he will arrive in San 
Diego, and by what means. He must report to his 
parole agent within 24 hours. 

Each parolee must arrange for his own arrival 
in San Diego. If he arrives in advance of the 
semester’s start, he must house and support him- 
self until he can be on campus. If he arrives 
within appropriate time, he can go directly into 
campus dormitory housing. If married, or if he 
has a family locally, he can live with his family. 
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Financial Arrangements 


Since no parolee to date has been financially 

self-sufficient, and it is not likely that any will be, 
living expenses have been a major problem. In the 
first place, the imprisonment itself has removed 
the man from financial responsibility. In actuality, 
few prison inmates have a history of financial 
responsibility, and this becomes an area of dif- 
ficulty from the beginning for most. 
. Arrangements have been made for most pa- 
rolees to work on campus under the work-study 
program of the Educational Opportunities Pro- 
gram. The money earned is disbursed through the 
Financial Aids Office. The parolee must assume 
responsibility for making arrangements for his 
own allocation, and is expected to set up an ac- 
count at any of the banks within walking distance 
of the campus. Usually he is “walked through” 
this process by a parolee who has preceded him 
on campus, and who also helps him through the 
registration procedure, including the payment of 
fees and registration for a minimum of 12 units. 

Each month the parolee-student must be re- 
sponsible for submitting his work-study time card, 
and for reporting to get his pay check. At the 
end of each semester he must reapply for financial 


aid and work out a budget for the coming 
semester. 


The Parolee’s Student Responsibilities 


Parolees melt into the educational institution 
program with less difficulty than they adapt to 
unregulated living patterns. They are students, 
friendly and participating with other students, 
and must attend their classes and meet the course 
requirements. Some have difficulty with certain 
classes and must seek tutoring. All must learn the 
study habits so necessary for successful achieve- 
ment. 

The first semester is a period of contrast—the 
joy of freedom and the adventures of rediscover- 
ing the “world outside” with recreation and com- 
panionship and social life, contrasted with the 
frustration of coping with unfamiliar academic 
jargon, remembering the content of daily lectures, 
and overcoming test panic at exam time. 

The financial stress of the first semester exceeds 
the parolee-student’s expectations: movies, con- 
certs, dates, and social activities are all freely 
available—and a strain on his meager budget. 
Transportation becomes a problem; most try to 
find “wheels” of their own: a bike, motorcycle, 


or old car. Even the commodities in the local 
supermarket, or the articles available in the over- 
stocked drug stores, or the stereos and tape decks, 
provide a temptation which a newly released 
parolee finds almost irresistible. All of these in- 
terests, and many more, keep crowding into the 
study time. 

The first semester is an ordeal; yet of the total 
group who have chosen and been selected for this 
plan of parole, all but one have “made it”—and 
that one, despite his high intelligence, was not as 
motivated toward college as were we who selected 
him. He dropped out before the end of the first 
week of classes, but has had three-and-a-half suc- 
cessful years “on the outside.” 

The parolees’ orientation group is a means of 
keeping contact with each other, a place for shar- 
ing problems and concerns, and hopefully for 
finding solutions. In addition to the parolee-stu- 
dents, Professor and Mrs. Murphy and Dr. Gwen 
Onstead of the San Diego State College Counsel- 
ing Department have served as regular facilitator- 
participants. When special problems arise, such 
as summer employment or legal questions, re- 
source people are invited to discuss the situation. 

At the end of the school year a major problem 
for discussion, in addition to employment and 
summer classes, is the problem of housing after 
the dormitories close in June. 


Administrative Assistants 


During the 1969-70 school year an innovation 
under the work-study program provided for the 
employment of two administrative assistants to 
Professor Murphy. These two parolee-students 
serve a liaison function, handling correspondence 
with inmate applicants, seeing that all necessary 
forms are received, meeting parolees upon arrival 
in town, arranging for the first meal and for 
housing, “walking” the newcomer through regis- 
tration, Financial Aids, banking procedures, and 
seeing that he gets to the first parolee orientation 
meeting. In addition, they act in a supportive 
role during the early adjustment period, seeing 
that problems are communicated to the proper 
person—program administrator, parole agent, 
counseling office, the professor, social worker, etc. 


Current Status of the Program 


After 314 academic years, 41 people have par- 
ticipated in the San Diego State College program. 
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Two students have completed their period of pa- 
role and are now free citizens continuing their 
education. No paroles have been completely vio- 
lated, although two men have returned for brief 
(45-day) periods following temporary difficulty. 

Twenty-three are pursuing studies at San Diego 
State College; of the other 18, all but two 
completed at least one full year of college, and all 
are “making it” as citizens in the community. 

Among the employment responsibilities held by 
parolee-students are: 

® Research assistant in a federally funded ed- 
ucational grant; 

® Community organization agent for the Ed- 
ucational Opportunities Program; 

® Recruiter of trainees for Philco-Ford Job 
Development Department; 

® Associate Director of New Careers; 

® Assistant Manager for five men’s clothing 
stores. 

If we measure the efficacy of the program in 
terms of the recidivism rate—the California State 
Department of Corrections sets the percent of 
returnees at 80 percent in the first year—we 
would consider the program a success. 

If we consider the cost of maintaining a man 
in prison for a year ($3,200) compared to main- 
taining a man in college on this minimal financial 


basis ($2,600), we would consider the program a 
success. 

If we consider the feasibility of college as a 
parole plan for those who are intellectually capa- 
ble and motivated toward college, we would con- 
sider these 41 men to have at least substantiated 
the feasibility. We cannot, however, overlook a 
possible “halo” effect related to the newness of 
the venture. 

We believe that a major consideration of the 
program’s effectiveness must also be the level of 
productivity attained in society over a period of 
years by parolees who attend college compared to 
those who do not. This must be dealt with at a 
future date. 

Meanwhile, last week, we .. . 

.. sang “Happy Birthday” to a tall, hand- 
some black man and danced till dawn at his first 
real birthday party. 

. went to a swimming party and buffet sup- 
per in celebration of the end of a family man’s 
parole. 

. . . heard a man say in despair, “Let me stay 
with you for 3 days—I’m afraid I’ll louse up if 
I’m alone.” 

. rejoiced because one of “our fellows” who 
had to go back for a brief time would be out in 
time for the fall semester. 


Alternatives to Conjugal Visiting 


By DONALD R. JOHNS, PH.D. 
Assistant Supervisor of Planning, Washington State Department of Institutions 


ARITAL VISITS for prisoners have long been 

a topic of considerable interest in the 

United States, although frankly it is mostly 
talk. Moreover, there seems to be more such talk 
among persons who observe prisons than there is 
among those who operate them. 

Whether or not there should be conjugal visits, 
it does seem quite clear there will not be such 
visits in most American prisons in the near 
future. There are several reasons, and it may be 
helpful to present them as objectively as possible, 
granting that some of the reasons are based more 
on opinion than on fact. But there is a certain 
fact-like quality to opinions which are strongly 
held. 


Objections to Conjugal Visits 

On what basis, then, are conjugal-visiting pro- 
grams deemed unlikely? 

1. Such visits, realistically, can serve the mi- 
nority of prisoners with intact marriages. This 
raises what may well be the most awkward issue 
in the minds of correctional administrators. It is 
probably fair to state that most administrators 
would point out (as one has stated clearly) that 
“there is no possible way of authorizing conjugal 
visits equitably.” That is, such visits cannot be 
made available on any basis resembling “equal 
opportunity” for all prisoners. The question of 
fairness assumes major proportions for prisoners 
and staff alike, and there is an understandable re- 
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luctance to undertake almost any program or 
activity which is or seems patently inequitable. 
The problem of fairness and the credibility of 
fairness is a large issue throughout the criminal 
justice system, of course, and there is not suffi- 
cient space to examine that issue closely. Suffice 
it to say that problems surrounding this issue are 
difficult and controversial, and with conjugal 
visits specifically, unequal opportunity stands out 
in bold relief. 

At best, then, conjugal visits would represent a 
partial solution to the general problem of sexual 
“needs” during confinement. The effect on prison 
homosexuality, for example, which often is given 
as a major argument for conjugal visiting, almost 
certainly would be negligible. This seems clear 
both because “well-married” prisoners are in the 
minority, and because these persons, compara- 
tively, are unlikely to be all that deeply involved 
in the prison’s “serious” homosexual activities. 

2. Appropriate facilities for such visits are 
lacking in almost all prison settings. Constructing 
and staffing these facilities would necessarily take 
its place among the various needs which compete 
for priority attention. It is not surprising that 
needed facilities for education, training, medical 
care, and so forth, consistently “win out’ in this 
competition. 

3. The practical problems in administration 
are several. Security concerns, common-law mar- 
riages, potential prisoner jealousies, and the pos- 
sible staff abuse of the power to grant or deny 
such visits are examples. That there are such 
problems, and that considerable staff time might 
become committed to their management militates 
against the program. An understandable, if re- 
grettable, reaction can be, “we have enough prob- 
lems on our hands already.” 

4. Administrative support for marital visits is 
meager. One survey! found less than 10 per cent 
of the 73 prison wardens surveyed to be in favor 
of conjugal visits. Forty percent of those polled, 
and 56 percent of those who answered, were op- 
posed. More than half of those polled were non- 
committal in one way or another (did not 
respond, were undecided, noncommittal, or 
would refer the question to “higher adminis- 
tration”). Successful programs require consider- 


1 Joseph K. Balogh, “Conjugal Visitations in Prisons: A Sociological 
Perspective,”” FEDERAL PROBATION, September 1964. 

2 Columbus B. Hopper, “Conjugal Visiting at the Mississippi State 
Penitentiary,” FEDERAL PROBATION, June 1965. 

3 Reported at a correctional meeting in Hawaii. There is no 
published report to the writer’s knowledge. 


ably stronger administrative support than is 
implied by these figures. 

5. An undocumented but obvious problem 
arises with respect to “climate.” The frankly 
sexual visit, in this culture, has unmistakably 
degrading connotations. There would seem to be 
serious question whether conjugal visits could 
escape the imagery and feeling-tone implied. It 
seems likely that many wives would experience 
intense conflict between the desire to be with their 
husbands and a sense of baseness in making such 
openly sexual visits. Since women are not in- 
frequently concerned as to whether their hus- 
bands are interested in them only for sex, this 
attempt to “strengthen family ties’? might be of 
mixed value. To the extent that this is a real 
problem, the conjugal visit presents the couple 
with a bad choice. If there are ways of providing 
for sexual needs within the context of a more 
natural atmosphere, then those alternatives 
should be given careful attention. 

6. The possibility of increasing the numbers of 
children born to “inadequate families” and sup- 
ported by public welfare is obvious, and this fear 
might militate against community support for 
such changes in public policy. More on this issue 
later. 

To state the case of conjugal visits more posi- 
tively, it might be predicted that implementation 
of such “programs” might be expected when: 

1. There are facilities available which could be 
converted satisfactorily and not too expensively 
to such use; 

2. Administrative interest in such a program 
is reasonably high; 

3. Opposition to such programs is neither 
strong nor actively organized; and 

4. The practical problems can be carefully 
recognized, planned for, and managed. 


Variations on a Theme: The Family Visit 


The usual image of conjugal visiting, at least 
in this country, is probably the little shack on the 
trusty farms of the Mississippi prison, with visits 
regulated by the prison guards.? A significant 
departure from this image has been developed at 
the California State Prison at Tehachapi.? Here 
housing previously occupied by staff is set up for 
the family to visit “eligible” inmates during the 
prerelease phase of their sentence. This situation, 
for a 2- or 3-day period, more closely replicates 
the full family setting. Facilities for cooking and 
recreation are provided, and the children are in- 
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cluded. Initial experience with this arrangement 
has been favorable and it would seem to avoid 
many of the objections cited above. The remain- 
ing limitations are obvious: it serves only a mi- 
nority; it is available only during a limited 
portion of the prisoner’s sentence; it is probably 
realistically feasible only under fairly unique 
circumstances (e.g., vacated staff housing) ; and 
it does not serve as a vehicle for bringing the 
prisoner into the community in other important 
ways (e.g., on-the-spot job interviews). It is, in 
short, only what it claims to be: one step toward 
smoothing the transition to community living. 


Authorized Leave a More Flexible Alternative* 


Home visits, similar to the weekend pass used 
by military installations, have been suggested as 
an obvious alternative.* The potential advantages 
of such a system are several: 

1. Their use can be more flexible and serve 
more objectives than can conjugal visits at prison. 
Employment interviews, business matters, ex- 
perimental “parole” (testing out for brief periods 
whether a parole plan is adequate), hospital and 
funeral visits, planned family outings, and train- 
ing assignments are some of the more obvious 
activities that could be pursued under the struc- 
ture of such a program. A single administrative 
policy and set of procedures could be developed to 
cover all circumstances under which a prisoner 
should be placed on authorized leave status, 
streamlining administration. 

2. Existing facilities and resources could be 
utilized more fully in lieu of building, staffing, 
equipping, and supply of certain institutional 
programs. For example, certain prerelease activi- 
ties (e.g., mock or “dry run” job interviews) 
could be replaced by direct “real” experience. 
With respect to family visits, the family’s home or 
other existing accommodations (e.g., apartments, 
motels) could be used rather than constructing 
special facilities for family visits. 

3. The fuller and more natural context of 
family weekend would be provided for marital 
visits as such. Particularly, visits involving child- 
ren would be more appropriate and more satisfy- 

* For a 7. of California’s experience with authorized leave, 
see Norman Holt, “An Evaluation of California’s Pre-release Furlough 
Program for State Prisoners,” the 1969 Annual Research Review, 
California Department of Corrections, Sacramento, California. 

4 It is difficult to know whom to ‘credit for this idea, but it should 
be acknowledged clearly that this writer is far from the first to have 
thought of it. By 1958 there were home-leave programs for selected 
categories of prisoners in England, Wales, North Ireland, Scotland, 

nmark, Switzerland, Germany, Greece, and Sweden (see R.S. Cavan 
and E.G. Zemans, “Marital Relationships of Prisoners in 28 Countries,” 


Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology and Police Science, Volume 49, 
No. 2, 1958, p. 135. 


ing than occurs when children go to see their 
father at the prison. In the standard prison visit, 
the child meets his father in a situation designed 
to permit conversation only. The medium of ex- 
change between parents and young children, of 
course, is not talk, but is shared activity, includ- 
ing play. Virtually no “fathering” is possible in 
the prison visit unless it is to tell the restless 
child to sit still. 

4. Tests of adjustment under reduced super- 
vision would be practical before the individual is 
fully released. When areas of difficulty are identi- 
fied (e.g., what to do on Saturday night) they can 
be worked with before the individual leaves major 
supervision. 

5. Such programs would militate against the 
general trend away from family consolidation. 


Objections to Authorized Leave 


Lest risks go unrecognized in planning, the 
potential hazards or disadvantages of authorized 
leave should be identified. They are familiar, how- 
ever, and are the same hazards which society 
faces at the time of release. They are also the 
hazards which society faces with itself—with its 
members who are not confined. These include: 

1. Risk of legal offenses during the individual’s 
period of freedom from institutional surveillance. 
These risks should be monitored by careful selec- 
tion of candidates, and by structuring the situa- 
tion to which he is released (e.g., to be under 
family surveillance at all times). 

2. Risk of absconding from supervision. These 
risks, too, like the same risk on release to parole, 
should be monitored by selection and family-com- 
munity (e.g., parole officer) surveillance. 

3. Risk of inappropriate conduct short of a 
significant legal offense. With careful screening, 
these comprise most of the risks—that the in- 
dividual may get drunk, or become involved in 
some other “nuisance offense” which is normally 
tolerated in the case of citizens who are not under 
institutional care. Although they are highly visi- 
ble, so their misconduct does not often escape 
public notice, indications are that selected insti- 
tution “visitors” to the community are less likely 
to comprise a public nuisance than are many citi- 
zens at large. 

4. Risk that additional children might be born 
to “problem families.” With appropriate counsel- 
ing (and probably in most cases without it) 
pregnancies arising from family visits should be 
predicted as low. Most persons recognize, for ex- 
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ample, that this would be no time to add to the 
family and would simply behave accordingly. 
With normal access to contraceptive methods, 
and with access, if necessary, to family-planning 
counsel, no substantial increase in such children 
need be expected. At the same time, of course, 
conception remains a question of personal choice 
and personal responsibility for all citizens. To 
retain an individual in prison simply to prevent 
the birth of children is clearly not the intent of 
constitutional law. 


The Place of Authorized Leave 


It is becoming increasingly clear that the Na- 
tion’s past and present system of criminal justice 
is not fulfilling its appointed mandate, particu- 
larly with respect to the long-range protection of 
citizens from fellow citizens. The larger part of 
the crime problem is that of repeated “minor” 
crimes (misdemeanors and lesser felonies) for 
which the rather popular dictum “lock them up 
and throw away the key” is simply unworkable 
under any system of “‘penalties to fit the crime.” 
The predominant contemporary pattern is a life 
history of petty crimes and petty penalties which 
seem, in time, to follow each other as night fol- 
lows day. Extending the penalties introduces a 
measure of increased short-term safety, but at 
least in many obvious cases at the cost of in- 
creased long-term danger. Like the snake-pit 
philosophy of mental hospitals a scant quarter- 
century ago, the prison all too often still fulfills 
its own dark prophesy of hopelessness. Also like 
the mental hospital, ‘salvation’ must come, no 
doubt, from some source other than variations in 
custodial care. For the hospitals, the “break- 
through” was threefold: (1) new drugs, (2) the 
“open door” policy, and (3) more and better staff 
(and facilities and materials) to work appropri- 
ately with patients. 

Since comparatively fewer prisoners than men- 
tal patients seem likely to benefit substantially 
from the “new drugs” the more visible benefits on 
the horizon for corrections should come in the 
form of (1) the ‘open door” of some variant(s), 
and (2) increased-improved staff-treatment meth- 
ods. It could be difficult to declare which of these 
is to be the more important. Certainly in the state 
hospital experience the ‘open door” policy was 


critical. It is harder to determine the specific bene- 
fits of staff and treatment efforts beyond those 
rather directly attributable to drugs, although 
benefits there clearly were. 

The “open door” has, in one sense, always been 
a part of prison operations. Except in that mi- 
nority of offenses which yield extremely long 
sentences, the “client” can look forward to re- 
lease. And it is this more than anything else, 
prison administrators agree, that creates “moti- 
vation,” conformity, and hope. The “open door” 
in the sense of in-and-out-in-and-out, for week- 
ends, home visits, and partial hospitalization, 
however, is still almost unknown in prison pro- 
grams. And it is quite clear that such programs 
could be extremely useful in the rehabilitation of 
many persons who are sent to prison rather than 
to a mental hospital. Authorized leave could pro- 
vide the administrative machinery for accom- 
plishing these improvements in correctional 
programming. 

There are probably two main deterrents to the 
development of such policies and practices. First, 
most penalties in current practice are measured 
in confinement time, and there is an expectation 
that this confinement will be continuous until 
parole. Second, there is a general sense that all 
offenders are dangerous at the time of conviction, 
and gradually become safe to be at large as their 
sentence moves toward expiration. This assump- 
tion, however, should be examined carefully ; there 
is ample reason to suspect its validity. But, in 
both the public and administrative eye, there is a 
general confidence in the “prerelease” period. We 
expect that, if the person is about to be released, 
he must have become safe, and that if he is not 
about to be released he must still be dangerous. 

The fact is that many (perhaps most) convicted 
persons are equally safe to be at large at any time 
during confinement, or could be released from 
time to time without undue risk. It is for these 
men and women that authorized leave could serve 
as a rehabilitative tool throughout confinement. 
With nearly all prisoners, authorized leave is po- 
tentially helpful during the prerelease phase. For 
those prisoners who have intact marriages, the 
same policy and procedures would serve as a 
superior alternative to conjugal visits. 


He that will not apply new remedies must expect new evils. 
—FRANCIS BACON. 
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Legislation 


By CARL H. IMLAY 
General Counsel, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


HE NEW 92nd Congress has been presented with a large 

number of bills relating to criminal law and to the 
correction system. Bills to abolish capital punishment, to 
curb obscenity, and to extend federal control into new 
areas have been introduced in some profusion. One group 
of bills (H.R. 45-47) would establish an Institute for 
Continuing Studies of Juvenile Justice. Another bill would 
establish an Academy of Criminal Justice (H.R. 217). 
Several bills introduced would allow a judicial officer to 
issue orders requiring persons to appear for nontesti- 
monial identification procedures, such as for identifica- 
tion of fingerprints, palm prints, footprints, measurements, 
blood and urine specimens, saliva and hair samples, hand- 
writing, voice samples, photographs and lineups (e.g., 
H.R. 2276, H.R. 2329, S. 13, and S. 430). 

Probably the most significant item for legislative study 
affecting criminal law is the final version of the new 
Federal Criminal Code prepared by the National Com- 
mission for the Reform of Federal Criminal Laws. The 
new Code proposes the virtual rewriting of all laws clas- 
sifying felonies, establishing standard principles of crimi- 
nal liabilities, and overhauling the sentencing system by 
bringing all federal crimes within three classes of felonies 
and two classes of misdemeanors. Various aspects of this 
study and its consideration by the Congressional commit- 
tees to which it has been forwarded will be reported on in 
this column from time to time. 

Various bills have been introduced to protect public 
officers from assault and murder, some of which would 
be applicable to probation officers. These and other bills 
will be reported upon as the Committee work of the 92nd 
Congress gets underway. 

Three major pieces of legislation passed by the 91st 
Congress are the following: 


INTERSTATE AGREEMENT ON DETAINERS ACT 
(Public Law 91-538) 


The United States, under this Act, enters into the 
Interstate Agreement on Detainers on its own behalf 
and on behalf of the District of Columbia, with all States 
joining the compact. 

Generally, whenever a detainer is lodged by one state 
in which there is pending an untried indictment, infor- 
mation, or complaint, against a prisoner in an institution 
of another party state, such prisoner shall be brought to 
trial by the demanding state within 180 days after the 
prisoner has served written notice on the prosecutor and 
court of the demanding state, informing such prosecutor 
and court as to where he is in confinement and of his 
request to have the charges disposed of. 

The court of the demanding state may grant a con- 
tinuance for good cause shown in open court, the prisoner 
or his counsel being present. The request of the prisoner 
to have the charge disposed of shall be accompanied by 
a certificate of the prisoner’s custodian showing the term 
of commitment, time already served, time remaining to 
be served, good time earned, time of parole eligibility, 
and any decision of the state paroling authority agency 
relating to the prisoner. A prisoner demanding disposition 
of the detainer is deemed to waive extradition. 

The appropriate officer of the demanding state shall 
be entitled to have the prisoner against whom he has 
lodged a detainer turned over to his temporary custody. 
Trial shall be within 120 days from the arrival of the 
prisoner unless the time is extended for good cause shown 
in open court. For all purposes except the trial, the pris- 
oner shall be deemed to remain in the custody of the 
sending state. If trial is not had on any indictment, in- 
formation, or complaint prior to the prisoner’s return to 
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the sending state, such indictment, information, or com- 

plaint shall be of no further force or effect, and the court 

shall enter an order dismissing the same with prejudice. 
This Act is effective March 9, 1971. 


OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL ACT OF 1970 
(Public Law 91-644) 


This new Act, signed into law January 2, 1971, contains 
some basic amendments to the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968, as well as other features. 
Most noteworthy is its provision authorizing the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration to grant up to 
$120 million for state prison reform programs. Besides 
moneys for correctional facilities, funds are made avail- 
able for Criminal Justice Coordinating Councils within 
certain local government units, and the development and 
operation of community based delinquent prevention and 
correctional programs (e.g., halfway houses, rehabilita- 
tion centers, community service centers, and expanded 
probation programs, including paraprofessional and volun- 
teer participation, etc.). Altogether the Act provides for 
expenditures in the total amount of over $3% billion in 
the next 3 years. 

Title II of the Act provides heavier extra penalties for 
persons who use or carry a firearm in the commission of 
a federal felony. In addition to the penalty for the felony 
itself, the offender may be sentenced to a term of im- 
prisonment for not less than 1 year nor more than 10 
years (2 and 25 for repeaters, not to run concurrently 
with the felony sentence, and no probation). 

Title III extends the Government’s right to appeal 
orders suppressing evidence to all criminal proceedings. 
Other titles of this Act provide for protection of members 
of Congress (Title IV) and the President (Title V). 


COMPREHENSIVE DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION 
AND CONTROL ActT OF 1970 
(Public Law 91-513) 


Title I (Rehabilitation Programs Relating to Drug 
Abuse) provides new and expanded authority to the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to deal 
with the problems of drug abuse and drug dependence, 
as well as addiction. Additional funds are authorized for 
several existing programs, and the Secretary will be 
authorized to make grants and to enter into contracts in 
a program of drug abuse information and education. The 
Secretary will also be authorized to make grants to public 
or nonprofit private agencies for treatment and rehabili- 
tation of addicts or drug dependent persons. 

Title II (The “Controlled Substances Act”) begins 
with a statement of findings and policy by the Congress. 
The new law is founded in the commerce power, as well 
as in treaty obligations. The Attorney General is given 
authority to add to the schedules of controlled substances, 
to transfer between such schedules, or to remove a drug 
or other substance if he finds that it does not meet the 
requirements for inclusion in the schedule. 

The Act revises the entire structure of criminal penal- 
ties involving controlled drugs by providing a consistent 
method of treatment of all persons accused of violations. 
With one exception involving continuing criminal enter- 
prises, hereafter discussed, all mandatory minimum sen- 
tences are eliminated. 

Possession of controlled drugs is made a misdemeanor, 
except where the possession is for the purpose of dis- 
tribution to others. In the case of a first offense of simple 
possession, the court may place the offender on probation 
for not more than 1 year. If at the end of the period of 
probation the offender has not violated the conditions of 
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probation, the proceedings against him may be dismissed 
without a court adjudication of guilt. 

If the offender is below the age of 21 when the offense 
occurs, he may obtain a court order expunging from all 
official records all recordation relating to his arrest, in- 
dictment, trial, and finding of guilt. The procedure de- 
scribed above for first offenders may only be utilized once 
by an individual. 

Manufacture or distribution of illicit drugs is punish- 
able up to 15 years in prison in the case of schedule I 
to II narcotic drugs, and up to 5 years in the case of 
nonnarcotic schedule I or II drugs or any other controlled 
drugs in schedule III. Illegal sales or manufacture of 
schedule IV drugs (generally minor tranquilizers) would 
carry a 3-year sentence. A first offense of schedule V drugs 
would carry a 1-year sentence. The transfer of marihuana, 
not for remuneration, would also carry a 1-year sentence. 

Where a person over 18 sells drugs to a person below 21, 
the first offense punishment is twice that otherwise pre- 
scribed. 

“Continuing criminal enterprises” carry minimum pen- 
alties of not less than 10 years, up to life imprisonment, 
$100,000 fines and forfeiture of the profits from the 
enterprise and interests in such enterprise. (Second and 
subsequent offenses carry minimum terms of 20 years, 
fines up to $200,000 and forfeiture.) Neither probation 
nor parole may be granted. “Continuing criminal enter- 
prises” are defined by the Act and extend to continuing 
series of violations undertaken by an individual in concert 
with five or more other persons with respect to whom the 
individual is an organizer, supervisor, or in other man- 
agement position and from which the individual derives 
substantial income or resources. . 

Under the penalty provision of the law, persons con- 
victed of offenses involving controlled substances would 
be generally subject to the imposition of a special parole 
term (ranging from 2 to 6 years) in addition to any term 
of imprisonment, and in addition to any other parole. If 
the conditions of the special parole term are violated, the 
term of imprisonment is increased by the period of the 
special parole term, without reduction for the time spent 
on special parole. 

The Act also contains a provision parallel to that in- 
cluded in the Organized Crime Act of 1970 providing 
for dangerous special drug offender sentencing. The 
United States attorney must file a notice with the court 
stating that he believes the defendant is such an offender. 
Upon conviction or plea of guilty, a hearing is held, 
before sentence is imposed, by the court sitting without 
a jury. If the court finds by a preponderance of the in- 
formation that the defendant is such a dangerous special 
drug offender, he may be sentenced to a term not exceeding 


25 years and not disproportionate to the maximum term 
otherwise authorized. These sentences may be appealed by 
the defendant or the Government to a court of appeals, 
which has the authority to affirm, or impose any sentence 
which might originally have been imposed, or remand for 
further sentencing proceedings. Section 410 provides that 
there will be no limitations placed on the information as to 
background, character, and conduct of a person convicted 
which the courts may consider in imposing sentence under 
the legislation. 

Provision is made for proceedings to establish prior 
convictions in those instances where an increased punish- 
ment is authorized for second and subsequent offenses. 
No prior coriviction occurring more than 5 years before 
the date of the information alleging the prior conviction 
may be challenged. 

Search warrants may be served any time of day or 
night if the judge or United States magistrate is satis- 
fied that there is probable cause for its service at such 
time. The law includes the “no-knock” provision which 
requires an explicit finding by the judge or United States 
magistrate that the property sought will be easily de- 
stroyed or disposed of, or the life or safety of the officer 
or another person would be endangered if notice was given. 
Administrative inspections and warrants are also author- 
ized with respect to premises where required records are 
kept or premises or establishments where persons reg- 
istered under the Act conduct business related to control- 
led substances. 

Controlled substances and all raw materials and equip- 
ment existing or used in violation of the Act, conveyances 
used in violation (except common carriers not involved 
and stolen vehicles), books, and research and data used 
or intended for use in violation of the Act are subject to 
forfeiture to the United States and no property right is 
declared to exist in them. 

A commission is established on Marihuana Drug Abuse 
to conduct a study of marihuana and to present within 
1 year of funding its recommendations and proposals for 
legislation, and within 2 years, to complete a similar 
study on drug abuse. 

Title III concerns importing and exporting of controlled 
substances. Registration of importer and exporter is pro- 
vided for under section 1007. Among the acts prohibited 
is the manufacture or distribution of Schedule I and II 
substances, intending or knowing the substances will be 
illegally imported, thereby reaching extraterritorial acts. 
The penalties under this title also include provisions for 
the special parole term, civil penalties, and prior offiender 
sentencing. 

The effective date for most provisions of the Act is 
May 1, 1971. 


Looking at the Law 


By EUGENE N. BARKIN, Legal Counsel, and CLAIR A. CRIPE, Assistant Legal Counsel, 
Federal Bureau of Prisons 


ORGANIZED CRIME CONTROL ACT oF 1970 


fo 91st Congress passed, and President Nixon on Octo- 
ber 15, 1970, signed into law, Public Law 91-452. The 
popular title of this legislation is the Organized Crime 
Control Act of 1970. Its stated purpose is to provide tools 
for broader attacks on organized crime activities in the 
United States. 

The law adds certain new offenses to the federal crimi- 
nal code. The operation of large illegal gambling busi- 
nesses and conspiring to obstruct the enforcement of 
state gambling laws are offenses which carry maximum 
penalties of 5 years, or a $20,000 fine, or both. There is 
a prohibition of the use of income derived from racketeer- 


ing activities to invest in any interstate enterprise. Viola- 
tion of this provision carries maximum penalties of 20 
years’ imprisonment, or $25,000 fine, plus a provision for 
criminal forfeiture to the United States of any interest 
the defendant has in the interstate enterprise. 

For the control of explosives in the country, a special 
regulatory scheme is set up in the Treasury Department. 
Violation of the licensing provisions carries penalties up 
to 10 years’ imprisonment or $10,000 fine, or both. Other 
offenses are the transportation of explosives with the 
intent to kill, injure, or intimidate any person, or to 
damage or destroy any building or vehicle. The maximum 
penalties here are $10,000 and 10 years, unless personal 


injury results, when the penalties go up to $20,000 and 

0 years, or if death results, to any term of years, life 
imprisonment, or the death penalty. The bombing of any 
federal building and the bombing of any interstate vehicle 
carry these same penalties. The threat of bombing, or 
false information about a bombing, carries penalties up 
to 5 years’ imprisonment, or $5,000 fine, or both. The use 
of explosives in committing any felony carries a penalty 
of not less than 1 year or more than 10 years, unless it 
is a second or subsequent conviction for this offense, when 
the penalties jump to not less than 5 years or more than 
25 years. No probation or suspension of sentence can be 
used for this last offense. 

This legislation provides for the granting of immunity 
to witnesses who assert the privilege against self-incrim- 
ination, so that they can be compelled to testify. In the 
event of refusal to testify under such circumstances there 
is provision for the confinement of recalcitrant witnesses 
up to 18 months. The Act also provides for protective 
housing to endangered witnesses in organized crime cases, 
and the taking of depositions of witnesses who may be 
in danger in organized crime cases in order to preserve 
their testimony and to reduce the motivation for attempts 
to eradicate them before trial. 

_ One especially noteworthy provision of this law is the 
title which provides separate sentencing procedures for a 
category of “dangerous special offenders.” The procedure 
established for this sentencing is as follows: 

The United States attorney may file notice, in any case 
when a defendant is over 21 and is charged with a felony, 
that the defendant is a dangerous special offender, and 
give the reasons for it. The court then holds a hearing, 
without a jury, after the defendant has pleaded guilty 
or has been found guilty by verdict. The new statute 
provides that the court shall permit the prosecutor and 
counsel for the defendant to inspect the presentence in- 
vestigation report, so as to afford reasonable opportunity 
for verification of the facts in it. In extraordinary cases, 
the court may withhold material if it is not relevant 
to proper sentence, if it contains a diagnostic opinion 
which might seriously disrupt a program of rehabilitation, 
if any source of information in it is obtained on a promise 
of confidentiality, or if any of the material has previously 
been disclosed in open court. The court shall give the 
a for withholding any such part of the presentence 
report. 

_ If the court determines by a preponderance of all this 
information that it has developed during the trial, during 
the sentencing hearing, and from the presentence report 
that the defendant is a dangerous special offender, the 
court shall sentence the defendant to an appropriate term 
not to exceed 25 years. The sentence must not be dis- 
proportionate to the maximum allowable term applicable 
to the offense involved. The court must state its reasons 
for the sentence which is imposed. It should be noted here 
that this is an alternative sentencing procedure, and is not 
an additional procedure beyond that provided by the regu- 
lar penalty provisions for the felony with which the 
defendant is charged. This is our conclusion, despite the 
apparent assumption of the legislation’s drafters that 
this law provided an additional penalty. The result is an 
incongruity, A person who commits an offense which 
carries a ldng term, such as armed bank robbery with a 
25-year maximum, cannot be given more time under this 
new statute. Further, there are no guidelines as to what 
is not disproportionate when a lesser offense is involved. 
For example, what is disproportionate to a 5-year maxi- 
mum? 7 years? 10 years? 12 years? 


A “special offender” is: 

(1) a person who has been previously convicted in 
any court of two different felonies (offenses punish- 
able by over 1 year imprisonment), when for one 
prior felony he has been imprisoned, and less than 
5 years have elapsed between this most recent re- 
lease from imprisonment or commission of the last 
felony and the commission of the present offense 
with which he is charged; or 
(2) the current felony is part of a pattern of 
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specially skilled criminal conduct, giving a substan- 
tial source of the defendant’s income; or ; 

(3) this current felony was part of a conspiracy 
of three or more other persons to engage in a pattern 
of criminal conduct, and the defendant managed or 
directed the conspiracy, or gave a bribe or used force 
as a part of the criminal conduct. 


A person is “dangerous” if a period of confinement 
longer than that provided ordinarily for the felony of 
which he stands convicted is required to be imposed for 
the protection of the public. 

It is also provided that an appeal of the sentence under 
this title may be taken to the Court of Appeals, by the 
defendant or by the United States. The Court of Appeals 
shall review the procedures, the findings, and any possible 
abuse of discretion in the lower court. After considering 
the entire record, including the presentence report, the 
Court of Appeals may affirm the sentence, or direct the 
imposition of any sentence which could have been imposed 
originally, or it may remand for further sentencing 
proceedings. The sentence can be increased by the Court 
of Appeals only when the appeal of the sentence was 
taken by the United States and after a hearing. The Court 
of Appeals must always state the reasons for its dis- 
position of the sentencing appeal. This is the first federal 
provision for appellate review of sentence, a concept 
which has been endorsed by a number of legislators and 
highly respected authorities. es 

We suspect that in view of the difficulty of application 
of this statute, along with the questionable consequences 
resulting from its application, it may not be invoked 
too frequently. 

The statute also provides that the Attorney General 
is authorized to establish a repository for records of_con- 
victions. This repository is not open to the public. Certi- 
fied copies of the records of convictions may be furnished 
to courts, to law enforcement officials, or to corrections 
officials. 


THE QUESTIONABLE LIMITATION BY SOME 
Courts OF RIGHT TO COUNSEL IN 
PROBATION REVOCATIONS 


The right to counsel in criminal proceedings, insured 
generally in all federal cases by the Sixth Amendment 
and in state proceedings by Gideon v. Wainwright, 372 
U.S. 335 (1963), and applied to certain probation revo- 
cation proceedings in Mempa v. Rhay, 389 U.S. 128 
(1967), is still open to discussion and disagreement among 
courts in particular factual circumstances. 

One area that has caused such discussion and dis- 
agreement is the right to counsel in probation revocations 
Shere sentencing does not take place. The Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit, in Shaw v. Henderson, 
430 F.2d 1116 (1970), reached the conclusion that the 
probationer is entitled to counsel, as a matter of con- 
stitutional right, only if a sentence is imposed at the 
revocation process. 

It cannot be disputed that a defendant is entitled to 
counsel, and if he is indigent the court must appoint 
counsel for him, if sentence is imposed in the proceeding. 
This is the holding of Townsend v. Burke, 334 U.S. 736 
(1948), and is extended by Mempa v. Rhay to the proba- 
tion revocation proceeding. 

The Fifth Circuit, in Shaw, notes that lower courts 
have repeatedly held that counsel is not essential at a 
hearing on a motion to revoke probation. It further holds, 
along with several other courts, that counsel is not 
necessary at the revocation hearing where the sentence 
imposed at the time of original trial and sentencing is 
ordered into execution upon the finding that the proba- 
tioner has violated the conditions of his probation. 

In Shaw, under Louisiana state procedure, the defendant 
following his original conviction was given a suspended 
sentence of 5 years. In Mempa, in the State of Washing- 
ton, the probationer was placed under supervision in a 
deferred sentencing situation, with no specific sentence 
imposed until probation was revoked. In federal courts, 
the sentencing judge has either alternative available at 
the time the defendant is placed on probation, i.e., he can 
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suspend the imposition of any sentence, and place the 
defendant on probation; or he can impose a certain sen- 
tence of imprisonment, suspend its execution, and place 
the defendant on probation. This latter procedure is like 
the Shaw sentencing, and the former procedure, in this 
respect, is closer to Mempa. It is clear that in the latter 
situation Mempa applies and counsel must be available 
to the probationer. Yet, even where the court orders a 
previously imposed sentence into execution, we don’t be- 
lieve the court can proceed without counsel, Shaw not- 
withstanding. 

First, a federal court, upon probation revocation, can 
order the sentence originally imposed, “or any lesser 
sentence,” into execution. 18 U.S.C. 3653. It is not clear 
in Shaw whether the Louisiana court has this option, or 
whether it must order only the entire, originally imposed 
sentence into execution if it revokes probation. What 
should the federal court consider in making its decision 
concerning the sentence to be eventually served? Obviously 
such factors as the intervening conduct of the probationer, 
any changes there may have been in his employment, 
education, medical, or family situation since original 
sentencing, and the like. This is precisely the kind of 
sentencing consideration where the Supreme Court, in 
Townsend and Mempa, recognized that counsel should be 
present. The standard, for requiring the presence of 
counsel, is any stage of the criminal proceeding where 
the substantial rights of the accused may be affected. 
Where the court can impose the original term or any 
lesser term, it would seem that the rights of the pro- 
bationer are just as substantially affected as where the 
court can impose the maximum penalty for the offense 
or any lesser term. 

The sentencing situation in this kind of probation 
revocation is quite analogous to that in U.S. v. Behrens, 
375 U.S. 162 (1963). That case involved the sentencing 
of a federal defendant under 18 U.S.C. 4208(b), where 
the defendant is sent to an institution for a period of 
observation and study. A sentence is imposed when the 
defendant is originally before the court, but. following 
receipt of the observation and study report, the court 
can affirm the original sentence, or impose any lesser 
term, including probation. The Supreme Court, in Behrens, 
held that the second sentencing procedure is a most criti- 
cal stage for the defendant, and one when he and his 
counsel must both be present, because it is the time when 
the ultimate sentence, the one which he must serve, is 
decided upon by the court. The rationale was that the 
defendant and counsel must be present at that time, to 
have the opportunity to present facts and arguments 
concerning that sentence. The identical considerations 
prevail where a probationer is before the court, charged 
with violations of probation conditions, and with the 
court having the discretion of ordering a previously im- 
posed sentence, or some lesser sentence, into operation. 

At least two other federal appellate courts, those of 
the Fourth and Sixth Circuits, have disagreed with the 
Fifth Circuit, holding that counsel should be afforded 
whenever there is a revocation of probation proceeding. 
Hewett v. North Carolina, 415 F.2d 1816 (C.A. 4, 1969); 
Ashworth v. U.S., 391 F.2d 245 (C.A. 6, 1968). The 
court in Ashworth noted that the federal judge has wide 
powers and broad discretion upon revocation, so counsel 
must always be appointed, if it cannot be retained. In 
Hewett, the Fourth Circuit refused to take the narrow 


position adopted by the Fifth Circuit and other courts 
that Mempa should be limited to its factual situation, 
with a result that counsel is necessary only in the kind 
of “deferred sentencing” probation involved in the State 
of Washington. The Fourth Circuit concluded that very 
substantial rights of the accused are affected whenever 
probation revocation is undertaken, so counsel must be 
appointed for the indigent. This seems to us to be the 
more logical position. : 


CourRT UPHOLDS PRISON RULES ON 
SHAVING AND Hair LENGTH 


The regulation of length of hair and the prohibition 
of mustaches and beards have been the subject of con- 
siderable litigation, arising out of schools and the military. 
Penal and correctional institutions have also recently 
been challenged in their attempts to enforce regulations 
in this area. 

The U.S. District Court for the Central District of 
California, in Winsby v. Walsh, decided January 12, 1971, 
joined other courts which have upheld the authority of 
state prisons, Brown v. Wainwright, 419 F.2d 1376 (C.A. 
5, 1970), and federal prisons, Blake v. Pryse, 315 F. Supp. 
625 (D. Minn., 1970) to regulate the hair length of 
inmates. 

Judge David W. Williams, in Winsby, notes that he 
was greatly concerned about the condition which resulted 
in the prisoner’s being placed in segregation for a period 
of 10 months at the Federal Correctional Institution, 
Terminal Island, California. At the time he entered 
prison, Winsby had hair of ordinary length and wore a 
short mustache. Soon after admission to the institution, 
Winsby started to let his hair grow long. He claimed 
that this was based on his religious beliefs. He refused 
to have his hair cut, and was eventually placed in the 
segregation unit as a disciplinary measure. His hair grew 
without cutting or shaving for the entire 10-month period 
he was in segregation. 

The inmate contended that his confinement in segre- 
gation, for infraction of this rule. amounted to cruel and 
unusual punishment, under the Eighth Amendment. The 
court recognized its role in judicial review of such prison 
matters: The court cannot interfere with the administra- 
tion and discipline of the prison, unless a fundamental 
constitutional right is abridged. Inhumane acts must not 
be committed by prison officials, and prison rules must 
have a reasonable basis, and be fairly, not arbitrarily, 
enforced. 

Testimony of the prison authorities was that the 
growing of beards and long hair presented an identifica- 
tion problem, and thus a security hazard in the manage- 
ment of 700 inmates, with frequent turnover of popula- 
tion. Secondarily, the regulation of sanitary conditions 
among a large number of men living in close confinement 
was relied on. The court accepted the likelihood that, if 
Winsby was released into the population with his long 
hair and beard, a very substantial proportion of the men 
would do the same thing. The court found the grooming 
rules of the prison to be reasonable, and not arbitrarily 
enforced. As the court stated, Winsby was not “sentenced” 
to any period of time in segregation for an offense, but 
in effect committed an infraction each day by his refusal 
to cut his hair. Winsby held the key to his own release 
from segregation, since he would be let out whenever he 
complied with the institution’s grooming rules. 


True law is right reason comformably to nature, uni- 
versal, unchangeable, eternal, whose commands urge us 
to duty, and whose prohibitions restrain us from evil. 
icero. 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF THE ADDICTIONS 


Reviewed by DAvip M. PETERSEN 


The entire September 1970 issue of the Journal is de- 
voted to coverage of the Second National Methadone 
Maintenance Conference held in New York City, October 
26-27, 1969. Considerations of space preclude a review of 
each of the 14 papers in this issue. Rather, our purpose 
will be to present an overview of the state of knowledge, 
experience and problems regarding methadone main- 
tenance as a treatment modality for narcotic addicts as 
presented at the conference. 

Although the meeting included a wide variety of pre- 
sentations, the largest number concerned program de- 
scriptions and evaluations of ongoing methadone treatment 
centers in New York City, Chicago, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New Haven, New Orleans, 
Miami, and Vancouver, British Columbia. Significant issues 
covered in the conference included experiments on am- 
bulatory methadone stabilization, variation of dosage 
necessary for maintenance, outpatient detoxification, out- 
patient initiation to methadone maintenance, use of other 
narcotic antagonists—cyclazocine and nalozone—as a 
treatment for opiate dependence, and efforts at cooperation 
between law enforcement agencies and rehabilitation 
programs. 

The pioneer of methadone maintenance programs in 
this country, Dr. Vincent Dole, maintained in his presen- 
tation, “Research on Methadone Maintenance Treatment,” 
that the drug is an effective treatment modality whose 
success lies in its pharmacological effect, namely, elimina- 
tion of heroin hunger and heroin seeking behavior, and 
blockage against the euphoriant actions of heroin. He 
further maintains that failures in rehabilitation pro- 
grams—those who have stopped heroin use with metha- 
done treatment but continue to steal, abuse nonnarcotic 
drugs or alcohol and so on—are failures of the rehabilita- 
tion program, not of the medication. 

Data are included in several papers from the conference 
relative to evaluation of outcome for patients admitted to 
their respective programs and are supportive of the 
earlier research and findings of Dole. Claims for the 
efficacy of methadone maintenance are usually made in 
terms of social or community adjustment, with employ- 
ment, extent of drug abuse, or criminal activity most often 
utilized as measures of “success.’”’ In the main, the results 
of followup study of patients stabilized on methadone in- 
dicate fairly high numbers who remain in treatment and 
evidence improvement in social functioning. For example, 
Dr. Jerome Jaffe’s experiment (“Further Experience With 
Methadone in the Treatment of Narcotics Users”) in 
Chicago with patients stabilized on relatively low doses of 
methadone indicated that 73 percent of the original group 
of patients were still in some form of treatment at the 
end of a year. Dr. William Bloom and Dr. E. Sudderth 
(“Methadone in New Orleans: Patients, Problems and 
Police”) report that 65 percent of the patients have se- 
cured regular employment. while only 15 percent are 
unable to show any legal source of income. In New Haven, 
Dr. Herbert Kleber renorts (“The New Haven Methadone 
Maintenance Program’’) only 13 percent of the 68 patients 
admitted to his program in the course of its first 15 
months have been discharged because of continued drug 
use or antisocial activities. 

The participants of the conference raised a number of 
problems that mav challenge the efficacy of methadone 
maintenance. A very basic problem is the question of re- 
duction of dosage and ultimate withdrawal. Preliminary 


data (Dole’s research) indicate that heroin hunger re- 
turns in almost all individuals immediately after with- 
drawal of methadone. More research is needed on 
techniques of withdrawal from methadone and of use of 
other medications to control the effects of heroin. ’ 

It should be remembered that methadone is a narcotic 
and as such produces narcotic dependence. The decision 
to involve a patient in a methadone maintenance program 
places an individual under the influence of a physically 
dependent drug in order to decrease antisocial behavior. 
What are the consequences of such a decision? Little at- 
tention was paid this issue at the conference. 

The administrators of several methadone treatment 
centers indicated problems with security and the problem 
of patients accumulating the drug to reach a high or for 
later sale. Further, and perhaps less controllable, some 
communities without a methadone treatment center have 
found that methadone was prescribed quite freely by some 
physicians in the community. In places, methadone has 
been introduced as an additional drug in the repertoire 
of the addict. 

A telling criticism was raised by Dr. William Martin 
(“Commentary on the Second National Conference on 
Methadone Treatment’) regarding the methodology of 
these studies. He notes that not one study employed a 
control sample with which to compare the treatment 
group. In Dr. Martin’s words, “ ... there was no data 
which would allow one to draw with any degree of cer- 
tainty inferences about the efficacy of methadone main- 
tenance.” 

Many other questions remain unanswered, but perhaps 
the clearest message to be gained from the experiences of 
the participants in this conference is that methadone is 
not a panacea in the treatment of heroin addiction. The 
public would be ill-advised to assume that methadone 
maintenance is a simple solution to a most complex medi- 
cal, legal, and social problem. ~ 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by Harry W. SCHLOETTER 


The October 1970 issue of the British Journal of Crim- 
inology is an anniversary issue commemorating 20 years 
of publication. Two among many outstanding personalities 
contributed their knowledge and expertise to the develop- 
ment of the Journal. Dr. Hermann Mannheim and Dr. 
Emmanuel Miller participated in those early days of 
providing a quarterly newsletter for professionals in 
Britain working in the field of criminology and delin- 
quency. Two years later, the Journal had established 
itself both in range and reputation as one of the out- 
standing professional journals in the field of crime pre- 
vention and control. 

The major article in the October 1970 issue is a bio- 
graphical appreciation of Professor Mannheim, considered 
by many to be the “dean of criminology.” In October 
1959, Professor Mannheim celebrated his 80th birthday. 
and the Right Honorable Lord Chorley, who has been 
closely associated with Professor Mannheim since 1934, 
was selected to write the lead article. Lord Chorley is 
president of the Institute for the Study and Treatment 
of Delinquency, professor of commercial and industrial 
law at the University of London, and a former dean of 
the Faculty of Laws at the University of London. 

Upon Professor Mannheim’s arrival in England from 
Germany in 1934, he began teaching classes in criminology 
at the London School of Economics and Political Science 
and writing The Dilemma of Penal Reform. 
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Lord Chorley presents the life of Dr. Mannheim in 
thoroughly human and engrossing terms. The only son 
of a German businessman, Professor Mannheim was sent 
to schools away from home at an early age. He was 
interested in music and at one point seriously considered 
pursuing music as his life’s work. At 19, he entered 
the University of Munich and decided to study law. 
He received his Juris Doctor in 1912 and he wrote 
his thesis on criminal negligence. In 1914 he passed his 
final law examination and started the practice of law. 
During World War I he saw service in the German army 
in both the western and eastern fronts as an artilleryman. 
Because of his legal qualifications, he was appointed a 
judge of courts martial which gave him additional ex- 
perience in the practice of criminal law. 

After the war, he held a number of administrative 
positions under the auspices of various local government 
organizations and then began a teaching career. At age 34 
he achieved the highest judicial and academic positions 
in Germany. In 1933, during the Nazi revolution, he was 
deprived of his professorship and also was faced with 
a judicial transfer. He made the decision that Germany 
held no future for him and he migrated to England. He 
began his work with the London School of Economics 
and Political Science, which had an important law de- 
partment and where law was regarded as a social science. 

In this article Lord Chorley gives us a warm and 
personal glimpse into the philosophy and thought of this 
outstanding criminologist. 


THE CANADIAN JOURNAL OF 
CORRECTIONS 


Reviewed by VERNON Fox 


The July 1970 issue of The Canadian Journal of Cor- 
rections is an evaluation of the recommendations of the 
Report of the Canadian Committee on Corrections. The 
chapters are grouped logically. A writer and commentator 
were selected for each section. The draft paper was dis- 
cussed at a 2-day seminar at Val David, Quebec, February 
20-22, 1970. 

“Procedures and Background” (chapter 1), by A. M. 
Kirkpatrick (July 1970). Canada’s penal system has been 
periodically subjected to study and investigation. The first 
investigation was made of Kingston Penitentiary by a 
commission in 1849. A landmark in Canada’s Penal philos- 
ophy was established in the report of the Archambault 
Commission of 1938. The Fauteux Committee Report of 
1956 made 44 recommendations. The present report was 
published in 1969 with the intent “to study the broad 
field of corrections, in its widest sense and to recommend 
what changes, if any, should be made in law and practice 
relating to these matters.” 

“Criminal Justice, the Criminal Court and Sentencing” 
(chapters 2, 9, and 11), by John Hogarth (July 1970). 
The report calls for a number of new forms of sentence, 
including absolute discharge, weekend detention, and night 
detention. 

“Commentary on Criminal Justice, the Criminal Court 
and Sentencing” (chapters 2, 9, and 11), by Judge R. G. 
Groom, O.C. (July 1970). The recommendation is that no 
conduct should be defined as criminal unless it represents 
a serious threat to society. 

“Canadian Criminal Statistics—Not Again!” (chapter 
3), by André Normandeau (July 1970). The problem of 
criminal] statistics has been difficult everywhere. 

“Commentary on Canadian Criminal Statistics” (chap- 
ter 3) by Peter MacNaughton-Smith (July 1970). The 
“Justice-and-Corrections” industry has two basic activities, 
-~ of deciding whom to call “guilty” and then annoying 

em. 


“The Investigation of Offences—That and Police Powers” 
(chapter 5) by Professor Stanley M. Beck (July 1970). 


The committee interpreted the frame of reference to mean 
only police power having a bearing on corrections, but the 
entire structure of the Canadian Police System is im- 
portant. 

“Arrest, Bail and Legal Aid” (chapters 6, 7, and 8), by 
M. L. Friedland (July 1970). The report contains a sound 
analysis of the problems in arrest, bail, and legal aid. 

“En Matiére de Communications Privilégiées” (chapter 
10), by J. L. Baudouin (July 1970). While it is very dif- 
ficult to define the rules of professionals in the criminal 
justice system when information must be kept confidential, 
there is information which would be damaging to the in- 
dividual and would not serve the purposes of justice. 

“Use and Protection of Information Acquired Through 
a Confidential Relationship” (chapter 10), by A. M. Kirk- 
patrick (July 1970). The main concern of this chapter is 
“the possibility of compelling disclosure in court of variety 
of social or personal behavior which no one would norm- 
ally want to become public knowledge.” 

“Mentally Disordered and Dangerous Persons Under the 
Criminal Law” (chapters 12 and 13), by Professor R. R. 
Price (July 1970). The recommendations of the Committee 
that the dangerous offender become a subject for sub- 
stantial psychiatric intervention makes it probably the 
most controversial part of the report. 


“Adult Correctional Services, Detention Centres, Prisons, 
Citizen Participation and the Voluntary Agency” (chap- 
ters 14, 15, 17, 20, and appendix E), by Professor J. V. 
Fornataro (July 1970). The author questions the need for 
more institutions and, with support from various con- 
sultants, questions the percentage of penitentiary inmates 
requiring maximum custody. 


“Unity and Credibility in Corrections” (chapters 14, 16, 
18, 19, and 20), by Dr. W. R. Outerbridge (July 1970). 
The lack of consensus as to the aims and purposes of the 
total system and the suspicion and misunderstanding that 
characterizes much of the communication between per- 
sonnel in various parts of the system permeates criminal 
justice in Canada. 

“A Commentary on Unity and Credibility in Correc- 
tions” (chapters 14, 16, 18, 19, and 20), by D.C.S. Reid 
(July 1970). Voluntary agencies have contributed to cor- 
rections in all phases throughout all dimensions. They 
play a pioneer role in most areas of corrections. 

“The Young Adult Offender” (chapter 21), by Warden 
E. E. Noel (July 1970). Several recommendations were 
made relative to the legal structure and process concern- 
ing the youth adult defendant aimed toward promoting 
improved practices in treatment. 

“The Woman Offender” (chapter 22), by Miss Phillis 
Haslam (July 1970). Males outnumber females seven to 
one for indictable offenses and 14 to one for summary 
convictions. The types and distributions of offenses com- 
mitted by women differ from those committed by men. 
Different attitudes toward women offenders are shown 
by society in comparison to men. Different sex roles are 
plaved by men and women in society generally. 

“Significance of Criminal Records and Recognition of 
Rehabilitation” (chapter 23), by A. M. Kirkpatrick (July 
1970). Serious civil disabilities result from the possession 
of a criminal record. This “second punishment” should be 
eliminated by a recognition of rehabilitation. 

“The Development of Human Resources in the Cor- 
rectional Field” (chapter 24), by Donald Sinclair (July 
1970). The Committee has emphasized the importance of 
training and has established broad guidelines. 

“Research, Planning, and Advisory Committees” (chap- 
ters 25, and 2), by Dr. J. W. Mohr (July 1970). Research, 
planning and advisory committees are important in the 
correctional process. 

“Commentary on Research, Planning and Advisory Com- 
mittees” (chapter 25), by Justin Ciale (July 1970). Large 
amounts of funds for research, of course, are matters of 
government policy, but they do not appear to be forth- 
coming in the suggested magnitude. 
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ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST IN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by ROBERT B. LEVINSON 


“Test Taking ‘Insight’ of Prison Inmates and Subsequent 
Parole Adjustment,” by Lawrence A. Bennett (Correctional 
Psychologist, Volume 4, Number 1). One area of concern 
for clinicians who administer tests to inmates just prior 
to their release involves the “fake good” bias. That is, 
the test-taking attitude of the to-be-released inmate may 
influence his test results so that his answers make him 
look more normal than he really is. 

The author of this article, who is chief of the Research 
Division of the California Department of Corrections, 
attempted to capitalize on this possibility by investigating 
the relationship between inmates who can “fake good” on 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory and the 
California Personality Inventory and their subsequent 
parole adjustment. 

Thirty-two inmates were asked to respond to the above- 
mentioned tests as they thought a normal individual 
might—someone who was “working steadily, meeting his 
family obligations, and fulfilling his role as an average 
citizen.” Test profiles were judged by seven clinical psy- 
chologists and the average rank received by each inmate 
(as to test profile “normality”) was compared with the 
inmate’s rating by his parole officer after 6 months and 
a review of his records 2 years postrelease. 

The results indicated that the releasees did not “fake 
good” too well—11 (33 percent) of the subjects had their 
MMPI’s rated as being without pathology of a serious 
nature. Ability to “fake good” correlated .26 (not sig- 
nificant) with parole officers’ 6-month adjustment rating. 
The relationship between the test results and the 2-year 
parole success measure was insignificant. It was concluded 
that insight as measured by this procedure was unrelated 
to parole adjustment. 

One interesting sidelight which the author points to is 
the finding that despite instructions to “fake good,” most 
subjects responded in terms of their own self-view. This 
suggests that prerelease testing can be used as an in- 
dicator of the subject’s self-concept in studies relating 
to the effects of the prison experience. 

“Antecedents to Outcome in Group Counseling With In- 
stitutionalized Juvenile Delinquents: Effects of Therapeutic 
Conditions, Patient Self-Examination, Alternate Sessions, 
and Vicarious Therapy Pretraining,’ by Charles B. Truax, 
Donald G. Wargo, and Norman R. Volksdorf (Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, October 1970). Previous research has 
shown that for therapists who are high in empathy, 
warmth, and genuineness, their clients tend to show 
greater improvement than when these conditions are low 
in the therapist. The present study attempts to extend 
this research into the area of group therapy with juvenile 
delinquents. Additional variables investigated were the 
use of alternate sessions—group therapy sessions with the 
therapist interspersed with sessions when the therapist 
was absent; the use of “modeling’”—a tape recording for 
pretherapy training—illustrating how “good” group ther- 
apy patients interact; and, a study of the relationships 
between self-exploration and successful therapy outcomes. 

Forty male and 40 female juvenile delinquents (modal 
age 16) were randomly selected from a “pool” which had 
the following characteristics: “immature behaving juve- 
niles were excluded” as were those with a planned release 
within 3 months; no mental deficiency; a reading level of 
at least fourth grade. Groups of 10 delinquents each met 
twice weekly for 24 sessions. Therapeutic conditions and 
the degree of self-exploration were assessed on research 
scales. Outcome measures included a number of question- 
naires, Q-sorts of self- and ideal-self concepts, and time 
spent in a detention institution during a 12-month followup 
period. 

Results indicate a general tendency for patients re- 
ceiving high levels of therapeutic conditions to improve 
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while those receiving a low level of positive conditions 
tended to deteriorate. The use of alternate sessions re- 
sulted in poorer outcomes. The use of a pretherapy train- 
ing tape did not yield statistically significant positive 
outcomes. Clients in the high self-exploration groups did 
not demonstrate greater evidence of personality change. 
This reviewer again notes the results of another study 
which indicates the crucial role that therapist variables 
play in attempting to bring about positive personality 
change. Clearly this study argues for a systematic in- 
vestigation of how therapy groups are organized, training 
for group leaders in how to establish positive treatment 
conditions, and the need to provide feedback information 
so that those variables which “pay off” can be identified. 


“Autonomic Reactivity to Sensory Stimulation in Psy- 
chopathic, Neurotic, and Normal Delinquents,” by Thomas 
D. Borkovee (Journal of Counseling and Clinical Psy- 
chology, October 1970). The question this study addresses 
is: Do so-called psychopathic delinquents react less or 
habituate faster than two other delinquent subgroups? 
The author, who is now at the University of Iowa’s 
Department of Psychology, conducted this research as one 
of a series investigating dimensions of delinquency as 
hypothesized by Dr. Herbert C. Quay of Temple Univer- 
sity. 

The subjects for this study were identified at the now 
closed National Training School for Boys in Washington, 
D.C., and consisted of: 19 psychopaths—delinquents whose 
ratings on a behavior problem checklist placed them above 
the mean on the psychopathic subscale and below the mean 
on the neurotic subscale; 21 neurotics—showing the re- 
verse subscale configuration; and, the first 25 normal de- 
linquents—above the mean on the subcultural dimension. 
The groups did not differ in age, IQ, number of years 
completed in school, or on test-measured anxiety level. 
Autonomic reactivity was measured by galvanic skin 
response, basal skin conductance, and heart rate; the 
standardized stimulation was a _ 1,000-cycles-per-minute 
tone presented 21 times at 30-second intervals. 

Results indicated that the psychopaths have a lowered 
initial reactivity rather than a quick adaptation—they are 
less aroused by a new stimulus (at least when a simple 
tone stimulus is used). This study (as have others in this 
series) suggests to this reviewer that all delinquents are 
not the same. The additional evidence (of a more physio- 
logical nature) herein reported, also enhances Quay’s 
suggestion that psychopathic behavior may represent an 
extreme of stimulus-seeking behavior. The implication of 
this is that it may point the direction for the development 
of programs for the differential treatment of delinquents. 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by JOHN A. SPRAGUE 


“The Problem of Entrapment,” by Edward Sagarin and 
Donal E. J. MacNamara (October 1970). The authors are, 
respectively, Assistant Professor of Sociology, City College 
of New York, and Associate Professor of Corrections, 
John Jay College of Criminal Justice. 

Entrapment occurs when an informant or a police agent 
suggests and encourages another to commit a crime in 
order to make an arrest. Here the authors cite instances 
where the police clearly created situations wherein citizens 
are provoked and encouraged to commit crimes which 
would not have been committed had not the police wished 
to make an arrest. 

This practice is condemned because the temptable indi- 
vidual should be protected by society, not drawn into 
criminal acts. Also in matters of political and social pro- 
test, the use of agent provocateurs is a threat to demo- 
cratic process in that it tends to discredit legitimate 
social protest and hamper social change. 


“Police Responses to a Course in Psychology,” by Phillip 
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A. Mann (October 1970). It has been estimated that ap- 
proximately half of the calls for help received by urban 
police stem from domestic and family problems. Further, 
about 40 percent of onduty injuries occur in response to 
family disturbances. Among the lower classes the police 
and courts participate significantly in bringing mental 
health problems to treatment. 

Mindful of this the author, an assistant professor of 
psychology at the University of Texas, designed a 
university-level course to be attended by members of the 
Austin, Texas, police force. The course content, based on 
his previous experience as_ police force consultant, 
included introductory psychology, human development, 
social psychology and abnormal psychology. Problems in 
racial relations and class differences were discussed, of- 
fering an opportunitv for force members to share their 
experiences and attitudes. 

At the finish of the course those attending evaluated 
its worth and the evaluations were high. Some 80 percent 
indicated they would attend a similar course even if no 
college credit were offered. Some said they felt more 
tolerant and sympathetic, while others told of under- 
standing unusual behavior which they had previously 
considered bewildering. Supervisory personnel reported 
improvement in the handling of disturbed persons. While 
the course was believed to be a significant beginning, it 
is only part of the answer to the need for continuing 
police training. 

“A Theory of Police Reaction to Miranda v. Arizona,” 
by Harold E. Pepinsky (October 1970). The author, who 
is assistant professor, Department of Sociology, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, reviews studies that have been made 
as to the gaining of confessions before the Miranda 
decision and after. He believes the studies have little 
value because of the looseness or inadequacy of the data 
on which conclusions were based. Also reviewed are studies 
as to the need for confessions to establish guilt. He found 
that there are occasional instances where the barring of 
a confession has indeed prevented conviction but that 
there is no justification for a generality that the Miranda 
decision “sets the guilty loose on society.” 

If this be so, the basis for police opposition to Miranda 
must be found elsewhere than the above cliche. The author 
suggests that resistance by the police stems from their 
desire to maintain an identity, as individuals and as a 
group, of being those who uphold societal norms. By 
gaining a confession from an individual, the police in so 
doing, define him as one who is not upholding these norms. 
This tends to strengthen the police self-image as cham- 
pions of societal norms. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D. 


physiological and emotional reactions associated with fear 
and anger. 

The author concludes that social disorganization is the 
major cause of destructive violence and he suggests that 
its control is basically an organizational problem. He sug- 
gests that the understanding of social disorganization 
will require biological, psychological, sociological, and 
political insights obtained through a major interdiscipli- 


nary effort on the part of both the biological and social 
sciences. 


“Biology and Human Aggression,” by J. P. Scott (July 
1970). In this succinct article the author defines current 
understandings of the biological basis of aggression. He 
begins by describing a new concept, that of agonistic be- 
havior which is defined as “a system of related behavior 
patterns having the common function of adaptation to 
situations of conflict between members of the same species.” 
Overt fighting between members of the same species is 
seen as one pattern of agonistic behavior, to which the 
author devotes most of his attention in this paper. 

He points out that an adequate understanding of fight- 
ing requires consideration of multiple factors including 
ecological, social, organismic, physiological, and even 
molecular. While social fighting is seen as having evolved 
largely from defensive reactions to injury, it is thought 
that the fighting behavior of different species can be re- 
lated to both hereditary and genetic differences. For in- 
stance, man, being a tool-using animal, is prone to use a 
variety of tools in his social fighting. Training and moti- 
vation may also be involved in fighting as well as the 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN LEGAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by RAYMOND H. CLARK 


“Subversive Science in the Criminal Law,” by Kennedy 
MeWhirter (The University of Illinois Law Forum, Vol. 
1969, No. 4). This unusually titled and most interesting 
article, prepared by an associate professor of genetics at 
the University of Alberta who is also a barrister at law, 
suggests that the heavy emphasis placed on environ- 
mentalism by 20th century sociologists, psychologists, and 
philosophers may well be subverted by a new appreciation 
of genetic differentiae between human individuals. 

The author cites the areas of education, alcoholism, drug 
addiction, and penology where in his judgment the environ- 
mental stance has not only failed but “ ... led to the 
policies of striking inefficiencies and inhumanity.” 

Turning to the legal aspect of the relationship, Pro- 
fessor McWhirter recognizes that history has not always 
been kind to a union of law and genetics but, faced with 
more recent and respectable XYY chromosome studies, 
may well experience a new evaluation. He sees free will 
and determinism as not being valid “either-or” alterna- 
tives as they have often been regarded in the past and 
this leads to the contention that our actions are partly 
determined by our genotypes and are partly the result of 
choice. Finally, by demolishing environmental penology, it 
will become possible to separate the impulsive from the 
calculating type of malefactor and treat each accordingly. 

Although rather “heavy” reading at times, Professor 
McWhirter’s views are a provocative departure from the 
well worn paths of traditionalism. 


“Practicing Law for Poor People,” by Stephen Wexler 
(Yale Law Journal, May 1970). The author, a staff attorney 
for the National Welfare Rights Organization, discusses 
some of his experiences as a lawyer for poor people but 
expends much of his effort detailing his activities as a 
catalyst of organizers of poor people. In fact, he sees the 
organization of poor people as being the only means of 
stopping poverty and regards the proper job for a poor 
people’s lawyer to be mainly that of helping them to 
organize themselves to change things. 

Mr. Wexler bares his philosophy completely, though, 
when he observes that, “Poor people are poor because 
some people who are not poor believe that it is a good 
thing to have some poor people around.” 

Law schools are taken to task for their failure to con- 
cern themselves or their students with what led a client 
to become involved with the law or with what happened 
to him after he won or lost in court. In a like manner, the 
legal profession, itself, is scorned for perpetuating its 
heritage and maintaining the traditions which have 
marked the development of civilized man. 

Finally, Mr. Wexler admits to receiving a special de- 
light in educating poor people’s groups for “confronta- 
tions” which he regards as “ . probably the most 


exciting (work) because almost inevitably the lawyer will 
get to participate in the demonstrations.” 

Since the term “confrontations” has come to take on 
more ominous meanings in the wake of such tragic epi- 
sodes as occurred at Kent State University at a time 
approximating the publication of this article, this re- 
viewer cannot help but wonder whether the author is as 
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strong in his advocation of them now as he was when 
he prepared his paper. 

“The Threat of Organized Crime: Highlighting the Chal- 
lenging and New Frontiers in Criminal Law,” by Will 
Wilson (Notre Dame Lawyer, Fall 1970). If indeed the 
soaring sixties left any legacy at all for the hopefully 
serene seventies, then surely it must be the Organized 
Crime Control Act of 1970. For this remarkable, often 
controversial, and certainly exciting legislation was 
spawned in the passing months of the decade just ended 
and finally, after being subjected to the mystifying maze 
of congressional deliberation, was signed by President 
Nixon in October of this year. 

In this article, Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States Will R. Wilson, who is in charge of the Criminal 
Division of the Department of Justice, takes the reader 
on an excursion through a history of the needs, the 
philosophy of the government and, finally, capsulized ex- 
planations of the first 10 titles as they had been passed 
by the Senate prior to their referral to the House of 
Representatives. 

No practicing correctional worker of today need be 
reminded of the structure, influences, and dangers of 
organized crime. Mr. Wilson details them well, though, 
and his neatly organized thought processes and skillful 
pen surface immediately as one sets out to explore his 
thesis. Equally fascinating is his review of the philosophi- 
cal approaches which may be utilized in the draftsman- 
ship of legislation and especially that of great public 
sensitivity. 

Of the 10 titles analyzed, the correctional worker will 
likely be most interested in the last mentioned, which 
deals with discretionary powers of trial judges in setting 
the sentences for defendants who have in the past shown 
themselves to be especially dangerous criminal offenders. 
Here the law attempts to come to grips with the age-old 
determination of just who is the habitual, professional, or 
organized crime offender. 

After Mr. Wilson completed his work, Congress chose 
to add two more titles of substance to the act. The 11th 
relates to the regulation of explosives and the 12th creates 
a national commission on individual rights. The latter, a 
15-member group appointed some from the Congress and 
some by the President, in effect spells out what is right 
with America and what has always been right with this 
great land; namely, that despite the many behavioral 
problems its citizens present, the government, nevertheless, 
is ever concerned with the rights of individual citizens. 

Mr. Wilson has produced a knowledgeable and articu- 
late article. His overall contribution to the creation of the 
legislation is apnarent and our Nation may well be grate- 
ful for the quality of such an excellent public servant. 

“Censorship of Prisoners’ Mail and the Constitution,” by 
Richard G. Singer (American Bar Association Journal, 
November 1970). Contending that while there has been 
progress in obtaining judicial review of prison actions 
and of prison regulations, there has been little reexamina- 
tion of the basic status a prisoner holds in the eves of the 
law, Mr. Singer then begins to build his case against the 
censorship of mail by prison authorities. He scoffs at the 
contention of prison administrators, as well as those 
courts which have occasionally reviewed the situation, 
that exceptional circumstances exist in the prison setting 
and, indeed, contends that the circumstances are not ex- 
ceptional but instead commonplace. Similarly, the author 
is little impressed by the reasoning of prison officials that 
such censorship is necessary in order to avoid the intro- 
duction of contraband, the participation in outside illegal 
business dealings and the ever-present threat of escape. 
In fact, he sees none of these considerations as being 
legitimate grounds for the denial of what he regards as 
basic constitutional rights. 

Although Mr. Singer suggests that there are alterna- 
tives to censorship, it appears that such suggestions really 
crystalize into no censorship. If, in the absence of such 
“prophylactic spying” as he refers to it, there is demon- 
strated a provable increase in the danger of illegal 
business or of smuggling, he concedes that then perhaps 
censorship might be valid. 


While the author is described as a law school professor 
who was formerly state chairman of the Alabama Civil 
Liberties Union, it does not make any reference to such 
experience he may have had in prison administration. 
Perhaps that exvlains why he is so positive in his views; 
or perhaps the entire article is simply another manifesta- 
tion of the “publish or perish” demands made upon many 
in the academic world. 


SOCIAL WORK 


Reviewed by LEE A. RUBENS 


“Our Outcast Youth,” by Gisela Konopka (October 1970). 
The author is professor of social work and director, Center 
for Youth Development and Research, University of 
Minnesota. Professor Konopka presents a piercing, criti- 
cal commentary on public institutions for delinquent 
youth, citing the traditional historical hangups which 
continue to frustrate even the best rehabilitative efforts 
into the 1970’s. 

Isolating the delinquent from the mainstream of society, 
rather than attempting to rehabilitate within the im- 
mediate community, continues as a major flaw in the 
correctional process. An all too often punitive attitude, 
loss of self-respect, severely diminished self-confidence, 
very expensive and completely inadequate training, are 
but a few of the limitations arising out of the incarcera- 
tion experience. Professor Konopka outlines the well-docu- 
mented need for communitv-centered treatment facilities 
where the delinquent narticipates in the treatment process, 
and is exposed to community resources which will provide 
the educational and vocational training required to pre- 
pare him for a competitive role in free society. The mass- 
oriented institutions must be phased out and delinquency 
problems dealt with in the home community where re- 
sponsibility lies and in which today’s delinauent voung- 
sters will become tomorrow’s responsible adults. This is 
an excellent article which should prove disturbing to 
correctional planners and legislators who have continued 
down the very costly and obviously futile institutional 
path of ever increasing recidivism. 

“Effectiveness of Casework With Young Female Pro- 
bationers,”’ by Allen P. Webb and Patrick V. Riley (No- 
vember 1970). Dr. Webb is a consulting psvchologist, 
Pasadena, California. Mr. Riley is assistant general di- 
rector, Family Service Association of America, New York. 
Both authors were affiliated with Foothill Family Service, 
Pasadena, California, when this article was written. 

The article describes an experimental project involving 
68 young female probationers selected from the caseload 
of the Los Angeles County Probation Department, 34 of 
whom were referred to the Pasadena Foothill Family 
Service agency for ongoing counseling and treatment. The 
remaining 34 were assigned to a control group for com- 
parative evaluation purposes. Voluntary referrals were 
made, and if the probationer failed to follow through, 
she was directed to do so, at least on a trial basis. 

Here was an opportunity to evaluate whether success- 
ful treatment is absolutely dependent upon the proba- 
tioner’s initiating treatment of her own volition, or 
whether success can be realized by a directed referral. The 
results were startling in that success was realized, utiliz- 
ing the latter technique where necessary. Individual case- 
work was the primary treatment method employed. It 
was assumed that casework treatment and interagency 
cooperation would result in more favorable probation 
adjustments for those referred to Family Service. Such 
proved to be the case in the majority of areas evaluated. 
This was an enlightening experiment, highlighting suc- 
cessful utilization of community resources. 
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THE JOURNAL OF CORRECTIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Reviewed by C. J. ECKENRODE 


“The Use of Programmed Instruction in Correctional 
Institutions,” by John M. McKee (Fall 1970). Dr. McKee 
is director of the Experimental Manpower Laboratory 
for Corrections, a U.S. Department of Labor project at the 
Draper Correctional Center, Elmore, Alabama. 

This paper is a reprint of a presentation made at the 
East Coast Seminar on Adult Basic Education in Morgan- 
town, West Virginia, on January 19, 1970, and at the 
er Soom Seminar in San Dimas, California, on February 

1 

Dr. McKee has made use of various forms of program- 
med instruction (PI) at his own institution, Draper, Ala- 
bama, and has surveyed state and federal institutions, in 
order to ascertain the extent of the use of PI. He received 
a phenomenal rate of return of his questionnaire and re- 
ports the discovery that there is widespread use of PI 
in institutions. 

The paper describes four basic steps in the use of PI: 
(1) diagnosis of learning deficiencies, (2) prescription of 
the specific materials which will correct these deficiencies, 
(3) management of the learning activities, and (4) evalu- 
ation of the trainee’s progress and the system itself. 

His conclusion is that PI works. 


“A Philosophy of Corrections,” by George Beto (Fall 
1970). Dr. Beto is director of the Texas Department of 
Corrections and has just completed a year as president 
of the American Correctional Association. He comments 
on the fact that crime and its correction have become 
front-page news and that government, at all levels, has 
become sufficiently concerned to make it both possible and 
mandatory that we come up with some of the answers 
which have been eluding us for so long. 

The author points out that corrections in its evolution 
has progressed through four R’s: Revenge, Restraint, Re- 
form, and Reintegration. Corrections’ task, he writes, is 
a threefold one: Discipline, Work, and Education. 

If and when we blend these three ingredients intelli- 
gently—and draw the public into our efforts—we should 
witness something by way of improvement in the results 
of our efforts. Dr. Beto forsees continuing federal aid, 
establishment of evaluative and objective standards for 
corrections, research, prerelease programs, increased use 
of probation, parole, presentence investigations, and com- 
munity-based correctional programs, and greater indus- 
trial productivity in institutions as the cornerstones of 
bigger and better corrections in the future. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAU 


“A Town Deals Sternly With It’s Own,” by Loudon 
Wainwright (Life, November 6, 1970). The uniqueness of 
this article is reflected in the appraisal of community re- 
action to a drug selling offense, the studious concern of 
the sentencing judge as he considered proper disposition 
of the defendants, the evaluation of the presentence re- 
ports and of the probation officer who wrote them, and the 
rationale that entered into the sentencing of six young 
offenders. The seriousness of the offense (peddling hard 
and soft drugs to high school students) and the hawkish 
community reaction in addition to the judge’s searching 
inquiry into the effects of drugs, may have been the de- 
ciding factors in the imposition of 4- to 5-year sentences 
for the defendants. Although four qualified for referral 
to the juvenile court, the prosecutor persuaded that court 


to waive jurisdiction in favor of adult prosecution. Com- 
mitment to a youth training center was eliminated be- 
cause of the sophistication of the youthful defendants and 
the possible contamination of the less knowledgeable 
inmates. 

The article also points out the discrepancies in pre- 
sentence evaluation and institutional treatment. In one 
juvenile case, the probation officer recommended psy- 
chiatric treatment for a juvenile, but at the institution 
the staff concluded that he did not need any psychiatric 
counseling. 

The writer of the article wonders why these young 
offenders were the target for the community’s “powerful 
disapproval” since only one of the defendants had served 
a reformatory term and the remaining defendants did not 
have serious prior records. But therein lies the theme of 
the article, not the crime or the offenders, rather the com- 
munity attitudes that ranged from wholehearted approval 
of the prison sentences to angry condemnation of the 
harshness of the disposition. 

In the final analvsis, this case illustrates the confusion 
that surrounds the sentencing process, the polarization of 
the hawks and the doves in the law and order scene, and 
the apvarent absence of sound, logical criteria for what- 
ever disposition is made. 


“Interview With Chief Justice Warren E. Burger” (U.S. 
News & World Report, December 14, 1970). This is a 
comprehensive article based on a question and answer 
interview in which most of the judicial problems in our 
courts are covered. As a result of an expression of his 
views on the need for improved court management, the 
Institute for Court Management was established in Den- 
ver, Colorado. The American Bar Association responded 
to the challenge advanced by Chief Justice Burger and 
gave the necessary impetus for the creation of this insti- 


tute. 

The Chief Justice cites the committee appointed by the 
American Bar Association to reexamine our American 
penal system as an example of some of the progressive 
steps being taken. The purpose of the committee is not to 
develop new approaches but to take the known techniques 
and programs and utilize them effectively. One innovative 
idea is to train inmates to do useful things and reward 
= with parole when they have mastered a vocational 
skill. 

Responding to a question about the misconduct of some 
American courtroom lawyers, the Chief Justice compares 
our courts with the British, noting that trial antics and 
improper histrionics are not tolerated in English court- 
rooms. In England such misconduct would result in the 
disciplining or even disbarring of a barrister. He is im- 
pressed with the training afforded British trial lawyers 
who specialize in that phase of their profession. 

Chief Justice Burger advocates speeding up court 
machinery so that defendants in criminal cases can be 
tried within 60 days. He believes that speedy trials and 
prompt sentencing will result in a marked decrease in 
the crime rate. In response to a question concerning man- 
datory life sentences for recidivists, he expresses his 
belief that the mandatory sentence is not a solution to the 
crime problem and advocates the use of the indeterminate 
sentence. In a discussion of prison personnel. he favors 
better training and pay for guards and the development of 
prison programs that permit physical activity and recre- 
ation. 

“The Way to Lick the Jail Habit,” by Lester Velie 
(Reader’s Digest, February 1971). The enactment of a 
statute providing for the payment of a county subsidy of 
up to $4,000 for every offender placed on probation has 
made it possible for California to employ an additional 
737 probation officers to staff new intensive probation 
units and also improve the regular probation service. The 
$4,000 represents the amount the state would have to pay 
for prison maintenance if the offender were committed to 
custody. 

The intensive probation approach has resulted in some 
highlv successful programs such as the Watts area 
RODEO—Reduction of Delinquency through Expansion 
of Opportunity. Professional probation officers are as- 


sisted by “community workers,” paid helpers, some of 
whom have prior records. The probationers report to 
RODEO headquarters which is also serving the youngsters 
as a community center. A probation officer or community 
aide is on call 24 hours a day to help solve personal and 
family problems. Three additional RODEO units have 
been established in Los Angeles. 

Another development has been an “Intensive Supervis- 
ion Unit” operating in an old 14-room house. Seven 
probation officers mingle with 175 hard-core delinquents 
playing pool, ping-pong, or lifting weights. In addition 
to indoor recreation, the boys go on pack trips in the 
mountains, are exposed to sea sports such as sailing, and, 
through close relationship with the probation officers, 
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many of them have been diverted from delinquent be- 
havior. 

California has experienced a 30 percent reduction in 
prison commitments since the subsidy plan went into 
effect. Probation authorities believe that the plan works 
and that boys’ recidivism has declined appreciably. The 
writer of the article cites the conclusion of the American 
Bar Association that “probation is the best sentence un- 
less affirmative reasons exist for another sentence,” and 
also the fact that LEAA will distribute a greater pro- 
portion of the corrections money for probation purposes 
in the next few years. The writer concludes, “Adequately 
financed and staffed probation not only costs less; it is 
a more effective correctional tool.” 


Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 


Adjunct Professor, Center for the Administration of Justice 
American University, Washington, D.C. 


Guided Group Interaction 


Halfway Houses: Community-Centered Correc- 
tion and Treatment. By Oliver J. Keller, Jr., and 
Benedict S. Alper. Lexington, Massachusetts: 
D.C. Heath and Company, 1970. Pp. 203. $9.50. 


The halfway houses described by Keller and Alper in 
their book by that name include everything from a resi- 
dential center for work release prisoners to a foster home, 
an alcoholic or drug addiction outpatient clinic, a mission 
or boarding house for ex-prisoners, a prerelease or post- 
release center, a probation or a parole residence. All such 
agencies are among the 200 or more such places in the 
United States listed by the Halfway House Association. 

“As the term is used throughout this book,” the authors 
state, “halfway house refers to any relatively small facility, 
either residential or non-residential, usually located in 
or close by a city or town. Persons involved in the pro- 
grams of such places participate in the daily life of the 
open community, either working or going to school ‘out- 
side.’ ” They refer to such agencies as “halfway-in” and 
“halfway-out” houses. They “may be publicly or privately 
supported, be psychotherapeutically oriented or reality- 
based, derive from religious or secular auspices.” Persons 
involved are “expected to undergo a group experience of 
limited duration”; may be those persons “who are released 
from an institution as well as those received directly 
from a court”; and may be either “delinquent or non- 
delinquent.” Their “basic aim is to provide a short, in- 
tensive and transitional experience.” 

Recognizing this hodgepodge for what it is, Keller and 
Alper conclude (p. 174) with “a final word of caution... 
The idea of a halfway house—its very name—has become 
a catchword.” Unfortunately, such confusion does not 
lend itself to either definition or evaluation. 

Nevertheless, this first attempt at describing “the most 
memorable development in penology in the second half of 
the twentieth century” presents an excellent compendium 
of many projects dealing especially with the treatment of 
juvenile and youthful offenders as 540 footnote references 
testify. Also presented are many facets of guided group 
interaction. 

Due to the attempt to include a wide variety of com- 
munity based correctional agencies for both delinquents 
and dependents, residential and nonresidential, little or 
no emphasis is given to the halfway-in and the halfway- 
out house which is recognized by the courts as a suitable 
residence for the prolonged treatment of convicted offend- 


ers either as a substitute for confinement in a correctional 
institution or as a supplement to such confinement. Such 
attention as was given to this kind of halfway house was 
given to those where the “transitional experience” was of 
“limited duration.” In this, the authors missed what may 
prove to be the most important development in the field 
of corrections—namely, a substitute for the penitentiary, 
the reformatory, and the youth center for possibly 50 
percent of existing institutional populations with all the 
attendant advantages in reducing overcrowding, in solving 
the prison industry problem, and in providing a wide 
variety of community services not now available in 
institutions. 

In their enthusiasm for developing peer group culture 
through guided group interaction (which, it may be 
assumed from the examples given, is based on the con- 
frontation approach) the authors have not emphasized the 
important steps in the process of individual counseling 
or the equally valid approaches to changing the attitudes 
and actions of offenders through suggestion, persuasion, 
reassurance, interpretation, reenforcement, reeducation, 
influence. maturation, motivation, and insight by other 
means. To limit the halfway house movement to guided 
group interaction seems too narrow a point of view. It is 
obvious that the development of peer group culture is not 
the only answer in the back of the book. 

The authors point out that offenders deeply committed 
to crime, middle class delinquents, children under 12, 
offenders with a long history of institutionalization, drug 
addicts, and homosexuals are not good prospects for 
guided group interaction. While chapter 8 presents criteria 
for the conduct of halfway houses for juveniles and youth- 
ful offenders, it omits consideration of programs for adult 
offenders. Shall we assume therefore that all such deviants 
are not good prospects for halfway houses? 

And what about the many offenders whose significant 
problem is not one which can be solved through the 
development of peer group culture? For example, deviants 
whose problems are predominantly phvsical, or deeply 
psychological, or situational other than cultural, or grossly 
ethical. The halfway house surely has a place for them 
where community resources can be brought to bear on 
their individual needs. 

In the current development of group treatment, out- 
standing authorities are raising some pertinent questions, 
not only about the dangers in the confrontation approach, 
but also about the use of untrained leaders in guided group 
interaction. 


“Advocates of guided group interaction place rel- 
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atively little emphasis on formal academic training as 
a prerequisite for group leadership . . . most success- 
ful group leaders are not psychoanalytically oriented, 
considering themselves competent rather in the reality 
or confrontation approach to personal problems... . 
One of the most exciting, as well as encouraging 
newer developments is the employment of former of- 
fenders as leaders of group sessions in a number of 
halfway houses (p. 69). “. . . Adequately trained 
therapists are not available in anywhere near suf- 
ficient numbers to meet the demands of correctional 
work. Proponents of the guided group approach there- 
fore advocate the enlistment of intelligent and em- 
pathic leaders to carry on this therapy” (p. 34). 


It is the enlistment of just such untrained or hastily 
trained leaders that concerns the older, professional thera- 
pists. The American Psychiatric Association, under the 
leadership of Dr. Irvin D. Yalom, associate professor of 
psychiatry at Stanford University Medical School, has 
recently issued a highly critical 25-page report deploring 
that little systematic information is available about these 
groups, their leaders, participants, procedures, or outcome. 
Projected studies are under way by the American Medical 
Association and the American Psychological Association. 

While the National Institute of Mental Health has 
taken no official position, Dr. Morris B. Parloff, chief of 
the Section on Personality at NIMH, warns against un- 
trained leaders and the dangers to persons who have been 
disturbed by encounter meetings. Dr. Parloff says: 


“A number of professionals think that encounter 
sessions may not help people but harm them indirectly 
by keeping them from much needed therapy, or di- 
rectly by exposing them to emotional shocks they 
cannot endure. Since many of the group leaders lack 
professional training and experience, they may not 
recognize the potential damage to individual group 
members of direct, repeated, and intensive assaults 


on their usual behavior patterns, attitudes, and 
values.” 


The historical background for community-based cor- 
rections, of which the halfway house bids fair to be a 
crowning achievement, deserves far more space than was 
possible in the present study. Judicial reprieve, probation 
and John Augustus, parole and Maconochie, the Inter- 
mediate Plan of the Irish penal system, the Huber Law, 
etc., were the forerunners of the halfway house. Similarly 
with guided group interaction. Group treatment was in- 
augurated at St. Elizabeths Hospital in Washington, D.C., 
as early as 1921. Group living, group discussion, group 
decision-making and action, staff-inmate participation, 
recognition of the principle of bringing the community 
to the prisoners, and taking the prisoners to the commu- 
nity were the core of the Norfolk Plan in Massachusetts, 
1928-1934. Kurt Lewin established T-groups, the progeni- 
tor of encounter therapy, in-1946. Extensive experiments 
with guided group interaction programs were conducted 
by Douglas Grant and associates at Camp Elliott, Cali- 
fornia, in the early 1950’s. All these and the Highfields 
Experiment made their contribution to the development 
of guided group interaction. The 12 pages devoted to “By 
Way of Introduction” were not nearly sufficient to cover 
the history of the halfway house movement. 

Under “Some Specifics,” Chapter 9 deals with Leader- 
ship and Staff, Chapter 10 with Rules and Regulations, 
and Chapter 11 with Costs. In all these, some excellent 
and stimulating observations are made which the reader 
can apply to his own brand of halfway house. One could 
wish other specifics had been considered such as judicial 
selection, problem awareness and problem solving, use of 
community resources, provisions for individual as well as 
group counseling, acculturation to the society to which 
the offender will return, security, and revocation. Numer- 
ous other important concepts such as significant others, 
self-concept, and the evolution of group culture are con- 
sidered under Dynamics of Group Interaction, Chapter 4. 

The presentation of Research and Evaluation is dis- 
appointing. The authors seem hung up on “matching 
samples,” “random assignment,” “recidivism” as essen- 


tials to the “rigorous ways of science,” although recog- 
nizing all three as unrealistic. And they conclude that 
“the classic followup study of recidivism, ‘Five Hundred 
Criminal Careers’ although published almost 40 years 
ago still stands as the model for studies of the success of 
institutional treatment.” It is evident that the authors 
are not familiar with Lawrence K. Frank’s distinction 
between the traditional approach of exact sciences and 
the clinical approach to the art of human relations in- 
cluding the weight of evidence, temporal validation, 
longitudinal studies of individuals, and change as the 
test of success. To their credit, however, they do mention 
measurement of change in attitude (and action?) as 
significant (p. 161), but fail to see in it an answer to the 
traditional yardstick of 40 years ago. , 

The failure of the courts and of institutions in handling 
children and youthful offenders (or adult offenders?) and 
the failure of the community to remove the causes of 
crime and delinquency—racial discrimination, slum hous- 
ing, poverty, poor education—as compared with satellites 
probing into space or wars of containment (chapter 13), 
or the feedback from halfway houses to improvement in 
institutional treatment (chapter 14) could well have been 
omitted. They add nothing to an understanding of half- 
way houses. Indeed, such generalities only emphasize the 
failure of the authors to grasp the concept of the halfway 
house as part and parcel of ‘the correctional process 
supplementing in a larger way the period of observation, 
diagnosis, and preliminary training in the institution 
rather than being merely a “transitional experience” of 
“limited duration.” 

Keller and Alper have made a brave beginning. Is it 
too much to hope that in a revised edition, they will 
present the definitive text on the halfway house movement 
in America? 


Washington, D.C. Howarp B. GILL 


A Revised Reader in Criminology and Delinquency 


The Sociology of Crime and Delinquency. By 
Marvin E. Wolfgang, Leonard Savitz, and Nor- 
man Johnston. Second Edition. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1970. Pp. 676. Cloth $10.95; 
also available in paper at $6.95. 


The first edition of this reader appeared in 1962, and 
(with a companion volume, The Sociology of Punishment 
and Correction) quickly established itself as a widely 
adopted instructional aid to courses in criminology and 
delinquency. With the present edition the editors have 
made an excellent reader even better. 

The revision is a major one. The first edition contained 
51 book excerpts and previously published articles, or- 
ganized into seven topical sections. In preparing the new 
edition, the editors removed 23 of the original 51 items, 
replacing them with 36 others, for a new total of 64. The 
retained articles and the replacements were rather ex- 
tensively rearranged into six topical sections, The Meaning 
of Criminology; Criminal and Delinquency Statistics; The 
Concept of Cause; Theory and Evidence; The Social 
Structure; and Selected Patterns of Criminal Activity; 
and the new edition is substantially updated, for all but 
a the added items were published between 1962 and 
1968. 

A nice balance was struck between descriptive, theoret- 
ical, and empirical items. An informal examination shows 
that these respectively number 13, 27, and 22, with one 
unclassified. The descriptive articles for the most part 
depict criminal pursuits along a broad front: crimes by 
big businesses; professional theft; homicide; sex crimes; 
drug abuse—but the descriptions include sociological spec- 
ulation about their causes and their place in American 
society. Richard A. Smith’s masterful analysis of “the 
incredible electrical conspiracy,” first published in Fortune 
a decade ago, not only provides the facts of this elaborate 
crime, but relates it to the problem of diffused moral 
consciousness within corporate structures. Enough of Ed- 
win Sutherland’s classic, The Professional Thief, is ex- 
cerpted to provide readers with the essential elements of 
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Sutherland’s unique contribution to our concept of pro- 
fessionalized thievery. The integration of gambling, poli- 
tics, and ethnic group interests in an (anonymous) 
American city is analyzed in a selection—one of several— 
from the epochal President’s Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and Administration of Justice. The victim-offender 
relationships peculiar to certain crimes of violence are 
described by Marvin Wolfgang and Menachim Amir. 

The theoretical items have largely to do with the many 
logical, definitional, and analytic problems _bedeviling 
criminology, supplying useful lessons in avoiding pitfalls 
in the realms of criminological exploration. Here one 
finds, for a sampling, a succinct and brilliant statement 
by Thorsten Sellin on the sociological approach to crim- 
inology; Edwin Sutherland’s thoughts on the legal and 
moral aspects of white collar crime; a clarification by 
Robert Maclver of the concept of social causation; Solo- 
mon Kobrin’s observations on value conflicts in high crime 
neighborhoods; an excerpt from Robert Merton’s theories 
about social structure and deviant behavior; and Richard 
Cloward and Lloyd Ohlin’s expansion of Merton’s blocked- 
opportunities idea. 

The empirical selections help the newcomer to criminol- 
ogy to understand the application of research methods to 
the subject as well as directly broadening his knowledge 
of it. Among these are Martin Gold’s study of undetected 
delinquency among Flint, Michigan, teenagers; Shlomo 

hoham’s analysis of crime rates among immigrants to 
Israel; Albert Riess’ and A. L. Rhodes’ test of the dif- 
ferential association theory; and Walter Miller’s findings 
on violent crimes by youthful city gangs. 

_The book reflects closely its editors’ intention of pro- 
viding a teaching aid to criminology and delinquency 
courses within sociology departments, for most of the 
authors represented are sociologists, and it can be read 
most profitably by persons having some familiarity with 
the premises and concepts of that discipline. Eclectically 
trained professionals in correction will probably wonder 
at the virtual absence of psychological or psychiatric 
writers among the contributors, and readers curious about 
the historical aspects of criminological theory and _ re- 
search will get no help here. Because of these omissions 
I do not agree with the editors’ suggestion that their 
book can serve equally well as text or readings source. 
A criminology text—even for sociology students—should 
not, in my judgment, offer a restricted and a historical 
view of a topic of such breadth. But as a rich source of 
authoritative and significant sociological readings to be 
used correllatively with a text, The Sociology of Crime 
and Delinquency is without peer. 


University of Rhode Island RALPH W. ENGLAND, JR. 


The Dynamics of Human Behavior 


_ New Understandings of Human Behavior. Ed- 
ited by Harold D. Werner. New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1970. Pp. 286. $7.95. 


This book encompasses 25 previously printed articles, 
written by 29 authors, and an introductory and a conclud- 
ing chapter by Mr. Werner, the editor. In addition, Mr. 
Werner provides overviews and conclusions to the re- 
printed articles, which are organized around common 
themes and compose six of the book’s eight chapters. 

The introductory chapter, entitled “The Nature of 
Man,” and written by the editor, covers non-Freudian 
material including Alfred Adler’s “Individual Psychol- 
ogy”; Adrian Van Kaam’s “Existential Counseling”; 
Otto Rank’s “Will Therapy”; and Ruth E. Smalley’s 
“Rankian Theory for Social Work Practice”; Pavlov’s and 
Watson’s “Conditioned Response”; Joseph Wolpe’s and 
Arnold Lazarus’ “Behavior Therapy”; Albert Ellis’ 
“Rational-Emotive-Psychotherapy”; William Glasser’s 
“Reality Therapy”; and the author’s own “Rational Ap- 
proach” to social casework. 

The 25 reprinted articles which follow the introductory 
chapter are organized into six chapters with headings 
that imply a common theme. The chapter headings are: 
“Consciousness, the Unconscious, and _ Repression,” 


“Causes of Emotional Difficulties: I,” and “II,” “Anxiety,” 
“Aggression,” and “Alternatives to Other Freudian In- 
terpretations.”’ 

In the last chapter, “Practical Applications of Our New 
Understandings,” Mr. Werner presents treatment tech- 
niques derived from the material in the reprinted articles 
and from his introductory chapter. The techniques, how- 
ever, remain on a general level and, as such, do not di- 
rectly address the special problems of treating antisocial 
individuals. 

Several articles may be of particular interest to people 
concerned with delinquent and criminal behavior. They 
are: (1) “The Psychopath and Anxiety: A Reformula- 
tion,” by Richard C. LaBarba; (2) “Masochism and Psy- 
chopathy as Adaptive Behavior,” by Leon Salzman; (3) 
“Murderous Aggression by Children and Adolescents,” by 
William M. Easson and Richard M. Steinhilber; (4) “The 
Sudden Murderer: III Clues to Preventive Interaction,” 
by Nathan Blackman, James M. A. Weiss, and J oseph W. 
Lamberti; and (5) “The Neurology of Behavior: Its Ap- 
plication to Human Violence,” by Vernon H. Mark. With- 
out attempting to review each article, these materials, like 
the introductory and concluding chapters, are interesting, 
provocative, and insightful. They are written mainly from 
the point of view of individual psychology and case ma- 
terials are used in several of the articles for illustrative 
purposes. Even though their content seeks to be non- 
Freudian, as do the introductory and concluding chapters, 
most of the articles take their stance in relationship to the 
Freudian interpretation of personality, and by this very 
strategy many of them have a strong kinship to Freudian 
thought. Moreover, in taking an individualistic perspective 
on behavior, the social cultural contributions are largely 
overlooked, even though limited aspects of this literature 
are occasionally mentioned. . 

Within the framework of what this volume intends, 
that of intrapsychic insights essentially of a non-Freudian 
type, one cannot be particularly critical. Yet for a fuller 
understanding of behavior, especially delinquent, criminal 
and violent behavior, the contribution of the social and 
behavioral sciences is essential. 


Chevy Chase, Md. GEORGE H. WEBER 


Why Do They Kill? 


Nothing Left But Murder. By James M. Rein- 
hardt. Lincoln, Nebraska: Johnsen Publishing 
Company, 1970. Pp. 221. $2.95. 


The author has selected 17 persons and devoted a 
chapter to each of them in telling of their murder-crimes 
and something of their backgrounds. The purpose of the 
book is explained by the author in his preface to be “to 
encourage a more inquisitive and restrained interest in 
the question: ‘Why do they kill?’ ” There has been an 
effort to hide personal identities by the use of fictitious 
names, but persons familiar with the local settings would 
probably have no trouble in identifying the cases as being 
actual tragedies. 

While there are portions of the book in which the author 
writes in the first person, it is not clear that he knew 
personally all of these boys and men who killed. How- 
ever, many of the cases seem to be selected from in and 
near the State of Nebraska where the author was as- 
sociated with the University of Nebraska. All of the 
murderers were under 20 at the time of their “first” 
murders and this youth-factor is about the only common 
denominator for the 17. 

Probably the most widely known and spectacular case 
covered in the book comes under the title of “The Line 
Was Short” in Chapter 16. The identification the author 
assigns to this murderer is “Raymond §S.” He narrates the 
11 killings attributed to this young man and his girl friend 
between December 1, 1957, and January 29, 1958. This 
also turns out to be the only one of the 17 to receive the 
death penalty. 

The book is not a treatise on capital punishment or im- 
prisonment and the author does not express any direct 
convictions on these subjects. This reader feels the theme 
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of the book is to reveal the conditioning-factors in the 
backgrounds of killers. In this light it is something of a 
clinical study designed to counter the simplistic approach 
which attributes crime and especially killing to the self- 
generated depravity of the perpetrator. While these cases 
represent a wide variety of backgrounds in terms of 
rural-urban, intact-ruptured, and privileged-under privi- 
leged factors, they all are depicted as being alienated in 
= ways from the social life that moved about 
em. 

It is not apparent to this reviewer that the author has 
made any penetrating contribution to the understanding 
of “Why do they kill?” beyond this awareness of aliena- 
tion. There is no concluding chapter that seeks to review 
the 17 cases and draw insights from them. Each chapter 
is concluded in a way which avoids any reference to the 
other cases and rarely gives any special light on the case 
being concluded. What we have is an assortment of 17 
short case studies, but these are not presented in any 
consistent form. The data in each chapter are given in 
various nonchronological ways and with some repetition. 
The cases get a bit monotonous for this reviewer, but he 
has read many case studies of murderers as prepared by 
probation officers and professional prison sociologists, 
psychologists, and administrators. For that reason, his 
appetite may be jaded. These institutional case studies 
usually follow an analytical format which covers the areas 
of early life, education, religion, vocational adjustment, 
sex adjustment, family, and the crime details. I missed 
this type of organization in these chapters of Nothing 
Left But Murder. 

It seems to this observer that the author could ap- 
propriately point out from his case studies some signifi- 
cant conclusions. One such is that the perpetrators of 
violent crime seem to have in earlier life been the re- 
cipients of violent crime which stunts their sensitivity and 
develops callouses on their heartstrings. Another observa- 
tion is that the victims in most murders are substitutes 
for the original assaulters against whom the murderer 
did not turn. The customary victims in these murder 
cases (and nearly all others) are relatively helpless, easy 
targets who are defenseless. Thus the phenomenon of 
deflected hostility is to be observed. 

As it is, the book makes a case for the complexity of 
human personality, the mystery of murder, and the un- 
likelihood of understanding and preventing such offenses. 


San Quentin, Calif. BYRON E. ESHELMAN 


The Long Record of Interracial Violence 


Race Riots in Black and White. Edited by J. 
Paul Mitchell. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1970. Pp. 179. $5.95. 


Throughout the past century violent conflict, as the 
most spectacular, but not the sole manifestation, has 
characterized interracial behavior since the end of slavery, 
resulting in a rather consistent pattern of black pressure 
and white resistance. This premise is the author’s intro- 
duction to a concise but revealing study of race riots in 
America, through selections culled from a variety of 
sources such as official and informal, expert and man-in- 
the-street, local and national, spokesmen and individuals. 
These are arrayed topically to present the main elements 
of race riots, such as long-range and immediate causes, 
behavior of mobs and individuals, efforts to restore order 
and popular reactions, indicating all riots tend to have a 
common background regardless of the particular year in 
which the disturbance erupted. Within this blend the se- 
lections give a stark picture of the historical context of 
American interracial violence in black and white. 

Beginning with slavery we learned that interracial 
violence was a firmly rooted characteristic, although not 
always conspicuous, essentially because slavery (to be 
effective) was of a necessity based on force. Overt violence 
was displayed in the behavior of the slaves, illustrating 
the phenomena of displaced hostility, such as breaking 
tools, maltreating livestock, arson. self-mutilation, and at 
times, self-destruction. From this slave experience a 


rhetoric of violence became commonplace to slave and 
owner alike. 

Such an institution could not end peaceably, and indeed, 
it did not end until a bloody and bitter Civil War pro- 
vided the final abolition, leading inevitably to the next 
step, that of finding a substitute system of caste control. 
Since whites no longer owned blacks, they lost interest in 
the physical well-being of their former property, but con- 
tinued to rely on physical coercion or more serious punish- 
ment for violating the social code governing race relations. 
Gradually, Jim Crow laws to prevent social equality, dis- 
enfranchisement to remove black political influence, and 
agricultural serfdom to continue the plantation system, 
evolved. The use of extra-legal organizations, as the Ku 
Klux Klan, were indicative of white determination to keep 
blacks in their “place” with supplemental programs of 
outright violence, ritual terror, and lynchings. This 
violence was by no means confined to the South, but 
moved to northern cities and the northern whites regarded 
this influx as black encroachment on their preserves. There 
was continued also the tradition of violence turned in- 
ward, with a high incidence of crimes of person—assault, 
rape, and homicide—by blacks against blacks. 

However, again and again we are shown that riots are 
a powder keg, the basic ingredients being the antagonistic 
white-black roles in the American caste system and the 
mutual acceptance of violence as a means of defending 
or attacking that system. Powder is produced by constant 
interracial friction and in a city where population and 
environment are constantly in motion, the points of fric- 
tion are greatest, resulting in explosion. Labor strife, 
with job competition and union organization, lax law en- 
forcement, demoralized municipal authorities, and war or 
postwar settings have all contributed their share to many 
riots, in both the North and South, from the 1860’s to the 
present. 

Emphasis in the 1960’s has been on continuing racial 
prejudice, including pervasive discrimination and segrega- 
tion, black migration and white exodus to and from cities, 
and, of course, the black ghetto mounting bitterness and 
resentment against society in general and white society in 
particular. As Americans, most blacks aspire to share in 
the material resources of our system, so endlessly flaunted 
before the eyes of the Negro poor and jobless ghetto youth 
on television, and the intangible benefits of dignity, re- 
spect, and acceptance. These aspirations are seldom, if 
ever, achieved within the ghetto. Other ingredients serving 
to catalyze the mixture are (1) frustrated hopes, (2) 
legitimation of violence, (3) powerlessness, leading to an 
effort toward racial consciousness and solidarity epito- 
mized in the slogan “Black Power,” and (4) the hostility 
of the police and representatives of the white power 
structure. 

Supplied the spark, a slight incident can quickly flare 
into overt hostility and mob activity; or a serious oc- 
currence, such as a clash between police and troops, can 
spread through a chain reaction to the larger community 
whereupon the reaction of growing mobs, white or black, 
quickly goes beyond mere outrage over a particular inci- 
dent. This match ignites the “keg,” erupting into a riot 
the forces of which are uncontrollable. 

Rampant bestiality is suggested by the actual destruc- 
tion of people and property. Based on color, there are 
three types of explosion: white, white-black, and black. A 
white riot is simply a massacre of innocent blacks killed 
by marauding whites, and outside troops have to restore 
order. Both whites and blacks kill in a black-white con- 
frontation which tends to be a series of battles in which 
the opposing mobs assault isolated groups or individuals 
of the other group, and again order is restored by outside 
troops. Black riots are a present-day phenomenon and are 
confined to black ghettos. Outside forces restore order by 
forcing black people off the streets. In all three types of 
riots, only a minority of citizens participate, but most of 
the victims are innocent unfortunates who happened to be 
in the wrong place. 

After the explosion subsides, blacks are left to poke 
among the piles of rubble, bury their dead, and care for 
the wounded. Whites survey the damage to their property 
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and bind up their financial wounds. Reconstruction is al- 
ways difficult, actions, whether remedial or punitive, pre- 
ventive or regressive, are contingent on the attitude 
towards the nature and causes of the riot. Each group 
tends to fault the other and recriminations follow the 
trauma. Nonetheless, riots yield a peculiar blend of nega- 
tive-positive short-range results. Physical devastation in 
the black ghetto may be a challenge, some actual gains 
for rioters are noted and race consciousness is enhanced 
with both positive and negative consequences. 

In conclusion, the author states but for all these effects, 
the American caste system remains, and it is too early to 
tell whether the revolt expressed by blacks in black riots 
will result in the dissolution or reaffirmation (by strict 
repression) of the system. The author ends with selec- 
tions from various sources representing black-white 
emotional reactions centered around approval, disap- 
proval, or scapegoat hunting. 

It is noteworthy that newspaper editorials written in 
1908 and 1968 stress the same values: Blacks must be 
treated on an equal political and social plane, and respect 
for our system of laws must be restored for all if we 
earnestly desire to live in peace and harmony. 

This volume is an above-average, readable compilation 
of the anatomy of race riots as seen by their contempo- 
raries, encompassing 17 riots from 1863 to 1968. It will 
be a welcome addition to one’s own library in these times 
when riots and their subsequent results are changing the 
tenor of urban life, creating a need for clarification and 
understanding of these forces. No particular theory or 
solution has been offered by the author, and the reader is 
left to his own conclusions. 


New York City LEON E. DE KALB 


Facts and Theories About Delinquency 
Among Females 


The Delinquent Girl. By Clyde B. Vedder, 
Ph.D., and Dora B. Somerville. Springfield, Illi- 
nois: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1970. Pp. 
166. $9.00. 


Clyde Vedder, professor of sociology and anthropology 
at Northern Illinois University, and Dora Somerville, 
commissioner of the Illinois Youth Commission, present 
this text “primarily for busy law enforcement personnel 
and others who want a condensation of pertinent material 
in a specific area of delinquency which has been grossly 
neglected in the past.” 

“Delinquent girls comprise a segment in the general 
area of delinquency that differs markedly from delinquent 
boys,” the authors state, “both as to the nature of the 
offenses and the etiological factors involved in the of- 
fenses.” They provide a summary of the theoretical con- 
cepts in delinquency and crime as well as in the area of 
the female offender. 

We are told that accounts of the girls’ own stories 
reveal significant insights for those interested in engag- 
ing in a scientific assessment of rehabilitation programs. 

This rather short, but full work is divided into nine 
chapters. Chapter 1 includes the results of a questionnaire 
about girls committed to public training schools in the 
years 1963 and 1964. Also included is a listing of the 
variety of offenses falling under the respective states’ 
definitions of juvenile delinquency; a comparison of rea- 
sons for court referrals of girls and boys; the model 
Youth Correction Authority Act; and descriptions of the 
Illinois Youth Commission and the California Youth 
Authority. 

Chapter 2, “Some Theoretical Concepts,’ mentions some 
definitions of juvenile delinquency; describes the first 
juvenile delinquency law, passed by Illinois in 1899; and 
surveys causal factors in juvenile delinquency, including 
the biological, the psychogenic, and the sociological ap- 
proaches. 

Chapter 3, “The Area of Female Delinquency and 
Crime,” describes some well-known research and other 
studies about female offenders from that of Lombroso 


just prior to 1900 to those of the present. Psychodynamics 
and cultural factors are stressed. i 

Chapter 4 discusses “The Runaway Girl.” Several 
studies and four case histories are presented. f 

Chapter 5 is about “The Incorrigible Girl.”” The meaning 
of the term is discussed. Studies by Short and Nye and 
Mabel Elliott are presented as well as three case histories. 

Chapter 6 on “The Sex-Delinquent Girl” mentions a 
5-year study of college youth at the University of Florida 
and confirmation of the findings by another research 
project in a state reformatory. Some dynamics of sex- 
delinquency are postulated and the personal experiences 
of two girls are presented. 

Chapter 7, entitled “The Probation-Violator Girl,” deals 
with probation practice as related to the female delinquent 
and ends with the stories of three girls who were pro- 
bation violators. 

Chapter 8, “The Truant Girl,” deals with truancy as 
a problem involving boys and girls. Studies and the 
thinking of Sidney Axelrad, Alfred J. Kahn, Short and 
Nye, John O. Reinemann, John R. Ellingston, and Ruth 
S. Cavan are mentioned. Two case histories and the story 
of a girl committed for truancy are furnished. | 

The last chapter is on “Observations, Conclusions and 
Recommendations.”’ The authors summarize their survey 
and the cases they presented. They also make general 
recommendations pertaining to the field of delinquency. 

Clyde Vedder and Dora Somerville have treated the 
delinquent girl with consideration for her differences from 
the male delinquent, have attempted to present some 
dynamics and yet have not isolated her as a completely 
different entity from the culture which produces her. 
Their summaries of studies and works about girls is quite 
informative and should stimulate the interested reader 
to pursue them further. The bibliographic references and 
suggested additional readings should also prove very help- 
ful to students of delinquency. 

Recommendations made by the authors are general, 
broad, not new or earth-shaking, and there is no mention 
of how they can be accomplished or by whom. Crime com- 
missions, task forces, and committees have been making 
them for years. 

The Delinquent Girl is easy reading and well-written, 
which is to be expected from Clyde Vedder who is no 
stranger to the field. The book does have some typo- 
graphical errors which really do not detract from con- 
tinuity, context, or general reading, but should probably 
be of much less frequency in a professional work. 


Washington, D.C. CARL SELSKY 


The Concept and Philosophy of Adult Education 


The Modern Practice of Adult Education: An- 
dragogy versus Pedagogy. By Malcom S. Knowles. 
New York: Association Press, 1970. Pp. 394. 
$12.50. 


Malcolm Knowles set out to revise his earlier book, 
Informal Adult Education, considered by many to be the 
Bible in the field of adult education. The end result is 
more than a revision. It is a whole new text and reference 
book rolled into one—a volume which should be on the 
“must” list for everyone engaged in any phase of adult 
education. 

The earlier chapters address themselves to the philos- 
ophy of adult education and indicate that there is a much 
broader application of the concept of adult education 
than most people seem to understand. In almost every 
organization, in meetings, conferences—yes, in religious 
exercises—much of what goes on is in one form or another 
education. For this reason the author advocates formal 
preparation for the leadership role and the establishment 
of a plan of execution, in order to insure maximum benefit 
to participants. 

The author writes much about the need for adult ed- 
ucators to shift gears from attitudes and practices which 
prevail in the traditional public, or private, school. He 
explains that the term “pedagogy” means the instruction 
of children. Teachers are frequently referred to as ped- 
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agogues. Dr. Knowles finds no real fault with this, except 
oe of the term is extended to include teachers of 
adults. 

Here is where he parts company with the traditionalists. 
He argues that adults need adult motivations. They do 
not respond favorably to motivations that are effective 
with children. To make his point, he has coined the term 
“andragogy” to which he gives the meaning: instruction 
of adults, or helping adults learn. 

In the elementary school, and in the junior and senior 
high schools as well, teachers instruct (impart knowledge 
to, impose learning on, children—young persons whose 
experiences in life have been somewhat limited and who, 
therefore, are amenable to the accumulation of additional 
bits of knowledge). In adult education the students are 
children no longer. They are persons who have accumu- 
lated a body of life experiences that equip them to make 
all sorts of associations through a process of self-directed 
inquiry. To them the simple imparting of information is 
of much less worth than the teacher’s stimulation and 
guidance of their learning. What is important is for the 
adult learner and the teacher to enter into a dialogue—a 
climate of mutual inquiry. 

In the Introduction the author writes, “This book, if it 
practices what it preaches, should be a good adult-learning 
experience for you, the reader. Since I believe that the 
single most effective teaching device available to a teacher 
is the example of his own behavior, I shall do my best 
to make this book a good example of an adult-learning 
experience.” 

And that is just what he has done. After setting the 
climate for adult education he provides models which 
can be used all along the total continuum of the adult 
education process. Anyone who wants to absorb the “how 
to” of a program from its earliest beginning to its final 
evaluation, even including public relations, can find an 
appropriate model. 

He asks not that we accept without protest all of his 
pronouncements. Rather, he records his views and exposes 
them to full view for the reader either to accept as truth 
or to contest through the process of mutual inquiry. As 
he writes, “. . . they are there in broad daylight to be 
challenged, tested, and modified through the process of 
your inquiry.” 

It is refreshing to have an authority in his field assume 
the posture that the reader is capable of valid assump- 
tions and that the true role of the adult teacher is one 
of helping, rather than imposing learning. 

The reading of the book is an adventure which it is 
a good bet will lead to subsequent referrals and references. 


University of Georgia C. J. ECKENRODE 


Cultural Determinants in Drinking Patterns 


American Drinking - Practices: A National 
Study of Drinking Behavior and Attitudes. By 
Don Cahalan, Ira H. Cisin, and Helen M. Crossley. 
New Brunswick, N. J.: Publications Division, 
Rutgers Center of Alcoholic Studies, 1969. Pp. 
260. $9.50. 


In the United States, where over 60 percent of murders 
are associated with alcohol, where over 50 percent of ar- 
rests are alcohol-related (primarily through the outworn 
statutes against public intoxication), and about 50 per- 
cent of highway fatalities are related to alcohol (25 
percent being not only related to alcohol but to alcohol- 
ism), those interested in the field of corrections, delin- 
quency, and crime prevention cannot fail to heed a major 
study of American drinking practices. 

This report by Cahalan, Cisin, and Crossley describes 
a vast study, preceded by 6 years of pilot studies designed 
to eliminate inaccuracies. After these preliminary trials, 
in 1964, interviewers gathered data from persons 21 years 
old or more living in households throughout the con- 
tiguous United States (exclusive of Alaska and Hawaii) 
and selected on the basis of a national probability sample 
so that these findings would be representative of the 


total population. The 2,746 interviews represent a rate 
of completion of more than 90 percent from eligible 
households, which minimizes chances of distortion which 
could result from heavier drinkers avoiding the question- 
ing. The authors’ deliberate concentration on households, 
however, eliminated those who are institutionalized or 
homeless. While this group would have shown a greater 
concentration of heavy drinkers, it was felt it would not 
throw much light on the broad questions relating to the 
onset of heavy drinking practices which can be answered 
by the collected data. 

The inventiveness and broad scope of the questionnaire 
and its analysis, coupled with a clarity of style in pre- 
senting the results, lead one interested in the subject to 
find the volume difficult to put down despite the 111 tables. 
In fact, table 102, which is a summary of differences 
between escape and nonescape heavy drinkers, is in itself 
a profile which can be studied with much benefit by the 
person who wishes to understand drinking problems. 

One comes away with great illumination about drinking 
practices. We learn that whereas drinking is considered 
a modal form of behavior in the United States, the popu- 
lation is almost evenly divided between 47 percent who do 
not drink as often as once a month and 53 percent who 
drink once a month or more. There is a great variation 
in drinking from neighborhood to neighborhood. Some con- 
tain under 15 percent who take a drink as often as once 
a month; others have 85 percent drinking once a month 
at least, and 20 percent drinking heavily. 

So many specific characteristics of heavy drinkers, ab- 
stainers, and those in the middle are outlined that the 
point is clearly brought out that whether one drinks is 
highly sociologically and culturally determined, both by 
the group one is born in and lives in. Parental attitudes 
and performance with alcohol are also highly correlated. 
This is assumed by the authors to be an entirely cultural 
effect. Bearing down on the heavy drinker, the authors 
have differentiated those that give escape reasons for 
drinking and those that give nonescape reasons. Taking 
the escape drinker as the probable “problem drinker” or 
alcoholic, the authors come up with an estimate of 6.5 
million in the country—probably our firmest figure at 
present for this number of alcoholics. 

When asked about the favorable or unfavorable effects 
of drinking, the heavy drinkers, who might be expected 
to say more favorable things about alcohol, mentioned 
only unfavorable effects. Men of the upper index of social 
position mentioned the expense of drinking, its relation 
to poverty, loss of judgment and control, and referred to 
alcoholism and drunkenness as unfavorable effects; while 
more men and women of lower status mentioned its re- 
lationship to fights and obnoxious behavior. A question 
about the harmful effects of alcohol during the past year 
on the individual, however, failed to elicit any illness or 
arrest consequences. 

A high turnover rate was also found in drinking prac- 
tices, e.g., 837 percent had drunk more and 10 percent who 
used to drink had stopped completely. This was not ex- 
plored in relation to professional or paraprofessional aid 
in attaining the different drinking status. 

The study is being continued and there will be future 
reports of followup studies and ones which focus more 
intensely on problems such as driving consequences and 
belligerence. However, an illuminating remark made in a 
preliminary presentation of these later findings describes 
a bias that may influence some of the conclusions drawn 
by the authors. Describing the total research, Dr. Cahalan 
says, “The research thus far provides further evidence to 
explode the myth that there is a single dread disease 
entity called alcoholism from whose bourne few travellers 
return... .” 

This splendid study of drinking customs has deliberately 
eliminated studying institutionalized and other people 
known to suffer from alcoholism. It is paradoxical 
that the authors use the study to deny alcoholism’s exist- 
ence. This denial may reflect a denial on the part of their 
respondents. An alcoholic respondent who may have re- 
ported his drinking pattern accurately, would be unable 
to tie up his physical and social pathologies with his 
drinking. This is borne out to clinicians daily. 
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The self-reported effects of drinking, even among the 
heaviest drinkers in the study, are never more than hang- 
overs and headaches. None of the respondents had ex- 
perienced the amply documented withdrawal syndrome, 
with its convulsions and hallucinations, nor had they suf- 
fered from cirrhosis, brain damage, or the host of related 
illnesses which fill 20 to 50 percent of our hospital beds 
with “problem drinkers.”’ One cannot deny the disease of 
alcoholism without attention to this kind of data. 

It would be unlikely that as much data could be obtained 
about the drinking itself had the interviewers or the in- 
strument indicated a pejorative attitude toward alcohol. 
However, it is also unfortunate that these responses of 
people questioned on one or more occasions perhaps be 
concretized into a denial of a disease process which they 
would have every reason to fail to admit. 

Alcoholism creates many problems. It is a complex phe- 
nomenon. Many disease processes are complex. Certainly 
many people go on with heavy drinking without the de- 
velopment of the other signs of alcoholism. It is true, also, 
that for many, heavy drinking of 5 to 10 years precedes 
the development of alcoholism. 

For the sociologist, perhaps, it is inconvenient to consider 
alcoholism a disease—and it will certainly be helpful to 
have further exploration of the cultural and personal vari- 
ables which provide the seedbed on which is engrafted the 
process of alcoholism. While we are extracting the quali- 
ties which make more probable the establishment of 
moderate drinking as a mode, we cannot ignore the serious 
pathological consequences which are the reason for our 
interest in such studies as American Drinking Practices. 


New York City FRANK A. SEIXAS 


Guide to Modern Board Participation 


Citizen Boards at Work: New Challenges to 
Effective Action. By Harleich B. Trecker. New 
York: Association Press, 1970. Pp. 288. $7.50. 

Boards are described by the author as the sensitive 
conscience of the community as well as the instruments 
and architects of public policy. It is generally understood 
that boards have a legislative function although primarily 
they determine policy for the agency. They differ from the 
agency executive and staff by bringing to the organization 
“general life experience” rather than professional know- 
how. However, board and staff must not lose sight of the 
fact that effectiveness results only where they can join 
together in a team effort as partners in a common task. 
. The author goes on to point out that the executive and the 
agency president constitute the “primary leadership team,” 
a concept with which I fully agree, for there are literally 
hundreds of occasions during the year when these two 
must make decisions when it is impractical to poll all 
board members or to have a full meeting of the directors. 

The author makes expert, liberal use of quotations from 
other authorities and summarizes six board tasks from 
Sue Spencer as follows: (1) To develop the focus of the 
agency program; (2) to determine the scope of the pro- 
gram and select program activities; (3) to determine the 
level, quantitative and qualitative, at which the services 
will be offered; (4) to establish long-range plans and 
timetables for agency development and program modifica- 
tions; (5) to secure and maintain an adequate flow of 
resources to support the projected program; and (6) to 
maintain evaluation procedures and to use evaluation 
results in agency structuring and programming. 

The author relates to other authors and studies which 
have examined performance of board members as they 
carry out their duties. Much emphasis in the book is 
placed on outlining tasks for effective board participation 
and how these tasks can best be accomplished. The author 
emphasizes that the board president’s skill is most im- 
portant to meaningful participation by all members of 
the board. To summarize a quote from Walter Sikes, such 
participation increases board members’ identification with 
agency goals, enhances motivation of members, reduces 


their resistance to change, enhances personal growth and 
development, brings wider range of ideas, and increases 
organizational flexibility. 

There is a section dealing with the very real conflicts 
within and outside the agency with which boards must 
grapple. The author indicates that these conflicts today 
are societal in nature and relate to the struggles going on 
in our basic institutions. Much space is devoted to measur- 
ing the successes of the board and evaluating and improv- 
ing board performance. The best method of board 
evaluation in my judgment would involve the assistance 
of an outside consultant, a technique suggested by the 
author. 

I found confusing, at times, the author’s reference to 
various types of boards including public and private, 
boards of education, libraries, and hospitals, although 
most of his book related to boards of social service agen- 
cies. As an executive of a private social service agency, I 
identified particularly with such agencies and found the 
book of great value. Although not lengthy, the book is 
loaded with content and is easily readable. ; 

I shall endeavor in this brief review, to relate, in no 
special order, concepts particularly of interest to me: (1) 
It might be well to have a standing committee of the 
board on investments. (2) Having long-range goals is 
the essence of leadership. (3) Mingling professional staff 
and board members is appropriate, whether it be on 
committee assignments, program development, inservice 
training, or socially. (4) The problem of board members 
not contributing lessens agency effectiveness and should 
be resolved directly. (5) New board members should be 
asked what they want to know. (6) Too much emphasis 
is placed on standing committees. Special committees 
might be appointed, for a specific task and for a limited 
time. (7) A speciai study committee of the board should 
review its own organization. (8) The board must educate 
itself more in regard to the needs of those served. The 
author suggests the gap be filled by having client repre- 
sentation on the board. (9) Boards need to relate more to 
the general community and concentrate more on interpret- 
ing agency programs to others. (10) Agency boards need 
to be more active in the legislative area, screening bills 
and participating in legislative conferences and present 
testimony at public hearings. (11) It is important that 
there be an up-to-date board members’ manual as a basic 
tool in educating board members. The manual might also 
be used as material for training institutes for the board. 


Washington, D.C. Harry A. MANLEY 


A Design for Correctional Innovation 


The Non-Prison. Adapted and edited by George 
Saleebev. St. Paul: Bruce Publishing Co., 1970. 
Pp. 135. $5.95. 

With the subtitle A New Approach To Treating Youth- 
ful Offenders, this book is a specially adapted condensa- 
tion of a voluminous report of a 2-year studv conducted 
by the Institute for the Study of Crime and Delinquency, 
financed by a Ford Foundation grant. As the subtitle 
suggests, the purpose is to advocate a correctional model 
that is intentionally nontraditional and that encompasses 
both acceptable theories and operating policies for a com- 
munity-based program. The availability of the book, and 
the more detailed report upon which it was based, could 
not be more timely. It should be of great value to correc- 
tional program managers who are reexamining the unim- 
pressive results of their present efforts, to planning groups 
who are beginning in earnest to grapple with the exceed- 
ingly complex and elusive problems involved in creating 
more effective ways of dealing with offenders and to 
architects whose jobs it will be to translate program re- 
quirements into the design of facilities. This is not to say 
that the volume is entirely without its shortcomings and 
possible traps for the uninitiated. 

Elder correctional statesman Richard A. McGee wrote 
the first chapter entitled, “Perspectives and New Direc- 
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tions in Corrections.” This is a thoughtful analysis of a 
number of basic, unresolved issues that have plagued 
criminal justice systems for a long time. Whether these be 
represented in the law itself or in the ineptness of crimi- 
nal justice agencies, they stem from a general public 
unawareness of the real problems. The result is that the 
standard of performance in any part of the criminal 
justice system is uncertain, at best. As McGee put it, “All 
this is by way of saying that the official agencies of crimi- 
nal justice, weak though they may be, can do no more to 
suppress or prevent crime than the public sectors affected 
will support by something more tangible than angry 
rhetoric, by punitive laws they really don’t want enforced 
and by undernourished public services they are unwilling 
to pay for.” In a more positive tone, he then proceeds to 
— and explain the contemporary needs of correc- 
ions. 

In developing the conceptual model which they advocate, 
the study staff combed the entire country for ideas on 
possible ways of going around, rather than bridging, the 
deep chasm that exists between the insulated world of the 
correctional institution and society at large. The course 
proposed is to merge the two worlds in what has been 
called the Community Correctional Center, or Youth Cor- 
rectional Center. It is not an institution, not a school, not 


a halfway house, not a specialized probation or parole - 


unit, not a work-release program. It is all of these and 
more. 

Essentially, the proposal is for a 63-bed facility that 
would be located in the inner core of a city, preferably in 
a chronically high delinquency area. Operationally, new 
commitments would start in a detention unit and from 
there thev would progress through successive phases in- 
volving greater, and eventually total, participation in com- 
munity activities. Maximum use would be made of 
community resources, including the families of Center 
residents and volunteers. This is an oversimplified sum- 
mary of a plan which is explained in great detail and 
which is based on behavioral research and portions of cor- 
rectional experience in various jurisdictions. Later 
chapters deal with staffing proposals, architectural con- 
siderations, cost estimates, research, and evaluation. 

Like many reviewers, this one could not resist the 
temptation to be a Monday morning quarterback. This is 
a potentially valuable book if properly used by knowledg- 
able people, but: 

Chapter V seemed to be a real strain to justify the 
location of the proposed Center when the community 
organization chores of gaining support for anv new cor- 
rectional venture are well known. A more forthright dis- 
cussion of these strategies might have been more helpful. 

A discussion of program and staffing alternatives might 
have given readers more options for adapting the princi- 
ples of the proposed model to other circumstances than 
those envisioned in the text. 

The chapter on Cost Estimates is all too brief. The 
total capital cost of the model facility is estimated at 
$1,859,000. A footnote explains that “Amortized over 40 
years, the per capita cost for the estimated 6,000 (150 per 
year) offenders would be $309.” The economics of this 
kind of projection are auestionable in that there is no 
accounting of dollar worth or interest charges. Moreover, 
it disguises the fact that the initial acquisition cost is 
still a very substantial $29,190 per bed (reviewer’s 
arithmetic). 

Two appendices present drawings and specifications for 
the Center model, as well as environmental performance 
specifications. There are two dangers in this kind of 
presentation. (1) It tends to focus attention on design 
problems before the exceedingly difficult first steps are 
taken to identify precisely the numbers and kinds of 
people to be dealt with and the exact programs and ser- 
vices to be provided. (2) In the hands of architects who 
are inexperienced in correctional facility design and 
operation there is a built-in risk of their producing a 
loaf of hash by putting together attractive-looking proto- 
type modules that have not been put to the test of reality. 


Washington, D.C. Mark S. RICHMOND 


A Trans-action Book of Readings 


Modern Criminals. Edited by James F. Short, 
Jr. Chicago: Aldine Publishing Company, 1970. 
Pp. 192. Hardback $5.95; paperback $2.45. 


This book of readings is made up of a selection of essays 
taken from Trans-action magazine, appearing over the 
period of March 1964 through September 1969. In all, 
there are 12 articles reproduced, half of which include an 
important annotated list of readings recommended by the 
authors. These essays are grouped into three general areas 
covering crime among the young, respectable people as 
criminals, and crime in the political arena. The book is 
number eight in the series of Trans-action books. ; 

Because of differences in styles of writing, perspectives, 
and temporal and spacial settings, collections of this sort 
frequently suffer from a lack of continuity. This publica- 
tion is no exception. While each essay in Modern Crimi- 
nals, taken on its own merits, is an excellent selection and 
deserves to be included in any anthology about crime and 
criminals, the reader is hardput to bring what is in these 
pages into coherence. The editor impliedly recognizes this 
in his introduction and does not, as he should not, ex- 
culpate the matter. For, in these essays, taken together, 
there is an admixture of information about the offender 
as a person with that concerning specific criminal be- 
havior. It is for this reason that they would be a useful 
selection for students of social problems as well as crimi- 
nology. 


Metropolitan State College 
Denver, Colo. 


Law and Order: The State of the Art and Science 


of Punishment and Correction 


The Sociology of Punishment and Correction, 
Second Edition. Edited by Norman Johnston, 
Leonard Savitz. and Marvin E. Wolfgang. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1970. Pp. 843. 
$11.95. 


What sort of image of contemporary research, theory, 
and practice in the field of punishment and correction 
does a volume of current readings render? ; 

This book, an anthology based on 75 primarily em- 
pirical studies, is divided into six sections: (1) The Police 
(nine studies); (2) The Administration of Justice (20 
studies); (3) The Prison Community (14 studies); (4) 
Treatment in Institutions (eight studies); (5) Treatment 
in the Community (14 studies); and (6) Prediction (10 
studies). Intended as a textbook or supplementary text 
for undergraduate or graduate courses that cover both 
crime and correction, the editors’ orientation has been 
“(1) sociological, (2) contemporary in research, theory 
and description, and (3) empirical.” 

How effectively may this book be expected to perform 
in reaching its intended audience? Who are its prospective 
readers? In general, beyond a varying proportion of 
sociology students, prospective and practicing police and 
probation officers, social workers, counselors, psychol- 
ogists and educators comprise the majority with only a 
smattering of law students. In light of this distribution 
the proportion of papers contained in each section seems 
decidedly skewwhiff. Furthermore, only a few of the 
articles in “The Administration of Justice” have a direct 
bearing on punishment and correction. 

In an insightful and extensive report on “Poverty and 
Criminal Justice” prepared by Patricia Wald for the Task 
Force Report: President’s Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and Administration of Justice (from which five other 
papers of comparable merit are drawn), she cites the 
following: “In Silver Spring, Md., a man arrested for 
disorderly conduct and detained for want of $16 bond 
premium was ‘lost’ two and one-half months in jail before 
coming to trial .. ..A New York woman, arrested for 
possession of narcotics subsequently found to be thyroid 
pills spent 20 days in jail for want of $20 bond premium.” 


ROBERT-LOUIS GASSER 


In noting that the great majority of those accused of 
crime in this country are poor, she indicates that New 
York City’s Legal Aid Society handles more than 60,000 
cases on an annual budget of $250,000 compared with the 
district attorney’s $4 million budget. 

In a thought-provoking theoretical paper in the same 
section Toby states: “Whether punishment is or is not 
necessary rests, ultimately on empirical questions: (1) 
the extent to which identification with the victim occurs, 
(2) the extent to which nonconformity is prevented by 
the anticipation of punishment, (3) what the consequences 
are for the morale of conformists of punishing the deviant 
or of treating his imputed pathology, and (4) the com- 
patibility between punishment and rehabilitation.” Need- 
less to say, such pressing questions are not being tested 
empirically. 

In contrast with such practical and relevant essays as 
these the Justice section includes an abstruse article on 
“Jurimetrics in Jurisprudence” dealing with the applica- 
tion of symbolic logic and computers to legal decisions. 
In the author’s words, it is “a plea . . . before the legal 
profession for permission and encouragement to move 
forward with this work.’ The same section contains an 
unnecessarily lengthy, legally argued rather than empiri- 
cal paper on “Criminal Sanctions for Economic Offenses.” 
While the Daniel M’Naghten case of 1843 and the Durham 
Rule adopted in 1954 may represent legal milestones and 
significantly divergent approaches to the legal definition 
of insanity, one of two successive papers dealing with 
these decisions reads, perhaps intentionally, like a museum 
piece. (Yet more than two-thirds of the papers in this 
volume were published after the prior edition representing 
consequently a thorough revision.) 

Aside from the excessive representation of the Adminis- 
tration of Justice and some unfortunate selections in this 
section, the volume affords a balanced presentation of facts 
and minimal theory in the contemporary field of punish- 
ment and correction. What are some of the most pertinent 
facts and to what sort of a picture do they add up? 

To begin with “The Police,” Albert J. Reiss, Jr., reports 
on “Police Brutality.” His findings were obtained by 36 
observers working “seven days a week, for seven weeks 
during the summer of 1966 . .. with police permission 
sat in patrol cars and monitored booking and lockup pro- 
cedures in high-crime precincts.” Though he finds that 
the rate of excessive force for all white citizens in en- 
counters with the police is twice that for Negro citizens, he 
also reports that “about one in every ten policemen in 
high-crime rate areas of cities sometimes uses force un- 
necessarily,” even in the presence of outside observers. 
He suggests that only professionalization of police may 
help in making them more accountable without ham- 
stringing them excessively in the pursuit of law and 
order. In a paper on “Police Field Practices’ the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Law Enforcement found that abusive 
treatment of minority groups and the poor continues to 
occur—as three prior Presidential commissions did—with 
what impact? While based essentially on one informant, 
a former police officer convicted of robbery and grand lar- 
ceny (“Blue Coat Crime”) amply supports the author’s hy- 
pothesis “that illegal practices of police personnel are 
socially prescribed through the informal ‘code’ rather 
than being a function of individual aberration or personal 
inadequacies of the policeman himself.” The code and its 
practices beginning with mooching, chiseling, favoritism 
and culminating, for some officers, in shakedowns, per- 
jury, and premeditated theft, all part of the rookie’s 
pervasive socialization, are graphically described. In “Se- 
crecy and the Police” Westley reports that in a hypotheti- 
cal situation 73 percent of officers stated that they would 
not report their partner if he had clipped a drunk of $500 
and that 77 percent would perjure themselves rather than 
testify against their partners. Revealing that this was 
presented to only 15 men because of subsequent large- 
seale cancellations, he tends to confirm the “unwritten 
law in police departments that police officers must never 
testifv against their brother officers.” 

If the picture of the police seems bleak, what of the 
administration of justice? On a brighter note Kalvern and 
Zeisel in “The American Jury Study” based on 555 judges’ 
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evaluations of their juries’ verdicts in 3,576 trials, conclude 
that “contrary to an often voiced suspicion the jury does 
by and large understand the facts and gets the case 
straight (and its decision) moves with the weight and 
direction of the evidence.” From this point on, however, 
the canvas darkens. In addition to the previously cited 
dismal report on justice for the poor, Overby cites wide- 
spread discrimination in virtually every facet of legal 
administration—law enforcement, defense counsel and pro- 
secutors, bail, jury selection—particularly in the South. 
Two papers deal with negotiated pleas of guilty, discus- 
sions looking toward an agreement under which the ac- 
cused enters a plea of guilty in exchange for a reduced 
charge or a favorable sentence recommendation by the 
prosecutor, “bargain justice” in short. The articles essen- 
tially agree that “few practices in the system of criminal 
justice create a greater sense of unease and suspic- 
ion . ... The correctional needs of the offender... 
appear to be sacrificed to the need for tactical accommo- 
dations between the prosecutor and defense counsel.” 

If from the police to the administration of justice the 
picture has not brightened, with the exception of the 
jury’s rationality, what of the prison community and 
institutional treatment? Only four of the 14 studies on the 
prison community are empirical and these deal with ex- 
perimentally more accessible aspects of inmate interaction 
and social structure, such as leadership choice, role, and 
informal groups rather than with followup studies or 
with institution policy and staff-inmate relationships. One 
positive note is an impressionistic statement regarding the 
impact of conjugal visits within one generally humane 
prison setting, which at the time of writing, 1962, was 
apparently unique in United States prisons. A more 
representative picture of prison life is rendered by “Rules 
for Inmates,” a verbatim reproduction of Iowa State Peni- 
tentiary’s 73 rules dealing with every facet of a prisoner’s 
life, including a list of 53 punishable offenses. Reminis- 
cent of the article on “Parole Rules” in which Arluke 
lists 29 parole regulations and wide interstate discrep- 
ancies pertaining to them, this article recommends that, in- 
stead of increasing the number of rules as seems to be hap- 
pening in all but four states, we follow the English example 
of reducing them to just one—to be “of good behavior and 
lead an industrious life.”” Nowhere in this section or else- 
where in the volume is there a clear-cut presentation of 
reenforcement theory or behavior modification techniques 
as they apply to this captive population, although in dis- 
cussing “Prison Disciplinary Problems” Fox alludes to 
them in passing. One of the most hopeful articles in this 
section, “The Pico Project,” concludes that verbal, bright, 
and anxious institutionalized delinquents, designated as 
amenables, provided with psychotherapy have significantly 
better parole records and continue to improve with time 
when compared with treated nonamenables and untreated 
controls. Weeks’ success in providing short-term treat- 
ment in very small institutions consisting of no more than 
10 delinquents emphasizing group interaction adds in- 
direct support to the Pico Project findings. 

In the section on “Treatment in the Community” Bailey 
reports on “An Evaluation of 100 Studies of Correctional 
Outcomes” conducted in correctional and noncorrectional 
settings: “On the basis of this sample of outcome reports 
with all of its limitations, evidence supporting the efficacy 
of correctional treatment is slight, inconsistent and of 
questionable reliability.” In a study of 500 probationers, 
however, England found that 6 or more years after their 
probation term ended, that only 17.7 percent were recon- 
victed. In 1955 he found only 15 evaluation accounts 
of probation “with a guessed (failure) mean of 20 to 25 
percent.” In comparing the correctional costs of three 
delinquent gangs Adams found that over a 6-vear period 
they amounted to $658,435 and that a gang fullv serviced 
by detached worker techniques registered a decline of 41 
percent of such costs while even a partly serviced gang 
showed a decline of 30 percent. 

“Prediction” Gottfredson’s 


Finally, in the area of 


“Assessment of Prediction Methods” presents an essential, 
if difficult, article for advanced students and practitioners 
concerned with developing research designs for evaluating 
crime prevention, treatment, and prediction programs. In 
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“The Requirements of Prediction” four criteria for pre- 
diction tables—efficiency, simplicity, reliability, and valid- 
ity—are discussed. Four factors—previous conviction, 
residence with parents, residence in an industrial area, 
and length of time in one job—were capable of different- 
iating significantly between recidivists and successes in 
“The Borstal Study.” Although serious methodological 
and moral charges are levelled against it by Grygier, 
Kahn, and Ward, “Ten Years’ Experience With the 
Glueck Social Prediction Table” indicates that this three- 
factor table—supervision by mother, discipline by mother, 
and family cohesion—yielded 85 percent accuracy in pre- 
dicting delinquency and 96 percent accuracy in predicting 
nondelinquency. As the critics point out, however, these 
figures can be quite misleading in suggesting a vastly 
inflated level of predictive accuracy. 

To what do the pieces of this complex and incomplete 
mosaic add up? “The Administration of Justice” yields 
a generally negative image while that of “The Police” is 
even blacker. Nor is there much from which to draw en- 
couragement in “The Prison Community.” Muted shades 
of light begin to emerge from “Treatment in Institutions” 
if the rare practices of selection for therapy, intensive 
group interaction, and extremely small institutions were 
more widely practiced. The overall picture with respect 
to “Treatment in the Community” remains bleak although 
a patch of color occurs in assessing detached worker 
techniques. In “Prediction” sufficient methodological con- 
troversy prevails to prevent widespread acceptance and 
application of prediction tables. In short, little in this 
representative volume affords solace or pride to student 
or practitioner. If such is the case, then why not include 
some genuinely new or divergent theoretical approaches, 
analyses of possible causes of crime in terms of the fiber 
of society and its institutions as one might expect in a 
sociological text, including cross-cultural statistical com- 
parisons of crime rates and at least some reference to 
the personality, familial and psychodynamic etiology of 
crime? Or are the editors unwittingly guilty of the same 
errors as many of the investigators in the field, of yielding 
to impressionistic observations, to a theoretical empiricism 
or to scientific compartmentalization? 

If such is the contemporary state of the “science,” then 
small wonder that the hue and cry of today is for law 
and order. 


Haifa, Israel ALBERT W. SILVER 


Reports Received 


Administration of Justice in a Changing Society. U.S. 
Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice, Washington, 
D.C., 1970. Pp. 95. This report was prepared for the 
Fourth United Nations Congress on the Prevention of 
Crime and Treatment of Offenders held in Kyoto, Japan, 
in August 1970. It represents a summary of major trends 
and developments in the field of social defense in the 
pigg ore States since the Third United Nations Congress 
in 


Child Abuse Legislation in the 1970’s. The American 
Humane Association, Children’s Division, Denver, Colo., 
1970. Pp. 134. This monograph discusses a study of child 
abuse reporting legislation. It reflects the changes in these 
laws over the last 5 years and records the status of the 
law in each of the states and territories, discusses problem 
areas, and challenges some concepts. In addition, the 
monograph provides guidelines for communities based on 
laws representing current thinking and trends. 

Criminological Implications of Chromosome Abnormali- 
ties. University of Cambridge, Institute of Criminology, 7 
West Road, Cambridge, England, 1970. Pp. 117. Recent ad- 
vances in molecular biology and genetics have led to a re- 
newed interest in the relation of inborn defects to deviant 
behavior. More specifically, the hypothesis that chromo- 
some anomalies may be the cause of aggressive criminality 
has been subjected to some exploratory research. This 
monograph is a collection of papers concerned with var- 
ious aspects of research problems and criminological im- 
plications of sex chromosome abnormalities. 


Crime and Delinquency in California (Annual Report). 
Department of Justice, Division of Law Enforcement, 
Bureau of Criminal Statistics, Sacramento, Calif., 1970. 
Pp. 193. Comprehensive crime and delinquency data for 
California for the years 1960 through 1969 are presented 
in this report. These include comparative tabulations of 
crimes reported and arrests, both adult and juvenile, 
dispositions, probation, parole, adult and youth corrections, 
and police personnel. 

A Descriptive Study of the Skid Row Alcoholic in 
Houston, Texas. Institute of Contemporary Corrections 
and the Behavioral Sciences, Sam Houston State Univer- 
sity, Huntsville, Tex. Criminal Justice Monograph, Vol. II, 
No. 2, 1970. Pp. 125. The purpose of this study was to 
establish a population profile of the skid row alcoholic in 
Houston and to compare the demographic and drinking 
patterns between the Houston sample and those described 
in earlier but similar studies in other cities between 1946 
and 1967. The results indicate that the profile of the skid 
row alcoholic in the United States has changed very little 
during that time. 

Drug Addiction in Israel. The Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem, Institute of Criminology, Jerusalem, Israel, 
1970. Pp. 71. Although the major portion of this publica- 
tion is in Hebrew, a summary of the proceedings of a 
symposium in English is included. 

Drug Dependence. Institute for the Study and Treat- 
ment of Delinquency, 8 Bourdon Street, London, England, 
1970. Pp. 39. The problems of drug dependence are discus- 
sed in a series of five lectures published in this pamphlet. 
The topics include the progress of international restric- 
tions, the use and misuse of various drugs, the drug scene 
in London and the provinces, and an experiment in build- 
ing a community for the treatment and rehabilitation of 
drug addicts. 


Drugs and Society. Law Enforcement Planning Council, 
Governor’s Task Force on Narcotics, Dangerous Drugs, 
and Alcohol Abuse, 325 East Gaines Street, Tallahassee, 
Fla., 1970. Pp. 120. This publication is Volume 1 of the 
Proceedings of the Governor’s Conference on Drugs and 
Aleohol Abuse. The two workshops reported in this volume 
deal with prevention and education programs and legal 
issues regarding drugs and narcotics. 

Illinois Jails. Center for Studies in Criminal Justice, 
The Law School, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl., 
1969. Pp. 26. This pamphlet contains a summary of a 
comprehensive survey of the Illinois jails during 1967- 
1968. The survey sample of 160 jails included small city 
lockups and a wide range of city and county jails. In 
addition to a short history of Illinois jails from 1818, the 
survey data includes information on records, inmate popu- 
lation characteristics, physical facilities, handling of 
prisoners, food service and medical care, inmate rights, 
privileges, work and treatment programs, costs, personnel, 
and a set of recommendations. 

The Los Angeles Community Delinquency Control Pro- 
ject. Human Relations Agency, Department of the Youth 
Authority, Sacramento, Calif., 1970. Pp. 51. The project 
described in this report is an experiment in the rehabilita- 
tion of delinquents in an urban community. The experi- 
ment involved two parole units in which selected Youth 
Authority wards were paroled to an intensive rehabilita- 
tion program in the community in lieu of institutionaliza- 
tion and release to the regular parole program. 

Parole Boards: A Review of the Laws in the Fifty 
States. Massachusetts Correctional Association, 33 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass., 1970. Pp. 47. This report 
is a compilation of factual material on parole boards. It 
summarizes the laws in the 50 states as they apply to the 
qualifications and compensation of board members and the 
procedures by which they are appointed. 

Probation and Parole Personnel Perceptions of Time and 
Activity. Department of Social and Health Services, Di- 
vision of Institutions, Olympia, Wash., 1970. Pp. 18. This 
is an interim report of a portion of a 1-year time and 
motion study of the Washington State office of probation 
and parole. 
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Program on Alcohol and Drug Abuses (Annual Report). 
New Hampshire Department of Health and Welfare, Con- 
cord, N.H., 1970. Pp. 25. Recently passed legislation on 
the problems of alcohol and drug abuse intends that these 
be approached as a sociomedical condition through con- 
certed action which combines enforcement, regulation, 
correction, treatment, rehabilitation, education, and re- 
search. This report sets forth the provisions of the 
legislation effective in September 1969 and describes the 
program so far developed. 


Report on the XYY Chromosomal Abnormality. The 
National Institute of Mental Health, Center for Studies 
of Crime and Delinquency, 5454 Wisconsin Avenue, Chevy 
Chase, Md., 1970. Pp. 55. This report is based on a 2-day 
conference of a small group of scientists from the fields 
of genetics, medicine, psychiatry, psychology, sociology, 
and the law to discuss the problems and medico-legal 
issues related to the XYY chromosome anomaly. The pri- 
mary topics were the current state of knowledge, research 
methodologies, and the implications for legal and social 
policies. 

The Role of Federal Agencies in the Crime and Delin- 
quency Field: A Compilation of Federal Support Pro- 
grams. National Institute of Mental Health, Center for 
Studies of Crime and Delinquency, Chevy Chase, Md., 
1970. Pp. 156. This listing of various federal assistance 
programs has been compiled to assist state and local 
officials and administrators of agencies in program plan- 
ning. The compilation indicates where funds are legally 
available for support of various types of crime and de- 
linquency or the administration of justice related pro- 
grams and services. 

State Responsibility for Juvenile Detention Care. U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social and 
Rehabilitation Service, Washington, D.C., 1970. Pp. 16. 
This pamphlet is a revision of an earlier published work 
on detention of children pending court decision. It advo- 
eates a statewide regional detention plan if all children 
who require detention care are to receive an adequate de- 
tention service, regardless of where they live or where 
they are arrested. The regional detention plan should be 
one in which a state agency carries primary responsibility 
for providing the service. 

Texas Law Enforcement Inservice Training: A Survey 
and Manual for Improvement of Inservice Training. Insti- 
tute of Contemporary Corrections and the Behavioral 
Sciences, Sam Houston State University, Huntsville, Tex. 
Criminal Justice Monograph, Vol. II, No. 3, 1970. Pp. 114. 


As the title suggests, this report is both a study of exist- 
ing law enforcement programs and their inadequacies and 
a proposed program for upgrading inservice training 
along all levels. 


Books Received 


Are You Safe From Burglars? By Robert Earl Barnes. 
ae ot York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1971. Pp. 176. 
5.95. 


Crime: An Analytical Appraisal. By Manuel Lopez- 
Rey. New York: Praeger Publishers, 1970. Pp. 277. $9.00. 


Crime in America: Observations on Its Nature, Causes, 
Prevention and Control. By Ramsey Clark. New York: 
Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1970. Pp. 346. $6.95. 


The Devil’s Front Porch. By Lester Douglas Johnson. 
— The University Press of Kansas, 1970. Pp. 226. 
6.95. 


First Offender: A Volunteer Program for Youth in 
Trouble With the Law. By Joe Alex Morris. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls, 1970. Pp. 214. $2.95 (paperback). 

Human Sexual Development: Perspectives in Sex Edu- 
cation. Edited by Donald L. Taylor. Philadelphia: F. A. 
Davis Company, 1970. Pp. 407. 


Principles of Sentencing. By D. A. Thomas. London: 
Heinemann Educational Books, Ltd., 1970. Pp. 350. 84s. 


Prison Before Trial: A Study of Remand Decisions in 
Magistrates’ Courts. By A. Keith Bottomley. London: G. 
Bell & Sons, 1970. Pp. 117. 34s. 

The Probation and After-Care Service, Third Edition. 
a0 as 4 Joan King. Toronto: Butterworths, 1969. Pp. 


Readings in Correctional Change. Southwest Center for 
Law and the Behavioral Sciences. Austin: The Hogg 
Foundation for Mental Health, The University of Texas, 
1970. Pp. 131. $2.00. 

Social System Perspectives in Residential Institutions. 
Edited by Howard W. Polsky, Daniel S. Claster, and Carl 
Goldberg. East Lansing: The Michigan State University 
Press, 1970. Pp. 802. $12.50. 

The Time Gatherers. By Gertrude Katz. Montreal: 
Harvest House, Ltd., 1970. Pp. 112. $2.50. 

Youth & Violence. By Marvin E. Wolfgang. U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Washington, 


oa U.S. Government Printing Office, 1970. Pp. 91. 55 
cents. 


Pg mutilated and dressed in human clothing, was hanged at Falaise 
in 1386 for biting a child, and three years later a horse was hanged 
for killing a man at Dijon. In 1454 the Bishop of Lausanne initiated 
legal proceedings against the leeches which had infected the water at 
Berne. And in 1474 a cock was burned for having committed a crime 
against nature and laid an egg. Animals were often considered responsi- 
ble for sexual offences committed upon them by human beings and were 
even tortured to elicit groans which were accepted as confessions ... and 
as late as 1685 a bull was whipped “to punish it for having assisted 
heretics.” CHRISTOPHER HIBBERT in The Roots of Evil, as quoted in the 


Prison Service Journal. 
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News From the Field 


NCCD Board Announces Its 
Policy on “Victimless Crime” 


Persons who commit “socially disapproved acts which 
do not harm others” should be eliminated from the crim- 
inal justice system, said the Board of Trustees of the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency in a policy 
decision made at its semiannual meeting in October. 
The Board took the position that “alcoholics, addicts, 
consenting adult homosexuals, those arrested on charges 
of vagrancy and gambling,’ and others charged with 
“victimless crime” ought to be dealt with by “social and 
health agencies and not by police, courts, and prisons.” 

The trustees called attention to the major effects of the 
present practice: (1) jailed noncriminal offenders are 
generally released without significant improvement; (2) 
in some instances they have become criminalized as the 
result of their imprisonment; (3) by arresting, prosecut- 
ing, and jailing persons charged with victimless crime, 
the system has become so clogged it is incapable of dealing 
promptly and appropriately with serious offenders. The 
Board held that removing socially disapproved but vicitim- 
less persons from the criminal justice system would enable 
courts and criminal justice agencies to increase their 
crime-control capacity and hence make a stronger effort 
to prevent crime and delinquency. 

The policy does not condone socially disapproved con- 
duct; rather, it urges that “studies and programs be 
devised to remove victimless offenders from criminal 
jurisdiction and to refer them to appropriate service and 
treatment agencies, and that such action be taken before 
huge sums are committed for new criminal justice facili- 
ties.” NCCD’s professional and citizen groups are being 
on upon to translate this policy into action—NCCD 

ews. 


Federal Judge Theodore Levin 
Dies Following Brief Illness 


Judge Theodore Levin, chief judge of the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of Michigan from 
1959 to 1967, died December 31 at Detroit following a 
brief illness. 

A graduate in law from the University of Detroit, 
Judge Levin received the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws from Wayne State University. He engaged in the 
general practice of law from 1920 until 1946 when he was 
appointed United States District Court judge. 

Judge Levin was a long-time staunch supporter of 
probation and at Detroit established the first sentencing 
council in the federal courts. He was prominently active 
in philanthropic affairs. 

In a testimonial to Judge Levin at a Federal Bar meet- 
~~ Detroit January 20, Chief Judge Ralph M. Freeman 
said: 


“Judge Levin was a person of great vision who could 
see the required social changes in the judicial process to 
meet the needs and demands of the people of this Nation 
in the years ahead. He was, indeed, a truly great legal 
philosopher and one of the finest jurists of our time. 

“His opinions and other writings are the written proof 
and record of his profound knowledge of the law inter- 
woven with his lofty thoughts and high ideals. 

“He lived a full and busy life . ... The law was 
his life. But, of course, he was even more devoted to his 
family, and it was a great inspiration and a rewarding 
experience just to be with them as a group. 

“Judge Levin was above all a man of noble character 
with great compassion for the distress and frailties of 
others. He literally devoted his life to the improvement 
of justice and the betterment of his fellow man. We have 
lost a good friend and a great judge.” 


U.S. Chamber of Commerce Solicits 
Citizen Effort To Fight Rising Crime 


Modernizing the Nation’s system of criminal justice— 
the police, the courts, and the jails—as an indispensable 
priority in coping with rising crime was called for in 
December in a new publication by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. . 

The 133-page book, Marshaling Citizen Power Against 
Crime, spells out ways citizens can improve the justice 
system in their home towns and ask them to join together 
to reduce crime. It also explains why the police, courts, 
and correctional institutions are unable to cope with 
growing crime rates. 

“Only to the extent intelligent citizen involvement is 
forthcoming will the Nation begin removing obstacles 
hindering the criminal justice system from mounting an 
all-out attack on crime,” the National Chamber says in 
the book’s introductory remarks. 

In simple, easy-to-read, but comprehensive chapters, the 
book enumerates the problems involved. A key section 
tells citizens how to organize and exert realistic efforts 
at the local level to make these institutions meet the needs 
of the 20th century. 

Publication of the new study follows the National 
Chamber Deskbook on Organized Crime, a 76-page report 
which gives businessmen specific ways to cope with 
organized crime if it invades their firms. 

The new Chamber book dispels the notion that police 
activity alone can lick the Nation’s growing crime rate. 
Taking a reasoned approach, the publication says citizens 
should not “play cops and robbers,” advising them to 
join groups for coordinated endeavors to update the crimi- 
nal justice system. 

Scores of nationwide interviews with officials, lay ex- 
perts, and staff personnel engaged in the field of criminal 
justice, and with those who operate citizen-anticrime pro- 
grams, formed much of the foundation on which the book 
was prepared. The information was bolstered by a study 
of more than 500 reference items—some published, others, 
confidential—that deal with today’s criminal justice sys- 
tem and its improvement. 

Wayne Hopkins, senior associate on the staff of the 
Chamber of Commerce, was in charge of the production 
of the two Chamber publications. 

Single copies of Marshaling Citizen Power Against 
Crime may be purchased at $2 a copy from the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 1615 H Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. There are reduced costs for 
quantity purchases of 10 or more copies. 


Paul W. Keve Leaves Minnesota’s 
Commissioner of Correction Post 


Paul W. Keve, commissioner of correction for Minnesota 
since February 1967, has left his position to join Research 
Analysis Corporation, a nonprofit organization at McLean, 
Va., near Washington, D.C. He will be director of their 
public communications and safety department and will 
be responsible for conducting evaluative surveys and 
recommending organizational and programming improve- 
ments in criminal justice systems. 

Before his appointment as Minnesota’s commissioner 
of correction, Keve had served successively as a federal 
probation officer, institution caseworker, chief of the Child 
Care Bureau in the Virginia Department of Welfare and 
Institutions, and for 5 years as director of court services 
for Hennepin County (Minneapolis). 

He is the author of recognized writings in the correc- 
tional field, including three books, and has contributed 
a number of articles to professional journals. 
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Governor Winthrop Rockefeller 
Commutes Death Penalty of 15 


On December 29 Governor Winthrop Rockefeller of 
Arkansas commuted to life imprisonment the sentences of 
all 15 prisoners in the State’s penal system serving under 
a death penalty. This culminates a moratorium which the 
Governor declared early in 1967. 

His actions were not those of an outgoing governor, the 
Governor emphasized, but were based upon “strong and 
long-held convictions.” 

Governor Rockefeller sent to each of the 49 governors a 
copy of his statement commuting the death penalties of 
the 15 men on Arkansas’ death row. His statement, in 
part, read: 

“My position on capital punishment has been clear since 
long before I became Governor. I am unalterably opposed 
to it and will remain so as long as I live. 

“T yearn to see other chief executives throughout the 
Nation follow suit, so that as a people we may hasten the 
elimination of barbarism as a tool of American justice.” 

“IT am aware that there will be reaction to my decision,” 
the Governor continued. ‘However, failing to take this 
action while it is within my power, I could not live with 
myself.” 

In a January 11 statement, Governor Rockefeller spoke 
further about the commutation action and the problem of 
rehabilitation: 

“The time which I devoted to prison matters, particu- 
larly in these closing months of mv term in office, has 
reinforced my feeling that the toughest decisions of the 
Governor of Arkansas involve prison matters. Not only do 
these decisions involve many individuals, but they have 
considerable impact upon the effectiveness of our system 
of criminal justice, the economy of individual families, and 
the State itself. 

“IT am convinced that the inability of the state covern- 
ment to provide a rehabilitation system for the prisoners 
in our penitentiary is a current major failing. We should 
take advantage of the time a prisoner is committed to our 
penal system to eliminate his tendency to resort to crime 
as a way of life. The cost of crime prevention, through 
rehabilitation, is considerably less than the cost of crime 
control through increased law enforcement.” 


14 S.C. Prison Inmates 
Attend College Classes 


Fourteen new students attended their first college class 
in February within the walls of the Central Correctional 
Institution at Columbia, S.C. 

They are prison inmates from the Central, Manning, 
and Walden correctional institutions of the South Carolina 
Department of Corrections. Their sentences range from 1 
to 6 years for “youthful offenders” up to 24 years. But all 
will be eligible for parole or direct release within 2% 
years. 

“What happens to a man while he’s in prison determines 
whether he’ll become a better citizen or a better criminal 
when he comes out,” said William D. Leeke, director of 
the State Department of Corrections at the announcement 
of the pilot program in February, which will allow in- 
mates to take college courses for credit. “We hope this 
program will help in our efforts to equip these men both 
academically and socially when they get out.” 

Dr. Dill Beckman of the South Carolina Department of 
Vocational Rehabilitation said, “The main thrust will be 
to catch the men inside and let them get 2 years of college 
under their belts before they’re released.” 

The courses will be under the direction of the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina. 

Dr. John C. Guilds, Jr., vice provost at USC, said: “We 
are convinced there are highly motivated and qualified 
inmates and the university looks forward to expanding 
this program. We hope the participants can also continue 
their college work and become more productive citizens 
because of it.” 


Censorship of Prisoner’s Mail Held To Be in 
Violation of Prisoner’s First Amendment Rights 


A federal court ruled on August 24, 1970, in Palmigiano 
v. Travisono, 39 LW 2149, that a Rhode Island prison’s 
opening of inmate’s outgoing mail, and incoming mail 
from attorneys, courts, and public officials, was in viola- 
tion of First Amendment rights of free speech and 
petition, as well as the constitutional right of access 
to courts. 

The court was impressed with arguments of prison 
officials that security necessitated censorship of other 
incoming mail and allowed its continuance where First 
Amendment rights were not involved. The court, however, 
could see no legitimate reason for censorship of any out- 
going mail, even that which was critical of prison officials 
and highly descriptive of the evils of prison life. “It 
merely serves to destroy one of the few vehicles prisoners 
have of informing the public about their existence—a 
public which should know so that it can exercise its re- 
sponsibility in a meaningful way.” E 

The court ruled that in the future, “the reading of any 
outgoing mail from the inmates is ... in violation of 
the First Amendment ... unless pursuant to a duly 
obtained search warrant... .” (From Legal Aid Digest, 
October 1970.) 


Milton Rector and Alfred R. Lindesmith 
Receive Annual Award of Criminology Society 


Milton Rector, executive director of the National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency, New York, N.Y., and Dr. 
Alfred R. Lindesmith, sociologist at Indiana University, 
were named in November to the two highest awards of 
the American Society of Criminology. 

Honored at the annual awards banquet of the Society’s 
1970 conference at The Pennsylvania State University, 
Rector was presented with the Vollmer Award and Dr. 
Lindesmith received the Sutherland Award. 

The Vollmer Award, named after the late August 
Vollmer, considered the father of police education in the 
United States, is given in recognition of continuing out- 
standing contributions to the professional practice area 
of police and correctional services. 

The Sutherland Award was created in honor of the 
late Edwin Sutherland of Indiana University who became 
one of the country’s foremost educators in American 
criminology. It is given to the man judged to have made 
the most significant contributions to the advancement of 
knowledge in the field of criminological science. 


Richard A. Chappell Appointed 
Member of Georgia Parole Board 


Richard A. Chappell, former chief of the Federal Pro- 
bation System and former chairman of the U.S. Board 
of Parole, has been appointed by Governor Jimmy Carter 
to the three-member Georgia State Board of Pardons and 
Paroles. 

Chappell entered the Federal Probation System in 1930 
which he served 23 years, 16 as chief. He was named to 
the Federal Parole Board in 1953 and served 8 years, 
5 years as chairman. 

After retiring from the Board in 1965, Chappell was 
associated with the Institute of Government of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. After retiring from the University 
in June 1970 he served as a consultant in corrections in 
Alabama, Illinois, Kentucky, Maine, Mississippi, and 


North Carolina. 

During World War II Chappell was assistant director 
of the Navy’s Corrective Services Division. 

In 1970 he was the recipient of the Roscoe Pound 
award presented by the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency for outstanding achievement in the preven- 
tion, control, and treatment of crime and delinquency. 
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Deputy Director H. G. Moeller 
Retires From U.S. Prison Bureau 


H. G. Moeller, deputy director of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons since June 1969, retired December 31 after 33 
years with the Bureau. He will embark on a new career 
as associate professor and coordinator of correctional 
services at East Carolina University at Greenville, N.C. 

Moeller entered the federal prison service in 1937 and 
served successively in the central office as classification 
case analyst, assistant to the supervisor of inmate clas- 
sification, supervisor of social casework, supervisor of the 
Juvenile Section, supervisor of the Adult Classification 
Branch, assistant chief of classification, deputy assistant 
director, and assistant director. 

At a special ceremony on December 7 Moeller received 
the Attorney General’s Distinguished Service Award. 


Richard J. Heaney Appointed Deputy 
Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


Richard J. Heaney, assistant director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons since September 1969, was named 
deputy director, February 8. He succeeds deputy director 
H. G. Moeller who retired from the Bureau in December. 

Heaney entered the federal prison service in 1946 as a 
correctional officer and served successively as advisory 
assistant at the National Training School, supervisor of 
the Juvenile Branch of the central office, associate warden 
at the Federal Correctional Institution at Lompoc, Calif., 
director of the Federal Youth Center at Ashland, Ky., and 
deputy assistant director of institution services at the 
headquarters office. 


Traditional Attitudes Toward Correcting 
Alcoholism Losing Support in Public Mind 


Traditional attitudes favoring will power, religion, and 
legal controls for correcting alcoholism are losing support 
in the public mind. Instead, laymen now most frequently 
endorse medical and psychological help. 

These findings appear in a report in a recent issue of 
the Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol published by 
the Rutgers University Center of Alcohol Studies. Arnold 
S. Linsky, University of New Hampshire sociologist, con- 
ducted the study in a sample of 315 Vancouver, Wash., 
adults as part of a continuing study of the changing 
nature of public ideas about alcoholism. 

Linsky measured attitudes toward moderate social 
drinking, alcoholism and the alcoholic, and the treatment 
of alcoholism. His research was designed to determine 
how much the public attitude matches the outward signs 
of profound changes in the public view of alcoholism. 

The outward signs he had noted were a basically sym- 
pathetic portrayal of the alcoholic in motion pictures and 
popular journalism, accelerated development of clinics 
and local committees on alcoholism, and challenge of the 
constitutionality of imprisoning alcoholics for drunken- 
ness. 

Linsky found that each younger age group is more 
favorable toward social drinking than the next older. 
There is also a progressive increase in acceptance of 
social drinking with years of school completed. He also 
observed that acceptance of social drinking is coupled to 
some extent with contact with the mass media. 

People who were younger, better educated, and had 
more exposure to mass media were more optimistic about 
the effectiveness of treating alcoholics, Linsky reported. 
However, he discerned that the trend toward acceptance 
of treatment for alcoholics appears to have extended 
further than acceptance of the alcoholic himself. 

Linsky speculates that the understanding and sympathy 
now being extended toward alcoholics may be a conse- 
quence of the strong emergence of humanitarianism, “the 
gradual widening and institutionalizing of compassion.” 


Russell G. Oswald Appointed 
N.Y. Commissioner of Correction 


Russell G. Oswald, chairman of the New York State 
Board of Parole since 1958, has been appointed to head 
the State’s new Department of Correctional Services. He 
succeeds Paul D. McGinnis whose retirement was an- 
nounced in February. 

A graduate of the University of Wisconsin, Oswald re- 
ceived the J.D. degree from Marquette University Law 
School and a master’s degree in psychiatric social work 
from Loyola University. : 

Oswald was in public welfare work and also police 
commissioner of Racine, Wis., before entering correctional 
work in 1948 as director of the Wisconsin Bureau of Pro- 
bation and Parole. In 1950 he was appointed director of 
the State Division of Corrections. 

He left Wisconsin in 1955 to become commissioner of 
correction for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and 
was named to the New York State Board of Parole in 
1957. A year later he was elected chairman of the Board. 
He is a member of the Board of Directors of the American 
Correctional Association and a member of the Board of 
Trustees and the Professional Council of the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency. 


Walter Dunbar Named N.Y. State 
Deputy Commissioner of Correction 


Walter Dunbar, member of the U.S. Board of Parole 
since 1967, and chairman until 1969, has been appointed 
deputy commissioner of New York State’s Department 
of Correctional Services. He assumed his new responsibili- 
ties February 27. 

Dunbar was director of the California Department of 
Corrections from 1961 until his appointment to the 
Federal Parole Board. A graduate of the University of 
California, he entered correctional work in California in 
1941. 


He is a past president of the American Correctional 
Association and was editor of the Association’s Manual of 
Correctional Standards, published in 1966. In 1966 he was 
the recipient of the Professional Achievement Award in 
Public Service presented by the University of California 
at Los Angeles. 


51 Dartmouth College Students 
Submit to 4-Day Prison Experience 


The Haddam Training Academy, training facility for 
all new correctional officers of the Connecticut Depart- 
ment of Correction, was formerly the Haddam Jail. 
Despite its changed status, the old cell blocks still remain 
very much in use. Under the theory that one must know 
what it is like “inside” before being able to carry out the 
duties of a correctional officer best, all new personnel 
undergo a course of instruction while under confinement. 
— are treated exactly as inmates during their training 
period. 

Recently the Department of Correction, under various 
programs, has allowed college students to find out what 
jail is like, using the facilities at the Haddam Academy. 
On January 12, 51 Outward Bound trainees and instruc- 
tors from Dartmouth College arrived at the Academy for 
a 4-day “confinement’’ experience. Work details were as- 
signed to everyone and infraction of the rules meant 
spending time in an “isolation” cell. Except for meals 
and work details, the students remained in their cells 
until Friday afternoon, when they returned to Dartmouth. 

Outward Bound is a survival training program designed 
to test individual performance under stress. Originally the 
program dealt with survival under physical hardship. 
While this continues to be important, lately there has been 
emphasis put on survival under adverse social conditions. 
Confinement is considered such a situation. 

John R. Manson is the recently appointed commissioner 
of the State’s Department of Correction. 


John R. Manson Named Director of 
Connecticut Correction Department 


John R. Manson, deputy commissioner for field services 
of the Connecticut Department of Correction since 1968, 
and for 8 years a federal probation officer at New Haven, 
Conn., has been appointed commissioner of the Depart- 
ment, succeeding Ellis C. MacDougall who resigned to 
accept a similar post with the Georgia Department of 
Correction. 

Manson received his B.S. degree from Syracuse Univer- 
sity and the M.S. degree from the University of Bridge- 
port. From 1956 to 1960 he was a probation officer with 
the Connecticut Department of Adult Probation. 

An article by Manson, “Studying the Offender Before 
the Court,” appeared in the June 1969 issue of FEDERAL 
PROBATION. 


Juvenile Delinquency Cases in 1968 
Show 10.7 Percent Increase Over 1967 


About 900,000 juvenile delinquency cases, excluding 
traffic offenses, were handled by juvenile courts in the 
United States in 1968, according to Juvenile Court Sta- 
tistics: 1968, published by HEW’s Office of Juvenile De- 
linquency and Youth Development. 

The estimated number of children (774,000) involved 
in these cases was lower, however, since in some instances 
the same child was referred more than once during the 
year. These children represent 2.5 percent of all children 
in the country age 10 through 17. 

In 1968 there was an increase of 10.7 percent in the 
number of juvenile court delinquency cases over the pre- 
vious year. Thus the upward trend in the number of de- 
linquency cases noted each year since 1949, with the 
exception of 1961, continues, according to the report. 

Nationally, there was a 10.4 percent increase in boys’ 
cases and an 11.6 increase in girls’ cases. 

More than half of the delinquency cases referred to 
juvenile courts in 1968 were handled nonjudicially (i.e., 
without the filing of a petition). 

About: 554,000 traffic cases were disposed of by juvenile 
courts in 1968 in addition to the 900,000 delinquency cases. 
These traffic cases involved approximately 447,100 
different children, or 1.5 percent of the total child popula- 
tion age 10 through 17. 

Dependency and neglect cases in the United States 
totaled 141,000 in 1968, a decline of 8 percent from the 
1967 figure. This continues the decline first noted in 1967 
in the number of dependency and neglect cases handled by 
juvenile courts. 

Data on the number of juvenile delinquency cases are 
based on a national sample of juvenile courts which, 
drawn from the Current Population Survey sample of the 
Bureau of the Census, is intended to be representative of 
the country as a whole. 

Copies of Juvenile Court Statistics: 1968 may be ob- 
tained from Robert J. Gemignani, director of the Office of 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Development, U.S. De- 
seg “i Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, 


Wallkill Prisoners Donate 


Blood for Hemophiliac 


Chris Regano, a bright-eyed 6-year-old hemophiliac who 
lives in Astoria, Queens, recently had 126 pints of blood 
credited to his account in the blood bank. And they came 
from unexpected quarters. 

The blood, which is his lifeline, was donated by 126 
men from upstate in Wallkill prison where they are serv- 
ing sentences for crimes ranging from theft to homicide. 

Chris and his parents said, “Thank you. What a won- 
derful thing to do.” 

The prisoners said they did it because they care about 
Chris Regano—just as they care about their own kids. 
(Associated Press, 11-19-70.) 
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Pennsylvania Ruling 
Bans Death Penalty 


Prior to turning over his office to the Attorney General 
elect of Pennsylvania, Fred Speaker declared capital 
punishment unconstitutional in the Commonwealth. Order- 
ing abolition of the death penalty, he also decreed that 
the State’s electric chair be dismantled. 

The 24 Pennsylvania prisoners now under death sen- 
tences would, in effect, begin serving life terms, Speaker 
explained. He said his ruling carries the full effect of 
law, the same as if the State Legislature had overturned 
the 1913 electrocution law. 

Speaker said his ruling would remain in effect unless 
overturned by the courts or overruled by his successor, 
J. Shane Creamer. 

Attorney General Creamer has allowed Speaker’s di- 
rective ordering the removal of the electric chair to re- 
main in effect but revoked the determination that 
imposition of the death penalty would be unconstitutional. 


Dr. Michael J. Pescor Retires After 
37 Years in Correctional Psychiatry 


Michael J. Pescor, M.D., has retired from his position 
with the Maryland Department of Mental Hvgiene where 
he was director of correctional psychiatry. He examined 
and evaluated prisoners recommended for transfer to or 
from the Clifton T. Perkins State Hospital. 

Dr. Pescor received his M.D. degree from the University 
of Wisconsin in 1930 and was in the commissioned corps 
of the U.S. Public Health Service from 1932 to 1962, retir- 
ing with the rank of medical director, the equivalent of 
a captain in the U.S. Navy. 

He started his correctional career as a staff psychi- 
atrist at the federal penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa., and 
later served as clinical director at the hospital for nar- 
cotics at Ft. Worth, Tex., and Lexington, Ky. For 5 years 
he was warden and chief medical officer at the Medical 
Center for Federal Prisoners at Springfield, Mo. 

During his active career Dr. Pescor wrote more than 
30 articles on drug addiction and addicts, and on psycho- 
paths and other criminal offender types. He is coauthor 
with Joseph G. Wilson, M.D., of Problems in Prison 
Psychiatry. For 23 years he has been a member of 
FEDERAL PROBATION’s Advisory Committee and has con- 
tributed articles to the journal. He is a life fellow of the 
American Psychiatric Association and carries Board 
certification in psychiatry and as a mental hospital 
administrator. 

Dr. Pescor makes his home at 1231 Black Friars Road, 
Baltimore, Md. 21228. 


An Estimated 16,000 A.A. Groups in 
92 Countries Have 475,000 Members 


The number of Alcoholics Anonymous groups through- 
out the world has increased from 15,000 in 1969 to 16,000 
in 1970, according to Dr. John L. Norris, nonalcoholic 
chairman of the A.A.’s Board of Trustees. It is now esti- 
mated there are more than 475,000 men and women mem- 
bers in 92 countries compared with 425,000 in 1969. 

The average age of A.A. members has been decreasing 
steadily over the years, Dr. Norris said, indicating that 
young people today are quicker to detect and do something 
about an alcoholic problem than they were in the past. 

Dr. Norris reports that 10,637 groups, about two-thirds 
of the worldwide total, are located in the United States 
and Canada. This represents an increase of almost 500 
groups over 1969. 

Eleven thousand A.A. members, their families and 
friends from 28 countries attended the 35th Anniversary 
International Convention at Miami Beach, Fla., last July. 
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No Direct Causal Link Found Between 
XYY Chromosomal Abnormality and Crime 


The present state of scientific knowledge does not per- 
mit the establishment of a direct causal link between the 
XYY chromosomal abnormality and deviant, criminal, or 
violent behavior, according to a recently published report 
of the National Institute of Mental Health. The Report on 
the XYY Chromosomal Abnormality was prepared by Dr. 
Saleem A. Shah, chief of the Center for Studies of Crime 
and Delinquency at NIMH. 

The Report is based upon a June 1969 conference 
sponsored by the NIMH Center for Studies of Crime and 
Delinquency. The participants included scientists and 
scholars from the fields of genetics, medicine, psychiatry, 
psychology, sociology, and law. The conferees spent 2 days 
in discussion of available research findings, outstanding 
gaps in knowledge, problems of research methodology re- 
garding such studies, and various ethical, legal, and social 
policy implications of research and findings regarding 
chromosomal anomalies. 

The Report notes that “Several XYY cases studied in 
institutions for criminal law violators do demonstrate a 
variety of endocrinological, neurological, and other ab- 
normalities which appear related to their deviant behav- 
ior. However, many XYY individuals display no such 
abnormalities. 

“It is not yet known whether these persons have a 
higher frequency of such abnormalities than matched non- 
XYY cases also drawn from institutionalized populations,” 
the report continues. “Moreover, the widespread publicity 
notwithstanding, individuals with the XYY anomaly have 
not been found to be more aggressive than matched offend- 
ers with normal chromosome constitutions. In this re- 
spect, it appears that premature and_ incautious 
speculations may have led to XYY persons being falsely 
stigmatized as unusually aggressive and violent compared 
to other offenders.” 

In reference to the question of XYY chromosomal ab- 
normality and the issue of criminal responsibility, the 
conferees were unanimously of the opinion that “The 
demonstration of the XYY karyotype in an individual does 
not, in our present state of knowledge, permit any definite 
conclusions to be drawn about the presence of mental 
disease or defect in that individual. A great deal of fur- 
ther scientific evidence is needed.” 

When asked recently to elaborate on certain aspects of 
the report, Dr. Shah stated that while there had indeed 
been premature speculation regarding the relationship of 
certain chromosomal abnormalities to deviant and criminal 
behavior, it is essential to carefully consider and to keep 
an open mind concerning the influence of biological factors 
on behavior. Dr. Shah expressed the opinion that psychol- 
ogy, and especially sociology, have tended to pay in- 
sufficient attention to the wide range of biological 
influences on human behavior. 

On the cover of the 55-page report is a photograph of 
chromosomes in a blood cell of a person with the XYY 
abnormality. Copies of the NIMH Public Health Service 
Publication No. 2103 may be purchased for 60 cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 


Ben S. Meeker Re-Elected President of 
Federal Probation Officers Association 


Ben S. Meeker, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court at Chicago and director of the 
Federal Probation Training Center, also at Chicago, has 
been re-elected to a 2-year term as president of the 
Federal Probation Officers Association. 

Walter Evans, chief probation officer at Portland, Oreg., 
was elected executive vice president and Bertha J. Payak, 
federal probation officer at Toledo, secretary-treasurer. 

Burrell G. Kilmer, chief of the Baltimore probation 
office, is the retiring vice president and Brayton B. Crist, 
federal probation officer at Newark, N.J., the retiring 
secretary-treasurer. 


Probation Subsidy Program and Community 
Treatment Reduce California’s Commitments 


Admissions to California Youth Authority institutions 
declined in 1970 for an unprecedented fifth successive 
year, it was announced in February by Allen F. Breed, 
director of the CYA. A total of 3,746 youthful offenders 
were admitted to Youth Authority institutions for their 
first time in 1970, a decrease of 16.6 percent from the 
4,494 first admissions in 1969. First admissions have been 
declining every year since 1965, when an all-time peak 
of 6,174 was registered. The total of 1966 dropped to 
5,458, and to 4,994 in 1967. 

Breed credited several Youth Authority treatment and 
subsidy programs for reversing the trend of increasing 
populations. By June of 1971, a Youth Authority institu- 
tion—the Fricot Ranch School for Boys near San 
Andreas—will be closed because of declining populations. 

The probation subsidy program has been particularly 
effective in reducing commitments to state institutions, 
Breed said. During the first 4 years of the program— 
July 1, 1966, to June 30, 1970—expected commitments to 
state juvenile institutions and adult prisons were reduced 
by 10,797 and the counties earned $43 million in state 
subsidies. 

Under the program, the State pays a subsidy to the 
counties for reducing their levels of commitments, with 
the money to be used for improvement and intensification 
of probation services. 

The growth of treatment in the community also has 
tended to reduce commitments, Breed stated. Research, 
he adds, has shown that community treatment is fre- 
quently far more effective than institutionalization in re- 
habilitating youthful offenders. 


Fred R. Dickson, Former 
San Quentin Warden, Dies 


Fred R. Dickson, 72, warden at the California State 
Prison at San Quentin from 1957 to 1964 and a member 
of the California Adult Authority from 1964 until his 
retirement as chairman in 1967, died at Ross, Calif., 
February 6, of a heart attack. 

In the correctional field for 44 years, Mr. Dickson was 
associate warden at San Quentin from 1944 to 1946 and 
then became warden of the California Institution for Men 
at Chino. He presided over the gas execution of a number 
of persons, including Caryl Chessman, but was a strong 
opponent of the death penalty. 

In 1956 Mr. Dickson was named Warden of the Year 
by the Warden’s Association of America and was a past 
officer of the American Correctional Association. 


Prisoners Work With Regular 
Crew in Japanese Shipyard 


A shipyard camp accommodating up to 120 prison in- 
mates has been established at the Kurushima Dock Com- 
pany of Japan, according to Allan Wilson of the New 
Zealand Prisoners Aid and Rehabilitation Society. 

The camp has been set up with a modern well-equipped 
dormitory block provided by the company. It is literally a 
prison without bars, Wilson reports, and the recidivism 
rate is only 11.2 percent over an 8-year period. 

The inmates work side by side with the 1,000 or so 
regular workers, are given vocational training in several 
trades in the industry, and are encouraged to pass the 
necessary examinations to obtain their licenses. In 1968, 
82 percent passed their examinations. 

Men chosen for the Ohi Shipyard Camp are selected 
from those who have about a year remaining on their 
sentences, are judged to be above-average in conduct and 
labor, are emotionally well-balanced, are of above-average 
physical condition, and possess an IQ of more than 75. 
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Department of Labor Contemplates 
Nationwide Bonding Program 


The Manpower Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Labor plans to expand nationwide its pilot bonding 
program. The Federal Bonding Program will assist per- 
sons who are unable to obtain employment largely because 
they have records of arrest or a criminal conviction and 
cannot qualify for fidelity bonding coverage. In January 
bonding coverage was made available to all eligible per- 
sons through more than 2,000 local state employment 
service offices. 

In 1965 Congress enacted a series of amendments to the 
Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962, one of 
which directed the Secretary of Labor to establish demon- 
stration projects to assist in the placement of persons 
who could not obtain suitable employment because they 
had police, credit, or other records which prevented their 
being covered by customary bonds. It had been pointed 
out to the Department of Labor that criminologists were 
of the opinion that inability to meet the requirements for 
fidelity bonding coverage is often a contributing factor to 
a return to crime. 

Since 1966, the Manpower Administration has conducted 
a limited pilot program of bonding assistance through 
state employment service offices to determine the useful- 
ness of providing fidelity bonding to ex-offenders and se- 
lected others, and to stimulate employers and commercial 
bonding firms to reexamine bonding practices in an effort 
to reduce barriers where employment is or may be denied 
for reasons other than ability to perform. 

The bonding demonstration projects were piloted in Los 
Angeles, New York, Chicago, and Washington, D.C., and 
were gradually expanded to 51 cities in 29 states. 

Eligibility for coverage is determined by a simple rule: 
Is the fidelity bond coverage necessary to remove the bar- 
rier between the man and the job? 

More than 2,300 persons have been bonded since the 
program began in 1966. Most of them were persons with 
convictions. Only 30, less than 2 percent, at an average of 
less than $600 a “defaulter,” have defaulted. Evaluation 
of the study, according to the Manpower Administration, 
indicates that the placement potential is greatly increased 
for persons who formerly were unable to find suitable 
employment because of lack of bond coverage. 

Further information about the proposed program may 
be obtained from local state employment service offices. 

An analysis of the program will appear in a near-future 
issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


LEAA Funds Available to Cities and 
Counties With Urgent Crime Problems 


The Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
(LEAA) will give special financial aid to the Nation’s 
large cities and counties with urgent crime problems, 
Attorney General John N. Mitchell announced in January. 

Mitchell said more than one-third of the $70 million in 
action funds that LEAA may award at its own discretion 
this fiscal year will be reserved for 178 cities and counties. 
The funds reserved exclusively for the 178 cities and 
counties total $25 million, with individual grants to be as 
much as $1 million, he added. 

Richard W. Velde and Clarence M. Coster, LEAA as- 
sociate administrators, said the large cities and counties 
also will be eligible to apply for grants from the remaining 
$45 million in discretionary action funds, as will any other 
city, county, or state government. 

LEAA’s budget for the fiscal year 1971 totals $480 mil- 
lion, including $410 million in action funds to finance 
improvement programs in police, courts, and corrections. 
Of the action funds, $340 million will be awarded to states 
in block grants based upon population, and each state 
must make at least 75 percent of its funds available to its 
city and county governments. The remaining $70 million 
may be awarded directly by LEAA at its discretion for 
priority crime control and criminal justice improvement 
projects. 
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Court Management Institute Graduates 
First Class of Court Administrators 


Thirty-one persons, including lawyers, public adminis- 
trators, college professors, and court administrators com- 
prised the first graduating class of the Institute for 
Court Management at Denver, Colo., established in 1969 
by the American Judicature Society, the Institute of Ju- 
dicial Administration, and the American Bar Association. 

The Institute opened its first classes in June 1970 at 
the University of Denver Law Center. The 6-month, in- 
tensive full-time course is designed to train court execu- 
tive officers to administer multijudge trial courts, state 
court systems, and to work in the federal system. 

Former Attorney General Herbert Brownell is chairman 
of the Institute’s board. Ernest C. Friesen, Jr., former 
assistant attorney general in the Department of Justice 
and former director of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, is director of the Institute. 


Appellation “SSD” Given 
To Aerosol Spray Cans 


The California Youth Authority in February issued a 
warning against a new syndrome which is taking the lives 
of increasing numbers of young people—‘Sudden Sniffing 
Death.” 

The phenomenon, which already has its own initials 
(SSD), is known to have killed 110 young people in the 
United States during the 1960’s, the CYA reports. Several 
weeks ago, a Youth Authority ward died when he inhaled 
fumes from a spray can of deodorant. 

The appellation of “sudden sniffing death” was coined 
in a recent article in the Medical Association Journal. The 
article, by Dr. Millard Bass, stated that SSD appears to 
have originated on the west coast. 

Dr. R. W. Lippold, chief medical officer of the CYA, 
described the syndrome as “a sequence of events in which 
the youth in search of an exhilarating trip sniffs the con- 
tents of an aerosol product such as hair spray, liquid 
starch, or deodorant.” 

Somehow, Dr. Lippold said, word has spread among 
people that the fluoro-carbon propellants used in aerosol 
cans bring on a feeling of exhilaration. 

Users ordinarily try to set up a home-made filter system 
to screen out solid materials. The Youth Authority ward 
used the cardboard tube of a toilet tissue roll into which 
he had wadded loose toilet paper. He died almost instantly. 

In most cases, Lippold said, death occurs when the 
heart begins beating irregularly as a result of the intro- 
duction of the aerosol fumes. A loss of pumping efficiency 
to the central nervous system follows, and death is due to 
deficient heart action. 

Dr. Lippold said the Medical Association Journal sur- 
vey indicated that most SSD fatalities have occurred 
among suburban middle-income youths. He called for an 
all-out educational effort “to make the public aware of 
the tragic results of this so-called pleasure-seeking ex- 
periment.” 


California Establishes Its Third 
Family Visiting Program for Prisoners 


A family visiting program patterned after the success- 
ful visitation program initiated at the California Cor- 
rectional Institution in 1968 was started at the Cor- 
rectional Training Facility at Soledad in February. 

Two family visiting apartments have been prepared, 
each with one bedroom, a living room with sofa-bed, 
bathroom, kitchen, dining area, and a fenced yard. 

The Soledad program will be open to minimum custody 
inmates with good conduct records. Visitors may include 
wives, children, parents, or brothers and sisters. 

Soledad is the third California Department of Cor- 
rections Institution to have a family visiting program. 
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Department of Justice Releases 
Preliminary Report on Country’s Jails 


More than half of the inmates of local and county jails 
are confined for reasons other than being convicted of a 
crime, the first national jail census reveals. Attorney 
General John N. Mitchell announced in January that the 
finding highlights an advance report on the survey which 
was made by the Census Bureau for the Law Enforcement 
——- Administration (LEAA) of the Department of 

ustice. 

Richard W. Velde, LEAA associate administrator, said 
this was the first accurate measurement of jail popula- 
tion, part of a broad study of the Nation’s jails which 
will be completed later this year. He noted that the jails 
held more than 160,000 prisoners, almost 8,000 of them 
juvenile, and that 35 percent of the prisoners were ar- 
raigned and awaiting trial while 17 percent were being 
held for other authorities or were not yet arraigned. 

“Improving the corrections system in the United States,” 
said Velde, “is the most pressing need of our criminal 
justice system, and jails are the most neglected area of 
corrections. Until this study we did not have compre- 
hensive information about the extent of this problem.” 

The 1967 report of the President’s Crime Commission 
showed a total inmate population of about 426,000, includ- 
ing 222,000 in adult felon institutions (state and federal 
prisons), 141,000 in correctional institutions for misde- 
meanor offenses, and 63,000 in juvenile institutions. “The 
total today is probably closer to half a million,” said 
Velde, “and the total cost of corrections, including roughly 
800,000 persons on probation and parole, is about $1.5 
billion a year.” 

“The full report on the jail census will be released by 
LEAA’s statistics service later this year,” Velde said, 
“and will contain detailed information on such critical 
areas as overcrowding, lack of facilities, and age of 
jails.” He said preliminary examination of the data showed 
that of the jails surveyed (3,300 jails in cities and counties 
with populations over 25,000 were included in the facili- 
ties survey), about 85 percent had no recreational or 
educational facilities of any kind, about 50 percent had 
no medical facilities, about 25 percent had no visiting 
facilities, and that more than 25 percent of the cells 
were in buildings more than 50 years old and about 6 
percent more than 100 years old. 


High School Diplomas Received 
By 1,900 California Inmates 


High school diplomas were received by 1,900 inmates of 
California’s penal and correctional institutions during the 
1969-1970 fiscal year, the State’s Department of Correc- 
tion reports. And 1,300 inmates were awarded elementary 
school diplomas. 

Some 1,200 inmates completed at least one college level 
course and six were awarded a junior college degree after 
completing requirements while in prison. 

Vocational achievement certificates were presented to 
850 inmates. 


NCCD To Draft Model Act To Help 
Judges Deal With Prison Problems 


Abuses and maladministration in prisons, so severe as 
to cause riots, has led the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency to drafting a model act to help courts deal 
with these problems. 

Traditionally, courts have been reluctant to review 
prisoner complaints, the NCCD states. Judges have in- 
dicated they did not wish to interfere with the operations 
of executive departments. This trend, the NCCD reports, 
is now being reversed. 

When published, the NCCD model act defining abuses 
will assist the courts in this new type of litigation. 


California Institution Installs 
Telephone Booths for Inmates 


Officials at the Correctional Training Facility at Sole- 
dad, Calif., have installed telephone booths, one in the 
Central Facility and one in the North unit, on which 
inmates are permitted to make phone calls to their families 
and friends. Outgoing collect phone calls are being per- 
mitted for most of the inmates at the two facilities. The 
calls are limited in length due to the heavy initial demand. 
Inmates are allowed to make phone calls during a period 
of about 7 hours each day. They sign up for the telephone 
privilege in advance. 

The new system is a change from the old method in 
which a permission slip had to be forwarded to the party 
who was to receive the call. The new service has been in 
operation since the first week in December. No serious 
— have been received from persons accepting 
the calls. 


Criminal Justice Planning Agency 
Proposed for Each Major City 


Efforts to arrest spiraling crime rates by pumping more 
and more local and federal money into police departments 
are likely to have little impact on the incidence of crime 
in the Nation’s major cities, according to Sheldon Krantz, 


sees professor at the Boston University School of 
aw. 


Professor Krantz says that the addition of more police 
or police equipment alone does little to improve a city’s 
ability to deal with the increasing complexities of crime 
prevention and control. Crime, he explains, involves such 
a diversity of motives and acts that it is not susceptible 
to control by any single agency. 

What is needed, he states, is a concerted drive to find 
out how cities may bring all crime prevention and control 
facilities—from police to courts and corrections facilities, 
from delinquency prevention programs to probation de- 
partments—to bear on their specific crime problems. So 
far, he continues, few cities have developed the organiza- 
tional framework or have the money or personnel to de- 
vote to such an investigation. 

“The thorough overhaul of the criminal justice system 
that such an effort suggests involves more ‘rocking the 
boat’ than many city executives care to undertake,” Pro- 
fessor Krantz declares. 

“And, although there is federal money available for 
local crime control programs, both city governments and 
Congress have been reluctant to see it used to develop new 
approaches to crime fighting when the immediate problems 
seem to require more immediate responses.” 

Krantz was on the staff of the President’s Crime Com- 
mission in 1966 and 1967, investigating ways to make 
police departments more effective. From 1967 until he 
joined Boston University last July, he was director of the 
Massachusetts Commission on Law Enforcement, first 
planning for and then administering the distribution of 
federal anticrime funds. 

“If cities are to mount a successful attack on crime,” 
Krantz says, “they must undertake several specific ap- 
proaches, and get needed federal and state support.” 

A critical first step, he says, is the creation within each 
major city of a criminal justice planning and action 
agency with a highly qualified staff and the capacity to 
see that its proposals are implemented. 

Such an agency would not have responsibility for day- 
to-day operations but would develop new crime-fighting 
strategies. It-would then assist the city’s chief executive, 
to whom it would be responsible, to implement them. 

Professor Krantz’ views are presented in an article in 
The Law Review of Boston University, released in 
November. 
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Bureau of Prisons Signs Contract for 
Design of New Psychiatric Center 


Norman A. Carlson, director of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons, announced January 25 the signing of a con- 
tract for the architectural design of the new Psychiatric 
Treatment Center at Butner, N.C. 

The Psychiatric Center is the first of several new 
special-purpose facilities planned by the Bureau of Pris- 
ons. The institution will have a capacity of 320 and will 
be designed to house a wide range of offenders in small 
groups, including youths and possibly females. In addition 
to mental health services, educational facilities will be 
provided. These program components will be closely in- 
tegrated with the research activities. 

The Center will have a three-fold mission, Carlson 
said. It will provide diagnosis and treatment of acutely 
mentally ill offenders committed by the federal courts; 
it will permit long-term research leading to the effective 
management and treatment of mentally disturbed and 
violent persons; and it will serve as a center for training 
correctional staff in dealing with deviant behavior. 

The location of the Center at Butner makes possible a 
close working relationship with the North Carolina De- 
partment of Corrections and medical schools and univer- 
sities in the area. Staff members of these organizations, 
as well as representatives of the National Institute of 
Mental Health, the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and other consultants are assisting the Bureau of 
Prisons planning staff in developing the program design 
for the Center. 

Carlson said he hopes that ultimately the Center’s 
services can be extended to those state correctional sys- 
tems that lack the resources to provide treatment and 


correction for the type of offenders the Butner Center 
will serve. 


81 Judges Complete First Session 
Of Academy of Judicial Education 


The first session of the American Academy of Judicial 
Education, held at the University of Alabama in August, 
was attended by 81 judges from 46 states and Puerto Rico. 

This was the first program of the Academy, established 
by the American Judicature Society and the North Ameri- 
can Judges Association, to provide continuing educational 
services to judges of courts of special and limited juris- 
diction. 

Topics included judicial response to civil disorder, 
traffic offenses, court rules, the law of search and seizure, 
arrests, sentencing, lineup and confessions, court adminis- 
tration, bail, contempt, and how to conduct a preliminary 
hearing. 

Each judge received 67 hours of instruction during the 
2-week period, including lectures, films, video tapes, and 
discussion groups. 

The average participant was 45 years old and had been 
a judge for a little over 5 years. Seventy-six percent were 
full-time judges, and 78 percent were lawyers. 

The Academy is planning one national and four regional 
sessions for 1971. It is also preparing a model judge’s 
manual and is seeking to work with state law enforcement 
planning agencies to develop and present state judicial 
education programs. 


NCCD Solicits Nominations for Its 


Two Top Awards in Criminal Justice 


Nominations for the two top awards in the field of crim- 
inal justice are being solicited by the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency. The awards include the Roscoe 
Pound Award in recognition of “outstanding achievement 
and distinguished contributions to the prevention, control, 
and treatment of crime and delinquency,” and the Irving 
W. Halpern Award for “excellence in probation practice.” 

Official nomination forms may be obtained from the 
NCCD headquarters, 44 East 23 Street. New York, N. Y. 
10010. Nominations are due March 1, 1971. 


Service Station Leased by 
Former Prisoners Makes Good 


Neither the service station nor the attendants at 1000 
Elmwood Avenue in Columbia, S.C., look much different 
than thousands of others throughout the country. But the 
station and the men who work there, according to the 
Information Office of the American Oil Company, are 
different from all others because Elmwood American Ser- 
vice Center is leased by the Alston Wilkes Society and the 
attendants are recently released prisoners undergoing a 
unique new rehabilitation program. 7 

Helping men make the difficult transition from prison 
to life outside is nothing new to the 8-year-old, private, 
nonprofit corporation which last year helped 800 persons, 
but this is its first venture into a business of its own. 

Opened in the summer of 1970 at the suggestion of 
Harry W. Oberlies, a construction engineer who now 
manages the station, the operation is being watched closely 
by prisoner rehabilitation organizations in a number of 
other states. 

The idea appealed to executive director H. Parker Evatt 
and his board of directors for two reasons: It would 
guarantee jobs for former prisoners and at the same time 
hopefully help supplement the Society’s slender budget. 

Details were worked out with American Oil Company’s 
marketing representative, Jim Hill of Columbia, a new 
corporation was formed, and the station opened for busi- 
ness July 27. In the meantime, Oberlies had graduated 
at the top of his American Oil dealer development class 
in Atlanta, Ga. 

Three former offenders were employed as full-time at- 
tendants, with several others used part-time to serve 
customers on weekends when tourists stream into town. 

Business was brisk from the start, due at least in part 
to a promotion by the Society which encouraged its 6,000 
members throughout the State to visit the station at least 
once. Oberlies reports the station is currently at the 
break-even point, particularly impressive for a location 
which had been closed. 

“It looks pretty good and we would certainly expect an 
increasing number of customers will respond to the fine 
service they are receiving,” said Hill. 

Oberlies not only says his men provide better service 
than any other station he has visited, but also demon- 
strates his confidence by turning over the cash drawer to 
them completely. “We’ve had no trouble whatsoever,” he 


said. 

Within the year, Oberlies expects to turn his manager 
job over to one of the trainees now in the station. As new 
men qualify, graduates of the program will be placed 
in other service stations to fill an urgent need for qualified 
assistants. 

The Society, which is named in honor of the late Rev. 
Eli Alston Wilkes, a Methodist minister who began work- 
ing with released prisoners in 1962, already has had a 
number of inquiries from other service station owners. 
This response has allayed Parker’s initial concern that 
opening a competing business might cause problems. One 
owner of a maior station in town even sent the Society 
a check for $25 after hearing of the new rehabilitation 
program. 


Bureau of Prisons Invites 
Proposals for New Seal 


The Federal Bureau of Prisons is considering a change 
in its seal and invites suggestions for a simple, modern, 
attractive insignia for use on publications, uniforms, 
directional signs, etc., that will appropriately suggest the 
nature and purpose of the federal prison service. 

Employees or inmates have been invited to offer sug- 
gestions and to submit a sketch or a written description. 
The Bureau requests that the design be simple, that any 
representational features avoid portrayals of locks, bars, 
keys, fortress-like buildings, and that they suggest re- 
habilitation, renewal, integration into society, training 
and education, self-help, and self-sufficiency. 
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Suicide the Third Leading Cause 
Of Death in 15 to 19 Age Group 


In the United States suicide is the third leading cause 
of death in the 15- to 19-year age group, according to 
Mathew Ross, M.D., associate professor of psychiatry at 
the Harvard Medical School. 

Suicide claims more than 700 lives annually in this age 
group, Dr. Ross reports, more than appendicitis, diabetes, 
all the contagious diseases, kidney disease, leukemia, 
“gama fever, streptococcal infections, and tubercu- 
osis. 

Adolescents of college age are the highest potential 
suicide risk group within the population, Dr. Ross con- 
tinues. In 1966 nearly 100,000 college students in the 
United States threatened suicide. Of these, 1 in 10 ac- 
tually attempted suicide and 1,000 succeeded. 

Among college students suicide is now the second great- 
est cause of death and the national rate is 50 percent 
higher than for Americans, in general, of comparable age, 
Dr. Ross stated. Since 1950 suicide among youth 15 to 24 
has mounted. 

Dr. Ross has reviewed 7,341 suicides and suicide at- 
tempts in 10 countries. From his study he concludes it is 
apparent that even though the suicidal act is a complex 
one, certain attitudes and acts lend themselves to useful 
generalizations and concepts. These, he says, may be 
grouped into five areas: 

(1) As may well be expected, there are differences in 
suicide risk among various groupings within our popula- 
tion, and the underlying factors, the presenting features, 
and successful management all vary. 

(2) Increasingly frequent studies of suicidal persons 
have yielded various data which should alert the clinician 
to heightened suicidal risk. 

(3) There is considerable evidence that the recognition 
of the suicide-prone by the physician leaves much to be 
desired for, although useful diagnostic procedures are at 
hand, physicians are not always alert to their appropriate 
application. 

(4) The suicidal act is not an isolated event, unrelated 
to the rest of an individual’s life. Nor is it solely a reac- 
tion to external pressures. It is an outcome of many forces 
in the life of an individual personality, characteristically 
constituted, experiencing events and interpreting his 
environment in his own special way. 

(5) Suicide is recognizable, predictable, and prevent- 
able. It simply is not true that suicides cannot be recog- 
nized before the tragedy. 

Suicide, Dr. Ross concludes, is no respector of social, 
racial, economic, religious, intellectual, or cultural back- 
ground. 


France and U.S. Join Efforts To 
Combat Illicit Narcotic Trafficking 


Attorney General John N. Mitchell announced in No- 
vember that a final draft has been completed of a United 
States-French protocol concerning the joint efforts of the 
two countries to combat illicit international narcotics 
trafficking. The draft was finished in Washington, D.C., 
at a quarterly meeting of the Franco-American Inter- 
governmental Committee on Drug Control at the U-S. 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs. 

Representatives of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
also participated in the discussions. 

John E. Ingersoll, BNDD director, and Max Fernet, 
central director of the French Judiciary Police, presided 
at the meeting. 

The final protocol is expected to be signed early in 1971, 
in Paris, by Attorney General Mitchell and Raymond 
Marcellin, French Minister of the Interior. 

Fernet pointed out that the Minister of the Interior has 
over the past few months increased by 65 the number of 
narcotics agents working on international cases in his 
country and has also supplied them with the necessary 
equipment and facilites. 
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13,000 Under Treatment of New York 


State Narcotic Control Commission 


Nearly 13,000 persons are being treated in programs 
operated or funded and accredited by the Narcotic Ad- 
diction Control Commission of New York State (NACC), 
according to the winter issue of Attack, official publication 
of the Commission. 

A total of 5,050 addicts and rehabilitants are treated 
in programs directly operated by NACC, 1,209 are treated 
in correctional and mental hygiene programs funded by 
NACC, and 6,296 addicts and rehabilitants are treated 
by public and private therapeutic programs funded by 
NACC. Of the total, more than 1,800 are being treated 
in methadone maintenance programs. 

Of the more than 5,000 persons directly treated by 
NACC, 1,884 are living in their home communities and are 
served by aftercare officers. Nearly 65 percent are gain- 
fully occupied. 


Japan Has New Prison Program 
For Selected Traffic Offenders 


Should traffic offenders, sentenced to prison, get special 
treatment in a special institution? Japan believes that 
many of them should, according to staff members of the 
International Prisoners Aid Association who visited 
Ichihara Prison in August 1970. 

Traffic offenses have been increasing at an alarming 
rate in Japan, they report, while the general crime rate 
has been declining. And in March 1969 a new prison was 
opened at Ichihara, near Tokyo, with a diversified pro- 
gram aimed solely at rehabilitating first offenders who had 
caused serious traffic accidents resulting in death or in- 
jury. 

Ichihara prison is an “open” institution on spacious 
grounds that include a driving course for the retraining 
of motorist-inmates—those considered eligible to drive 
again and wish to do so. The prison is operating at its 
full capacity of 463 inmates and has a staff of 105, headed 

aby Warden Haruo Satoh, who toured United States insti- 
tutions in 1968. 

With heavy emphasis on retraining and rehabilitation, 
the staff includes four full-time psychologists, seven in- 
structors, six specialists in vocational training, and two 
medical doctors, plus one visiting medical doctor, one 
visiting instructor and three visiting experts in mechanics 
and vocational training. 

The inmates are a select group. In assigning men to 
Ichihara, consideration is given to age, mental and physi- 
cal health, personality, and other factors that indicate 
they will respond to the program. Most of them have 
terms of more than 6 months. They are given aptitude and 
intelligence tests and are encouraged to take suitable 
vocational training and academic classes and also to 
participate in group counseling and other group activities. 

The main prison industry is production of soy sauce and 
bean paste for Japanese prisons. But many of the inmates 
are assigned to metal fabrication, auto repair, and other 
work that will prepare them for employment after release. 

Before release, the inmate may be assigned to an “open 
house” where he is allowed to go to nearby communities 
to work during the day and from which he will be paroled. 
He then will be under the supervision of one of the 50,000 
volunteer probation and parole officers in Japan. 

It is far too early to evaluate the results. But Warden 
Satoh and his staff express confidence that their special- 
ized institution and program for selected traffic offenders 
will serve its purpose well. 

Ichihara can only be classed as an experiment now 
available only to the best prospects among the traffic 
offenders being sentenced to prison, the IPAA staff mem- 
bers report. 


Retired Probation Officer, 83, Keeps 
In Touch With Former Probationers 


“Just a few lines to let you and your wife know how 
much we enjoyed our visit with you and that it was all 

This is the opening sentence of a letter from a former 
probationer to former chief probation officer Frank A. 
Edwards of the U.S. District Court at Miami, Fla., who 
retired in 1957. 

The letter continues: 

“It isn’t often anymore that I dwell on or bring up 
the past, but it is something, of course, that is always 
present in my mind. God has been so very good to me, 
and I want you to know if you didn’t already know, that 
I will forever be grateful for the confidence that you had 
in me. It helped me more than you will ever know. 

“Our trip home was, in general, just routine; it was 
good to get back into harness again. I’m so used to work- 
ing that I don’t know what to do when I’m off.” 

“We left our girl in Miami for an extra 2 weeks,” he 
adds, “and then she flew home on a student fare... . 
She was thrilled by the plane ride; it was her first and 
she talked of nothing else for 2 days.” 

“My son went away to camp for 3 weeks and he 
had a wonderful time, but was glad to get home. He got 
a bit home sick the last week. 

“T don’t know when we will be able to get back to 
Miami again, but I hope that you will enjoy the fullness 
of God’s blessing on all that you do and I pray that he 
will keep you safe in his love. 

“T and my family hold you and yours in the fullest 
meaning of Christian love and we are the better for 
having known and loved you.” 

He signed his letter with his and his wife’s first name 
“and children.” 

The probationer was single at the time of his difficulty 
with the law and while on probation brought his in- 
tended wife to the probation office to talk about their 
comtemplated marriage. Edwards gave his blessing. 

“Since my retirement,” Edwards, now 83, writes, “I 
have received numerous messages, letters, and phone calls 
from former probationers. I consider this letter one of 
the finest I have received.” 


YOU Program Representing 350 Intercity 
Gangs Helps Youth To Better Themselves 


YOU stands for Youth Organizations United, a 
nonprofit corporation that represents about 350 intercity 
gangs and youth groups around the country. The boys and 
girls in the affiliated groups range in age from 16 to 25. 
They may be ghetto residents or rural dwellers, from 
varying cultural backgrounds. All share a common goal— 
to better themselves. : 

YOU acts as a service organization for its members. Its 
five basic objectives are: to acquaint youngsters with ways 
of solving employment, social, and educational problems; 
to help ghetto youth overcome substandard ghetto con- 
ditions; to provide a channel of communication between 
youth groups and local, state, and federal officials; to 
inform the public of the needs and priorities of youth; and 
to provide help in situations where youth groups and 
public agencies are in conflict. 

YOU, which began in 1968, receives support from cor- 
porate and foundation contributions, small government 
grants, and from its profit-making agency, Genmetro, Inc. 
(General Metropolitan Communications), that works in 
the area of information distribution and marketing sur- 


veys. 

Recently the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare translated its ongoing interest into an action 
grant of $400,000 to YOU to fund a demonstration project 
that should lead to the establishment of new businesses 
and human service activities. 

For further information about YOU, contact Warren V. 


Gilmore, President, YOU, 912 6th St. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20001. 
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18th NICD To Be Held at 
Philadelphia June 6 to 8 


The 18th National Institute on Crime and Delinquency 
will be held at the Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, June 6 
to 9. “Toward Social Justice—Bridging Idealism and 
Realism” is the theme of the 1971 Institute. 

Sponsored by 28 national, state, and local agencies, the 
Institute program will consist of four general sessions 
which will be addressed by speakers of national prom- 
inence, 14 major sessions, and 28 workshops. 

Randolph E. Wise, commissioner of the Philadelphia 
Department of Public Welfare, is general chairman of the 
Institute. The program chairman is Milton Luger, chair- 
man of the New York State Narcotic Addiction Control 
Commission. 


Advance registrations may be made until May 23 
through Edward Pinsky, Detention Center, 8201 State 
Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 19136. 


98th NCSW Forum To Be Held 
At Dallas, Tex., May 16 to 21 


“Human Aspirations and National Priorities” will be 
the theme around which some 250 meetings of the 98th 
Annual Forum of the National Conference on Social Wel- 
fare will be held when the Forum convenes at Dallas, Tex., 
May 16 to 21 of this year. 


Forum headquarters will be in the Dallas Memorial 
Auditorium, with allied hotels being the Adolphus, Baker, 
Sheraton-Dallas, Southland, and Statler Hilton. 

Nationally known speakers, expert in the health and 
welfare fields, will address the meetings. Plans are under- 
way for a large exposition highlighted by special features 
such as an international fiesta, “Hyde Park Corner,” 
“Lunch and Learn” sessions, a “Meet the Executive” pro- 
gram, and craft demonstrations and displays. Some 67 
national agencies, which are associate groups of the Con- 
ference, will plan and hold meetings during this time. 

Margaret E. Berry, executive director of the National 
Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, 
New York City, is current NCSW president. She will open 
the Forum Sunday night, May 16, with her presidential 
address. 

Registration blanks may be obtained by writing the 
NCSW headquarters office at 22 West Gay Street, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 43215. Joe R. Hoffer is executive secretary of 
the National Conference. 


Program Will Help Lawyers and Social 
Scientists To Deal With Society’s Problems 


To help lawyers and social scientists function more ef- 
fectively in dealing with society’s problems, two federal 
agencies have teamed up to help Northwestern University 
begin a pioneering program to produce scholars trained in 
both professions. The students in the new 5-year graduate 
program, will receive both the doctor of jurisprudence 
(J.D.) and doctor of philosophy (Ph.D.) degrees. Five 
students will enter the program each year and will take 
courses both in the law school and in the social sciences 
departments. The program is under the direction of John 
P. Heinz, associate professor of law and director of North- 
western’s program in law and the social sciences. 

The two federal agencies funding the program are the 
National Science Foundation (NSF) and the National 
Institute of Mental Health (NIMH) of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Man is the only animal that laughs and weeps; for he 
is the only animal that is struck with the difference 
between what things are and what they ought to be. 
—RHazlitt. 
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Sylvania Electric Will Train 
House of Correction Inmates 


A modern rehabilitation program designed to train 
House of Correction inmates at Billerica, Mass., for 
available jobs in industry will be conducted by Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., it was announced in September. 
Sylvania is a subsidiary of General Telephone & Elec- 
tronics Corporation. 

The program will prepare inmates for historically un- 
filled jobs in such areas as electronics, water treatment, 
and servicing of refrigeration and air conditioning equip- 
ment, automobiles, appliances, and office machines. 

Under the direction of Middlesex County Sheriff John J. 
Buckley, the program will include training, work release, 
job placement, counseling, and instruction of correctional 
officers and staff. Work programs not related to job 
opportunities will be phased out. 

“Unlike many prison programs which merely keep 
inmates busy, this job-related instruction will be truly 
rehabilitative,” Sheriff Buckley said. “Besides lowering 
the crime rate and subsequently reducing the cost of law 
enforcement and correction, the program will provide 
inmates with the self-respect obtained through meaningful 
employment.” 

As part of the program, Sylvania will conduct three 
16-week courses in such areas as electronics, television, 
stereo and radio repair. It will develop teaching aids, 
study guides, and provide technical assistance to other 
training programs. 

Sheriff Buckley estimated that some 400 inmates would 
benefit from the project annually. The program will re- 
place outmoded work in the institution’s pig and dairy 
farms and broom factory. 

Graduates will be placed through state-operated employ- 
ment and service agencies, chambers of commerce, and 
universities. Massachusetts companies have indicated an 
interest in hiring program graduates. 

Sylvania is conducting the program under a $98,000 
grant, the first award for a prison rehabilitation program 
under the Safe Streets Act. 


$30 Million Given by Ford Foundation 
To Establish Police Development Fund 


The Ford Foundation announced in July establishment 
of a major national institution to support efforts by police 
departments to upgrade their performance in law enforce- 
ment and the administration of justice. Over the next 5 
years the Foundation will give $30 million to the institu- 
tion which is called the Police Development Fund. 

The new Fund, to be located in Washington, D.C., will 
be independent of the Foundation and will be governed 
by a board of directors headed by the former mayor of 
Atlanta, Ivan Allen, Jr. Executive director will be Charles 
H. Rogovin, former head of the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration of the U.S. Department of Justice 
and former assistant attorney general of Massachusetts. 
Leading police officials, including Quinn Tamm, president 
of the International Association of Chiefs of Police, and 
Michael Canlis, president of the National Sheriffs’ Asso- 
ciation, will be on the board. 

In announcing the Fund, McGeorge Bundy, president of 
the Foundation, said: “We hope that the Police Develop- 
ment Fund will be a major instrument to which police 
departments can look for help in improving their effect- 
iveness.” 

Since the late 1950’s the Foundation has given support 
totaling $31 million for work on crime prevention and 
the administration of justice. One of the major innovations 
it helped to establish was legal services for the poor, an 
idea that was later adopted by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity in its antipoverty program. The Foundation 
has also been a principal source of support of such organi- 
zations as the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, the Southern Police Institute, the National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency, and the National Legal Aid 
and Defender Association. 


St. Louis Detoxification Center 
Reduces Arrests by 54 Percent 


Arrests for drunkenness comprise about a third of all 
arrests made by police each year but the St. Louis 
Metropolitan Police Department has developed new ways 
to handle and reduce these arrests—largely chronic 
alcoholics. 

Instead of arrest and jail, the St. Louis department 
has established a detoxification center to which policemen 
take persons found drunk on the streets. The center offers 
medical care and therapy. The city’s social service 
agencies follow up with such assistance as job counseling 
and placement after the patient’s release. 

As a result of the project, the police department reports 
a decline of 54 percent in the number of arrests of 
chronic alcoholics. A large saving in police manpower 
has been effected, the number of court cases has declined, 
and there has been a reduction in the number of persons 
sent to the city’s jail facilities. About 50 percent of the 
center’s patients, the department states, show significant 
improvement in health and drinking patterns. 

The program received financial support from the U.S. 
Department of Justice, as did the detoxification centers at 
Washington, D.C., and New York City’s Bowery section. 
Similar grants have been made by the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration (LEAA) to Houston and 
Chicago. 

Copies of the report of the St. Louis center may be 
purchased for $1.50 from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments of the U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20402. 


33 Penn State Students Have 10 Weeks’ 
Field Experience With State Police 


Thirty-three undergraduates at Pennsylvania State 
University took leave of the campus in 1970 for 10 weeks 
to gain experience with police and other law-enforcement 
units. The 10-week practicum is a requirement of their 
course in law enforcement and corrections. 

Back on the campus, the students had some opinions to 
express about their experiences: 

“It’s no Utopia!” said a junior who had his “practicum” 
with the State police at Reading, Pa. “They gave me an 
opportunity to be in on everything from chasing suspects 
on the highway at 110 miles per hour to picking up LSD 
addicts and pushers. You see sickening cases—and sad 
ones. It’s never dull, though!” 

He left his assignment with a feeling of admiration and 
affection for State troopers and with renewed conviction 
that police administration is the right career for him. 

One of three students who received his field experience 
at Erie also found his term an eye-opening and stimulat- 
ing experience. 

“We worked about 16 hours a day,” he said, “not 
because it was required, but because we wanted to.” 

Daytimes, for the most part, the students helped with 
the endless amount of paper work required. They worked 
with report files and central records, and learned about 
fingerprinting and radio operation. They also attended the 
Police Academy and went on the firing range. 

At night the students accompanied officers in squad 
cars that toured the city. 

“We followed cases from the place where the crime was 
committed through to court sessions where the suspects 
were tried,” they said. 

“Law enforcement theory can be quite different from 
practice,’ one student summed up. “On the job, you find 
out what will—and what won’t—work.” 

Fifty students now are in the field with Dr. Henry L. 
Guttenplan, professor of law enforcement and corrections, 
as supervisor. Dr. Guttenplan heads the undergraduate 
major in law enforcement and corrections taught in the 
College of Human Development. The major now has an 
enrollment of 275 men and women. 
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Prisoners Turn to Works of 
Art Inside Prison Walls 


In growing numbers prisoners in every state are turn- 
ing to the production of works of art to express their 
pent-up emotions and help pass the time, according 
to the Rev. James Redding, executive director of Cleve- 
land’s Halfway Home for former prisoners. Some have 
developed into remarkable talents in the process, he re- 
p 


objets d’art are simply stored somewhere inside the 
prison until a prisoner’s release. Like artists everywhere, 
prisoners long to have their works displayed before the 
public—the public from which they have been isolated. 

In Ohio, a unique program was started last year that 
gives inmates of that State’s prisons not only the chance 
to display their art but to sell it as well. In just two 
showings, more than $9,000 worth of prison art has been 
sold and the money from the sales has been set aside for 
each of the artists until release. 

The project was the inspiration of Redding, and is 
sponsored by Avco Financial Services, the international 
consumer finance company. 

This year’s show at Cincinnati early in October at- 
tracted national attention through the thousands of dele- 
gates attending the centennial convention of the American 
Correctional Association. 

Redding said the shows are successful because they 
benefit both the prisoners and the public. Prisoners can 
help pass their time in worthwhile creative activity, earn- 
ing money to spend when they are released, and the public 
has the opportunity to purchase some exceptional works 
of art at low prices. 

The idea for the show came from Redding and the many 
works of art he saw as he made his rounds inside Ohio’s 
prisons. “I wanted the public to see the beauty that was 
being created inside the prisons,” said Redding. 

The first show was held last year in Cleveland at the 
former headquarters of Avco Delta, which has since com- 
bined with Seaboard Finance Company to become Avco 
Financial Services. Even though the new firm has moved 
its headquarters outside the State, it still wanted to back 
the art project. 

Robert Hiscock, advertising and public relations 
manager, said his firm believed the project was an im- 
portant step forward in helping prisoners help themselves. 


Team of Instructors Departs for 
Far East To Lecture on Drug Abuse 


A team of instructors from the U.S. Bureau of Nar- 
cotics and Dangerous Drugs and the Department of 
Defense left in November for a lecture tour on drug abuse 
in the Far East. 

“This is the most extensive program of this nature ever 
conducted by our Bureau and the Department of Defense,” 
said John E. Ingersoll, BNDD director. 

The group of 12 instructors will conduct 39 seminars, 
including a 2-week school in Tokyo for some 125 military 
investigative personnel. Japanese police officials have also 
been invited to attend the school. Approximately 35,000 
people were expected to attend the seminars, Ingersoll 
said. 

Sessions were planned in several Japanese cities and 
islands and also Okinawa, Korea, and the Phillipines. 


orts. 
It does little good, however, Redding states, if these. 


New Drug Law 
Revises Penalties 


Under the penalty provisions of the Comprehensive 
Drug Abuse Prevention and Control Act of 1970 (P.L. 
91-513), enacted October 27, 1970, and effective May 1, 
1971, trafficking in hard narcotic drugs is punishable by 
imprisonment for not more than 15 years, a fine not ex- 
ceeding $25,000, or both. For any term of imprisonment 
imposed, a special parole term of at least 3 years must 
also be imposed. Trafficking in hallucinogens, including 
marihuana; short-acting barbiturates; or stimulants is 
punishable by imprisonment for not more than 5 years, a 
fine not exceeding $15,000, or both. For any term of im- 
prisonment imposed, a special parole term of at least 2 
years must also be imposed. Trafficking in certain major 
and minor tranquilizers or long-acting barbiturates is 
punishable by imprisonment for not more than 3 years, a 
fine not exceeding $10,000, or both. For any term of im- 
prisonment imposed, a 1-year special parole term must 
also be imposed. 

The special parole term is a term of parole added on 
to any term of parole a person might otherwise receive 
upon release from confinement. 

The new law distinguishes between possession of a 
controlled substance with intent to distribute and posses- 
sion of a controlled substance for one’s personal use. 
Possession with intent to distribute is punishable in the 
same manner as a trafficking offense. Possession for one’s 
personal use is punishable as a misdemeanor by imprison- 
ment for not more than 1 year, a fine not exceeding $5,000, 
or both, regardless of the drug involved. Persons convicted 
of possession for one’s own use who have never before 
been convicted of an offense relating to narcotics, mari- 
huana, or dangerous drugs are eligible for first-offender 
treatment. In the discretion of a court, and before verdict, 
a defendant may be placed on probation subject to any 
terms or conditions the court might impose. Upon success- 
ful completion of the probation neriod, the proceedings 
against the defendant will be dismissed and the defendant 
discharged. Provisions are also included to allow for ex- 
pungement of the criminal record in the case of a person 
under 21 at the time of the offense. The benefits of the 
first offender treatment provision are available to a de- 
fendant only once. 

Unlawful importation of hard narcotic drugs is punish- 
able by imprisonment for up to 15 years, a fine not exceed- 
ing $25,000, or both, and a minimum 3-year special parole 
term. Unlawful importation of any other controlled sub- 
stance is punishable bv imprisonment for up to 5 years, a 
fine not exceeding $15,000, or both, and a minimum 2-year 
special parole term. 

Other provisions of the new law make it a federal 
offense to manufacture or distribute hard narcotics and 
hallucinogens outside the jurisdiction of the United States, 
knowing or intending that they will be lawfully imported 
into this country. Violators of these provisions will be sub- 
= to arrest and prosecution upon entry into the United 

tates. 

Special offenses and penalties are created in the new 
law for persons who engage in drug trafficking as a con- 
tinuing criminal enterprise. Conviction for this offense 
carries a prison term of 10 years to life. a fine not exceed- 
ing $100,000, and forfeiture of all proceeds derived from 
the illicit activities. Probation, suspended sentences, and 
parole are prohibited. 

Second and subsequent offenses under the law carry a 
penalty of up to twice that which is otherwise authorized 
for a first offense. 


The great dilemma facing us today in the criminal 
field is providing a just balance between the freedom of 
the individual and the fair interests of society. 


—Thurgood Marshall. 
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It Has Come to Our Attention 


John W. Braithwaite, the first director of correctional 
planning for the Department of the Solicitor General in 
Ottawa, and before that warden of the Haney Correctional 
Institution at Haney, British Columbia, has been named 
the new associate deputy commissioner of Canada’s peni- 
tentiary system. He is a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Correctional Association. 


Attorney General John N. Mitchell announced in 
November that the Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration (LEAA) will award almost double the amount 
granted last year to help the 50 states finance their fight 
against crime. The $480 million LEAA budget, the full 
amount requested from Congress, was signed into law by 
President Nixon October 21, 1970. LEAA has since deter- 
mined the amount to be allocated to each state. 


Joe R. Hoffer, Ph.D., executive director of the National 
Conference on Social Welfare, was selected as one of 100 
distinguished alumni to receive Ohio State University’s 
Centennial Award. The award honors living alumni, for- 
mer faculty, and others who have contributed to the ad- 
vancement of their professions and society. Last April 
Hoffer was one of 114 persons who were presented the 
Distinguished Service Award by the College of Adminis- 
ae Science to commemorate the University’s centen- 
nial. 


Patricia MacCormick, wife of Austin H. MacCormick, 
executive director of The Osborne Association, Inc., New 
York City, died suddenly of a heart attack January 26 at 
their winter home in West Palm Beach, Fla. They had 
been married 35 years. She was born in Washington, D. C., 
and is buried there at Mt. Olivet Cemetery. 


A 2-day conference on halfway houses will be presented 
by the Department of Psychiatry of the School of Medi- 
cine at the State University of New York at Buffalo, May 
13 and 14, at the Statler Hilton Hotel, Buffalo. For 
further information write Continuing Medical Education, 
2211 Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 14214. 


The University of Minnesota will conduct its Sixteenth 
Annual Juvenile Officers’ Institute, June 14 to August 6, 
on the University Campus. The institute is open to Juve- 
nile police officers, training officers, probation-parole 
officers, and selected correctional institutional personnel. 
The University’s Eleventh Annual Juvenile Court Judges’ 
Institute will be conducted July 6 to August 6. The insti- 
tute is open to juvenile court judges and attorneys. In- 
formation and registration material may be obtained from 
the Director, Room 323 Walter Library, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 55455. 


Mark C. Roser, supervisor of the Pupil Personnel De- 
partment of Gary, Indiana, Schools, was honored January 
22 as a charter member and founder of the Lake County 
Crime and Delinquency Association. Before joining the 
Gary school system he was chief psychologist at the 
Norfolk Prison, at Norfolk, Mass., director of classifica- 
tion at the Indiana State Prison, and regional welfare di- 
rector for the New York Welfare Department. He has 
been prominently active in church work and civic affairs 
and is the author of articles on delinquency, mental health, 
and child welfare. 


Marvin E. Wolfgang, Ph.D., director of the Center for 
Studies in Criminology and Criminal Law at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, is the author of a 91-page booklet, 
Youth and Violence. The booklet is issued by HEW’s 
Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention Adminis- 
tration and may be purchased for 55 cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 


The California Department of Corrections reports a 
sharp increase in furlough participants. There were 1,104 
men and women in the program during 1969-1970, almost 
as many as participated during the previous 3 years. 
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Alfons Wahl of Germany, president of the International 
Prisoners Aid Association, has been elected second vice 
president of the International Penal and Penitentiary 
Foundation, beginning July 1, 1971. Wahl, who is with his 
country’s Ministry of Justice, was largely responsible for 
the establishment, in Germany, of probation for adults. 
Its criminal code was amended in 1953 and provided for 
probation assistance for the first time for both adults as 
well as juvenile offenders. Wahl is editor of Bewdhrung- 
et Be (Probation Service) published by the Probation 

ociety. 


Jefferson W. Keener, chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer of the B. F. Goodrich Company, has 
joined NCCD’s National Executives’ Committee. The com- 
mittee is now establishing a program to involve top 
business leadership in major anticrime activity. 


Voters in Cleveland authorized in November a $61 mil- 
lion bond issue to finance a Justice Center, including a 
county jail for 2,000 inmates. 


Tom Murton, controversial prison superintendent who 
revealed brutal conditions in an Arkansas prison, is inter- 
viewed in the February 1971 issue of Playboy. More than 
10 full pages are given to the interview. 


Pontiac, Mich., has been selected as the site of NCCD’s 
“Second Felony Offender” project. Funded by an $89,000 
first-year grant from the Sachem Foundation, the project 
will attempt to show how intensive and varied services to 
people who have committed two felonies can be used to 
significantly reduce the percentages of those who may 
become habitual offenders. Ultimately, additional financ- 
ing will come from Oakland County and from Omnibus 
Crime Control funds. The project will be under the super- 
vision of the Michigan Council. NCCD’s Research Center 
will handle the research component. 


William G. Wilson, 75, who with the late Dr. Robert 
Smith, an Oregon surgeon, founded Alcoholics Anonymous 
in 1939, died January 24 at Miami Beach of emphysema 
and pneumonia, according to Newsweek magazine. “Bill 
W.,” as he was known to some 475,000 A.A. members 
around the world, was, according to Newsweek, a Wall 
Street broker who drank obsessively after the 1929 crash. 
He vowed to quit and discovered that one way to stop 
was to preach sobriety to other drinkers. 


Sixty-eight Youth Authority wards at the California 
Preston School of Industry received high school diplomas 
at graduation ceremonies February 6. The ceremony was 
the largest held at Preston. Relatives and friends of the 
graduates were invited. Approximately 220 students are 
graduated each year. 


The FBI’s National Crime Information Center contained, 
as of January 1, 1971, 2,473,848 records of data and crimi- 
nal information. The figure represents 83,311 wanted per- 
sons. 583,553 vehicles, 157,025 license plates, 355,789 guns, 
540 807 articles, 750,893 securities. and 2,470 boats. These 
data, the FBI reports, are available to law enforcement 
officers thoughout the country in a matter of seconds after 
inquiry is made. 


Morton M. Woodward, training director for Juvenile 
Division of the Illinois Department of Corrections, is the 
recipient of an award and a gold pin from the American 
Humane Association. He was honored “for more than 25 
desc of conscientious service on behalf of children in 

rouble. 


Donald T. Anderson, director of Michigan’s Children’s 
Charter, was elected to a 6-year term as judge of the 
Cireuit Court in Kalamazoo County. In 1956 he was 
chosen president of the Michigan Probate and Juvenile 
Court Judges Association. He is a recipient of the meri- 
torious service award of the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges. 


| 
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Oregon’s Office of Adult Corrections has published its 
first issue of Corrections Bulletin. The Bulletin will bring 
to the attention of the institutional staff and the public 
information concerning activities and developments within 
the State’s correctional facilities. William R. Conte, M.D., 
is the head of the Division of Institutions. 


Allyn Sielaff, deputy commissioner of Pennsylvania’s 
Bureau of Correction, has been appointed commissioner, 
succeeding Arthur T. Prasse who resigned September 15. 


Counterpoint is a monthly printed publication of the 
National Juvenile Detention Association. It is designed to 
reflect the aims and purposes of the Association by pre- 
senting an exchange of information by and for juvenile 
detention home personnel. The October issue runs 18 
pages. The editor is John A. Holmes, Center for the Study 
of Crime, Delinquency, and Corrections, Box 24, Southern 
Illinois University, Edwardsville, Ill. 62025. 


William R. Ray, federal probation officer at Florence, 
Ala., was elected president of the Alabama Council on 
Crime and Delinquency at the 22nd annual study con- 
ference in Mobile. Ray received his M.S. degree in social 
work from Vanderbilt University and entered the Federal 
Probation System in 1956 as a probation officer at 
Birmingham. 


Lloyd E. Ohlin, professor of criminology at the Harvard 
Law School, is the author of a 17-page monograph, A 
Situational Approach to Delinquency Prevention, pub- 
lished, by HEW’s Youth Development and Delinquency 
Prevention Administration. Copies may be obtained from 
the Suverintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, at 25 cents each. 


Social Policy: Improving the Human Condition is the 
title of the 28-page Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 455, pre- 
pared by John H. McMahon, public relations director for 
the State Communities Aid Association in New York 
State. Copies may be purchased for 25 cents from the 
Public Affairs Committee, 381 Park Avenue South, New 
York, N.Y. 10016. 


John J. Walsh, warden of the Federal Correctional Insti- 
tution at Milan, Mich., has been assigned as warden of 
the Federal Correctional Institution, at Terminal Island, 
Calif., replacing Greig V. Richardson, who has retired. 
James D. Henderson, administrator of correctional service 
in the Bureau’s Washington headquarters, has been named 
as warden at the Milan institution. 


The Canadian Congress of Corrections will meet June 
13 to 18 at the Skyline Hotel, Ottawa, Ontario. “Crime, 
Corrections, and You” is the theme. It is announced as a 
citizen’s congress and will give both citizens and specialists 
an opportunity to examine together the opportunities and 
responsiblities of citizens across the entire spectrum of 
criminal justice. Information about the Congress may be 
obtained from the Congress Secretariat, 55 Parkdale 
Avenue, Ottawa 3, Ontario. 


The Journal of Drug Issues is the title of a new 
quarterly published by Florida Governor’s Task Force on 
Narcotics, Dangerous Drugs, and Alcohol Abuse. It is an 
outgrowth of the 1970 Miami Beach Conference on Drug 
and Alcohol Abuse, sponsored by the Governor’s Task 
Force. The Journal will provide a forum for an “open, 
honest, and rational presentation of drug issues by 
piercing the veil of emotional sensationalized half-truths 
which so often have permeated the drug scene.” Richard 
L. Rachin, 325 East Gaines Street, Tallahassee, Fla. 32304, 
is editor of the Journal. The subscription is $15 a year. 


Alabama’s Court of Criminal Appeals, according to the 
New York Times News Service, has ruled that, because 
the State moved its electric chair from one prison to 
another, a man convicted of murder cannot be put to 
death. Alabama law specifies that electrocutions must be 
carried out “within the walls of Kilby Prison at Mont- 
gomery.” The chair was moved from the Kilby Prison in 
1969 to the new maximum security prison at Atmore and 
Kilby was demolished after having served for nearly 50 
years as the site of executions. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Joseph M. Dell’Olio has left his post as executive di- 
rector of the Correctional Council of Delaware, Inc., and 
on October 26 assumed the directorship of the Delaware 
State Planning Agency for LEAA. 


Robert F. Perkins, executive director of the Youth Study 
Center at Philadelphia, resigned his post to become ex- 
ecutive director of the Reception and Diagnostic Center 
for Boys at Joliet, Ill. He has been succeeded by Eugene J. 
Montone, director of Walton Village, halfway house for 
boys, located at the Central YMCA in Philadelphia. 


Toward a Political Definition of Juvenile Delinquency 
is the title of a 17-page pamphlet published by the Youth 
Development and Delinquency Prevention Administration 
of HEW. The pamphlet was prepared by Dr. John M. 
Martin, professor of sociology at Fordham University and 
chairman of its Institute for Social Research. 


The National Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice, LEAA’s Research Division, will make up to 
$250.000 available for graduate research fellowships dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1971. The fellowships are being offered 
to attract highly qualified young men and women to the 
field of criminal justice research. 


Outside Looking In is the title of a series of papers as- 
sessing the effectiveness of corrections. The 69-page mono- 
graph was prepared by the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
and the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 


Jesse Sell, 81, federal probation officer at Toledo, Ohio, 
for 18 years until his retirement in 1958, died December 
12 at Van Wert, Ohio. He had been ill with a heart con- 
dition for several years. After retirement he received his 
master’s degree from the University of Toledo. 


The Fourth Annual National College of Juvenile Justice 
Summer Sessions will be held at the University of Nevada, 
Reno Campus, June 13 to 25 and August 8 to 20. The two 
2-week sessions are devoted to traning and updating full- 
and part-time judges and referees in juvenile and family 
courts. Judge Monroe J. Paxman, executive director of the 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, is dean of the 
College. 


Earle U. Nordquist, federal probation officer at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., since 1936, retired January 15. A graduate 
of Monmouth College, Nordquist worked with the Minne- 
apolis YMCA and the Minneapolis Welfare Department 
before joining the federal probation system. From March 
1944 to June 1946 he was on active military duty with the 
U.S. Navy Corrective Service Program. He remained in the 
Reserves until 1964, retiring as a lieutenant commander. 


Mrs. Dwight Smith Walker, daughter of Chief Probation 
Officer Rosser Smith at Macon, Ga., received her Ph.D. 
degree in psychology in September. Phillip Lew Beichle, 
son of federal probation officer Kennith O. Beighle at 
Tyler, Tex., received his doctor of philosophy degree in 
chemical engineering at Texas A & M University. 


Inmate fire fighters in California have been commended 
by the San Francisco County Board of Supervisors for 
their efforts to control fires which raged in that area. The 
resolution commended inmate crews “for their immediate 
response, coordinated effort, and courageous display of 
skill and experience during the recent fires ... .” 


Edwin B. Cunningham, federal probation officer at 
Jacksonville, Fla., retired January 7 after 26 years of ser- 
vice in the federal probation system. A graduate of Wit- 
tenberg University, he received his A.M. degree from 
Xavier University, majoring in psychology. He served with 
the federal probation office at Cincinnati for 11 years be- 
fore joining the Jacksonville staff. While in the Cincinnati 
office he was a part-time lecturer in corrections at Xavier 
University. 


Films on Crime: 1968 is the title of a 9-page pamphlet 
of the Inscape series issued bimonthly by the Center for 
the Study of Crime, Delinquency and Corrections at 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, II]. 62901. The 


film listings give the title, producers, running time, color, 
and rental cost. 


IT HAS COME TO 


Rutgers University’s Summer School of Alcohol Studies 
will be held June 27 to July 16. It offers a 3-week program 
of interdisciplinary lectures and 18 specialized courses 
including “Alcohol and Corrections” and “Programs for 
the Homeless Alcoholic.” For a prospectus and application 
form write to Summer School of Alcohol Studies, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N.J. 08903. 


The Institute of Contemporary Corrections and the Be- 
havioral Sciences at Sam Houston University, Huntsville, 
Tex., has released the following criminal justice mono- 
graphs which are available on request while the supply 
lasts: A Descriptive Study of the Skid Row Alcoholic 
(1970) ; Police and Community Relations (1969); and A 
Review of Pre-Release Programs (1969). 


Charles Masur of Monroe, La., received the $5,000 Carl 
M. Loeb, Jr., Award for Citizen Valor from Attorney 
General John Mitchell in a ceremony at the Justice Depart- 
ment on December 8. A scrap meta] dealer, Masur, won the 
award by cooperating with the police to crack a large 
ring of professional criminals who were operating in the 
South. At considerable risk to himself, he helped trap a 
suspect who pleaded guilty and implicated about a dozen 
men, including some law enforcement officials. 


The 4ist California Prebation, Parole, and Correctional 
Association Annual Conference will be held May 24 to 
26 at Palo Alto, Calif. “The Family: Correctional Promise” 
is the conference theme. Information about the conference 
may be obtained from George Smith, chairman of the 
publicity committee, 30 Van Ness Avenue, Room 2026, 
San Francisco, Calif. 94102. 


“When Punishment Is a Crime” is the title of an 
article by former Attorney General Ramsey Clark in the 
November 1970 issue of Playboy. In his article he indicts 
America’s medieval prison system for corrupting and de- 
humanizing rather than rehabilitating those behind bars. 


J. E. Baker, former secretary of the New Mexico De- 
partment of Corrections, has been named deputy commis- 
sioner of the Department of Corrections for the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky. J. C. Taylor is commissioner. After 
leaving the New Mexico Department of Corrections in 
March 1970, Baker served as a consultant to the American 
Correctional Association. 


“The Collateral Consequences of a Criminal Conviction” 
is the subject matter covered in the 301-page October 
1970 issue of the Vanderbilt Law Review, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity School of Law, Nashville, Tenn. 27203. The cost 
per copy is $2 plus 30 cents postage. 


The Tenth Annual Residential Summer Course on Alco- 
hol and Other Drugs of Dependence will be held May 30 
to June 11 at the University of Guelph, Guelph, Ontario. 
The courses are sponsored by the Addiction Research 
Foundation, an agency of the Province of Ontario, with 
the cooperation of Guelph and Lakehead Universities. The 
courses are designed for professional people in law, public 
administration, medicine, nursing, social work, theology, 
education, industry, and other helping services. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Director, Addiction Research 
Foundation, 33 Russel Street, Toronto 4, Ontario. 


Michael J. Luciano, Ph.D., federal probation officer at 
New York City, has been promoted to the rank of adjunct 
assistant professor in the sociology department, School of 
General Studies, Queens College, C.U.N.Y. Dr. Luciano 
has been teaching at Queens College since September 1967. 


Frederick R. Pivarnik has been elected president of the 
Connecticut Probation and Parole Association at its an- 
nual meeting. He had previously served as treasurer. 


California is closing its 3,800 inmate minimum security 
facility at San Luis Obispo because the State’s prison 
population has dropped approximately 3,400 persons in 
less than 2 years, leaving a surplus of minimum security 
facilities. As of November 18, the total inmate population 
was 25,145, the lowest figure since April 1963. Officials 
attribute the decrease to a drop in intake due largely to 
the probation subsidy program, a decided decrease in re- 
cidivism, and an increased rate of paroles. 
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Help for Your Troubled Child is the title of the 24-page 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 454. Single copies may be 
purchased for 25 cents from the Public Affairs Committee, 
381 Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10016. 


Thirty-five inmates of the State Prison of Southern 
Michigan, at Jackson, received high school diplomas in 
January. All donned cap and gown for the occasion. 


The charter convention of the Association of Juvenile 
Court Directors met at Miami Beach, Fla., October 25 to 28. 
The convention was sponsored by the American Bankers 
Life Assurance Company. James F. Walsh, director of the 
Jackson County Juvenile Court at Kansas City, Mo., was 
elected the first president. Dr. Leonard Rosengarten, di- 
rector of the juvenile court at Philadelphia, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. The Association, according to Walsh, 
plans to establish and support standards and guidelines 
for juvenile court services, examine and evaluate programs 
and legislation, and offer consultive services in courts 
across the country. 


A Federal Community Treatment Center for the Dallas- 
Fort Worth area has been approved by the Bureau of 
Prisons. The Center will house 30 residents. This brings 
to nine the total number of community treatment centers 
operated by the Bureau. 


Pleasant C. Shields, a member of the Virginia Probation 
and Parole Board, has been elected chairman of the Plan- 
ning Commission of the National Institute on Crime and 
Delinquency. A regional delegate and alternate regional 
delegate to the planning commission since 1963, Shields 
had previously represented the 14 states comprising the 
Southern States Correctional Association. 


Charles L. Newman, professor and head of law enforce- 
ment and correction services at the Pennsylvania State 
University, has been named president-elect of the Ameri- 
can Society of Criminology. He will assume his new post 
in November 1971. Dr. Simon Dinitz, professor of sociology 
at Ohio State University, is the current president. The 
Society announced San Juan, Puerto Rico, as the site of 
its 1971 hemispheric conference, November 3 to 7, 1971. 


The Canadian Criminology and Corrections Association 
is the new name of the Canadian Corrections Association. 
The new name became effective November 16, 1970, with 
the new constitution. Frank Miller is president of the 
Association and W. T. McGrath is executive director. 


The first Institute on Law, Psychiatry, and the Mentally 
Disordered Offender was held at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, November 17 to 19. More than 275 persons from 
30 states participated. Among the principal speakers were 
Karl Menninger, M.D., of the Menninger Foundation, Albert 
J. Glass, M.D., acting director of the Illinois Department 
of Mental Health, and Norvall Morris, Ph.D., director of 
the Chicago University Center for the Study of Criminal 
Justice. Copies of the proceedings may be obtained by 
writing Terry Carlton, Box 31, Chester, Ill. 62233. 


The average skid-row alcoholic in Houston trusts the 
policeman who arrests him more than the public defender 
who represents him. And he prefers incarceration at the 
city’s prison farm to a halfway house to help chronic 
drunkenness offenders. These are some of the findings of 
A Descriptive Study of the Skid Row Alcoholic in Hous- 
ton, Texas, published by the Institute of Contemporary 
Corrections and the Behavioral Sciences at Sam Houston 
State University, Huntsville, Tex. 77340. Copies of the 
monograph are available on request. 


Abuse of a variety of substances, from glue to heroin, 
is growing among children of the middle years, according 
to Charles Winick, Ph.D., director of the program in drug 
dependence and abuse of the American Social Health 
Association. Drug abusers are getting younger and 
younger, Dr. Winick reports. They are children 8 to 
12—cchildren between the third grade and junior high 
school. 


The Fifth United Nations Congress on the Prevention 
of Crime and Treatment of Offenders will be held in 
Toronto, Canada, in 1975. 
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The Probation and Parole Directory (16th edition) of 
the National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 44 East 
23rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10010, is now available for 
purchase. The 304-page directory for both the United 
States and Canada sells for $10 per copy. The legal sum- 
mary at the beginning of each section provides basic in- 
formation to help identify the office to which an inquiry 
is to be made. 


The Federal Reformatory at Petersburg, Va., has been 
notified that its supportive education school has been 
designated as a student practice teaching center for Vir- 
ginia State College, located at Petersburg. Staff members 
from the college’s School of Education evaluated the in- 
stitution’s Education Department and accepted it as a 
quality school for student teachers. Beginning January 
1971, selected senior students from the college were 
assigned to the institution’s education program for 8 
weeks of practice teaching under the supervision of a 
certified staff teacher. 


Students of Northwestern University’s School of Law 
will have full responsibility for editing the Journal of 
Criminal Law, Criminology and Police Science starting 
with the March 1971 issue. The present editor, Professor 
Fred E. Inbau, will relinquish his post to Jon E. Steffensen, 
a senior law student. Since the journal was founded in 
1910, it has been under the editorship of professionals. 


Model Rules of Court on Police Action From Arrest to 
Arraignment, a 44-page monograph prepared by the NCCD 
Council of Judges, is now available at a cost of 75 cents 
per copy. The Rules present 14 proposals designed to 
clarify and elaborate on recent court decisions and to 
provide practical guidelines for police conduct. 


Model Rules for Juvenile Courts is the title of a 104- 
page handbook prepared by the NCCD Council of Judges. 
The Rules provide operational guides governing the proces- 
sing of delinquency and neglect cases, from complaint 
through disposition. Minnesota, Massachusetts, and Mary- 
land are among the states that have already begun to 
draft juvenile court rules based on the Model Rules. The 
cloth-bound handbook sells for $3. 


RicHarD A. McGEE: President, American Justice Insti- 
tute, since 1967. B.S. and M.S., University of Minnesota. 
Director of Education, U.S. penitentiaries at Leavenworth 
(Kans.) and Lewisburg (Pa.), 1931-1935; Warden, New 
York City Penitentiary, Riker’s Island, 1935-1939; Deputy 
Commissioner, New York City Department of Correction, 
1939-1941; Director of Public Institutions, State of Wash- 
ington, 1941-1944; Director, California Department of Cor- 
rections, 1944-1961; Administrator, California Youth and 
Adult Corrections Agency, 1961-1967. President, Ameri- 
can Correctional Association, 1943. Founder and first Edi- 
tor, American Journal of Correction. Editor, Manual of 
Correctional Standards (1954). Recipient, National Coun- 
cil on Crime and Delinquency’s Roscoe Pound Award 
(1969). Member, Advisory Committee, FEDERAL PROBATION. 


VERNON Fox: Chairman, Department of Criminology, 
Florida State University, since 1960. A.B. (1940), M.A. 
(1943), and Ph.D. (1949), Michigan State University. 
Michigan Department of Corrections: Psychologist, State 
Prison of Southern Michigan, Jackson, 1942-1946; Psy- 
chologist and Chairman of Classification, Cassidy Lake 
Technical School, Chelsea, 1946-1949; Assistant Deputy 
Warden for Custody, State Prison of Southern Michigan 
at Jackson, 1949; Deputy Warden for Inmate Treatment, 
State Prison of Southern Michigan, Jackson, and Director, 
Department of Corrections, 1949-1952. Florida State Uni- 
versity: Associate Professor of Social Welfare, 1952-1956; 
Professor of Social Welfare, 1956-1960. Alumni Professor 
of the Year, Florida State University, 1970. Recipient, 
First Annual Award for Outstanding Contributions to 
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Judge Ted Rubin of the Denver Juvenile Court has 
joined the faculty of the Institute for Court Management 
at Denver. He will be director for juvenile justice. He has 
also been named visiting professor of law at the Univer- 
sity of Denver College of Law. Judge Rubin received his 
M.S.S.A. degree from Western Reserve University, his 
J.D. degree from DePaul University, and joined the Juve- 
nile Court as judge in 1965. 


Warden Robert I. Mosely of the U.S. penitentiary at 
Leavenworth, Kans., since 1969, will retire May 15. Mosely 
began his Bureau of Prisons career at Leavenworth in 
1939. He served as associate warden at Terminal Island, 
La Tuna, and McNeil Island. He returned to Leavenworth 
as associate warden in 1967 and was named warden at 
Milan in 1968. Charles E. Harris, warden at the Marion 
penitentiary, has been recommended to succeed Mosely. 


Daniel L. Skoler, director of the LEAA’s Office of Law 
Enforcement Programs, has been named executive direc- 
tor of the American Bar Association’s Commission on Cor- 
rectional Facilities and Services. 


Joseph B. Bogan, deputy assistant director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons’ Institutional Services Divi- 
sion since 1970, has been named assistant director of 
institutional services. He entered the federal prison 
service in 1939 and has been associate warden at Ash- 


-land and El Reno, warden at Englewood, director at 


Ashland, and warden at Lompoc. 


George W. Pickett, associate warden at the Marion 
penitentiary, has been recommended for promotion to 
warden, succeeding Warden Charles E. Harris who is 
to become the new warden at Leavenworth. Pickett 
began his association with the Bureau in 1942 through a 
Public Health Service appointment at Springfield. He 
was a correctional supervisor at El Reno and Ashland, 
and chief correctional supervisor at Springfield. In 1967 
he was named associate warden at McNeil Island and in 
1969 was assigned to the Marion institution as associate 
warden. 


Criminology, Florida Correctional Association, 1970. Au- 
thor: Violence Behind Bars (1956); Guidelines for Cor- 
ner Programs in Community and Junior Colleges 
(1969). 


Davip P. MACPHERSON: Director of Public Information 
and Community Relations, Los Angeles County Proba- 
tion Department. B.A. (1949), University of California 
at Berkeley. Los Angeles County Probation Department: 
Since 1949 successively employed as Deputy Probation 
+ ater Adult and Juvenile Supervisor, and Area Office 

irector. 


Ropert C. TROJANOWICcz: Assistant Professor, School 
of Criminal Justice, Michigan State University, since 
1969. B.S. (1963), M.S.W. (1965), and Ph.D. (1969), 
Michigan State University. Director, Pine Lodge Halfway 
House, 1965-1966; Caseworker, Michigan Children’s Aid 
ee Consultant, Urban Dynamics, Inc., 
1968-1969. 


CLAUDE T. MANGRUM: Director, Adult Division, San 
Bernardino County Probation Department, since 1968. 
Th.B. (1952), Malone College; B.A. (1956), Youngstown 
University; M.A. (1958), Kent State University. Proba- 
tion Officer, San Bernardino County Probation Depart- 
ment, 1962-1968; Instructor in Sociology (part-time), 
Chapman College, since 1966. 


Epwarp M. Davis: Chief of Police, Los Angeles Police 
Department, since 1969. B.S. (1961), University of South- 
ern California. Los Angeles Police Department: Police- 
man, 1940-1947; Sergeant, 1947-1951; Lieutenant, 1951- 


1955; Captain, 1955-1960; Inspector, 1960-1966; Deputy 
Chief, 1966-1969. Member, Executive Committee, Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police. 


ALVIN RuporF: Professor, San Jose State College, 
since 1962. B.A. (1949) and M.A. (1960), University of 
Southern California; Ph.D. (1964), University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. Agent, California Division of Parole, 
1952-1955; Counselor (1955-1959) and Research Analyst 
(1959-1962), California Department of Corrections. 


T. C. EsseLstyn: Professor of Sociology, San Jose 
State College, since 1955. A.B. (1934), Hobart College; 
M.A. (1947) and Ph.D. (1952), New York University. 
Executive Secretary, Big Brother Movement, New York 
City, 1935-1940; Assistant Professor, University of Illi- 
nois, 1948-1953; Staff Director, U.S. Board of Parole, 
1953-1955. Member, Advisory Committee, FEDERAL PRO- 
BATION. Author: The Female Offender (1966). 


GEorGE L. KIRKHAM: Doctor of Criminology Candidate, 
University of California. A.B. (1964) and M.S. (1966), 
San Jose State College. Correctional Counselor, Correc- 
tional Training Facility, Soledad, Calif., 1966-1968; Re- 
search Associate and Acting Project Director, Work 
Furlough Study, 1968-1970. 


ELMER H. JOHNSON: Professor of Sociology, Center 
for the Study of Crime, Delinquency, and Corrections, 
Southern Illinois University since 1966. Ph.D. (1950), 
University of Wisconsin. Assistant Director, North Caro- 
lina Department of Corrections, Raleigh, 1958-1969; Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, North Carolina State University, 
1949-1966. Member, Board of Directors, Joint Commission 
on Correctional Manpower and Training. Author: Crime, 
Correction and Society (rev. ed., 1968). 


DoNALD R. JOHNS: Assistant Supervisor of Planning, 
Washington State Department of Institutions, since 1967. 
B.S. (1954), Lewis and Clark College; M.A. (1959) and 
Ph.D. (1961), Denver University. Assistant Psvchologist, 
Federal Correctional Institution, Englewood, Colo., 1958- 
1959; Instructor, University of Colorado Medical Center, 
1960-1962; Psychologist, Northern State Hospital (Wash- 
ington), 1962-1967. 


MELVIN L. MurpnHy: Assistant Professor, San Diego 
State College Graduate School of Social Work, since 1962. 
B.A. (1940), Washburn University; M.S.W. (1945), Uni- 
versity of Denver. Chief Psychiatric Social Worker, 1945- 
1947; Supervisor, Psychiatric Social Service, University 
of Colorado Medical School Psychopathic Hospital, 1947- 
1949; Director and Chief Psvchiatric Social Worker, 
Oregon Mental Health Association, 1949-1957; Director 
and Chief Psychiatric Social Worker, San Diego Mental 
Health Association, 1957-1962. 


MARIBETH L. MurPHy: Guidance Consultant, Santee 
School District (Calif.), since 1965; Consultant, San Diego 
County Headstart, since 1968; Teacher, University of 
California, San Diego Extension, since 1969. B.A. (1943), 
Denver University; M.A. (1965), San Diego State College; 
Ph.D. (1969), United States International University. 
Group Worker, Lincoln Park Community Center, 1942- 
1945; Teacher, West Slope School (Oreg.), 1956-1957; 
Teacher, Santee School District (Calif.), 1958-1965. 
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pe READERS will be interested to know that the FEDERAL PROBATION Quarterly is 
printed at the United States Penitentiary, Marion, Illinois, in the plant conducted by 
the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., a Government corporation operating all industries 
in the federal penal system. Approximately 98 percent of the inmates assigned to the 
printing shop have had no prior experience whatsoever in printshop activities. The plant 
lends itself admirably to the rehabilitative program of the institution as a means of 
productive labor, occupation of time, and the development of printing skills. Many of 
the inmates carry over their newly acquired skills to their respective communities and 
become permanently established in commercial printing as linotypists, platemakers, 
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